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GREGORY  XV— A.D.  1621 

GREGORY  XV  (Alessandro  Ludovisi)  was  born  at 
.  Bologna,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1554,  and  was  the 
son  of  Pompey  Ludovisi  and  Camilla  Bianchini. 
Having  studied  the  humanities  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  in 
the  German  College  and  in  the  Roman  Seminary,  Alessandro 
became  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  pupils  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  modesty,  intellect,  and  prudence  of  the  young 
nobleman  were  admired,  and  his  elevation  predicted.  On  his 
return  to  Bologna,  whither  he  was  recalled  by  his  family, 
Alessandro  took  the  insignia  of  doctor  of  both  laws.  After- 
wards settled  at  Rome,  he  there  won  the  esteem  of  three 
successive  pontiffs.  Gregory  XIII  named  him  first  judge  of 
the  Capitol,  saying  to  him :  "We  now  give  you  the  first  step 
towards  the  pontificate." 

Clement  VIII  created  him  referendary  of  signature,  lieu- 
tenant of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and,  in  succession,  vicegerent, 
auditor  of  the  Rota,  and  clerk  of  the  chamber.    At  length 
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Paul  V,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1612,  granted  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bologna,  and  then  sent  him,  as  nuncio,  into 
Savoy. 

As  nuncio  at  Chambery,  Alessandro  knew  the  Constable 
Duke  of  Lesdiguieres,  whom  the  King  of  France  had  sent 
into  that  city  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  that  so 
constantly  showed  itself  the  conciliator  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests. When  Alessandro  had  completed  his  labors  as  nuncio, 
the  duke  laughingly  said,  as  they  parted :  "I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will  be  pope." 

"I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Alessandro ;  "and  I  accept  the 
happy  augury  on  the  one  condition  that  my  pontificate  shall 
be  illustrated  by  your  conversion,  and  that  you  will  renounce 
Calvinism." 

Either  in  the  ordinary  impulse  of  friendly  conversation,  or 
in  sincere  feeling,  the  duke  pledged  himself  to  become  a 
Catholic,  should  Monsignor  Alessandro  Ludovisi  become 
pope.  But  there  are  some  pleasantries  of  the  great  world 
which  speedily  pass  into  serious  facts.  Ludovisi,  having  be- 
come pope,  called  upon  the  duke  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  the 
latter,  though  he  was  then  eighty-four  years  old,  put  himself 
under  instruction  and  embraced  our  holy  religion. 

Alessandro  obtained  the  purple  on  the  19th  of  September, 
161 6,  and  his  cardinalate  was  one  long  series  of  wise  and 
useful  actions. 

After  the  funeral  of  Paul  V  the  sacred  electors  heard  a 
discourse  by  the  celebrated  Augustine  Mascardi,  and  went 
into  conclave  on  the  8th  of  February,  1621.  The  governor, 
Monsignor  Varese,  could  not  close  the  conclave  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  French  ambassador,  Francis  Annibal  d'Estrees,  Marquis 
de  Cceuvres,  who  was  bent  on  keeping  it  open,  and  who  re- 
doubled his  visits  to  those  cardinals  who  were  his  adherents, 
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conversing  with  them  on  the  chances  of  the  approaching 
election. 

The  cardinals  present  were  fifty-two.  The  electors  at- 
tached to  Cardinal  Borghese,  supported  by  the  Bentivoglios, 
who  hoped  indirectly  to  repossess  themselves  of  Bologna, 
declared  in  favor  of  Cardinal  Campori ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  yield  before  the  accusations  brought  against  that  per- 
sonage. Most  of  those  accusations  probably  originated  in 
error  or  malice,  but  the  effect  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unjust. 
Campori  entered  the  conclave  in  some  sort  pope;  on  the 
following  day,  at  the  ballot,  he  had  not  a  single  vote, 
almost  all  the  electors  giving  their  votes  to  Bellarmine. 

Unmoved  by  these  tokens  of  good  will,  Bellarmine,  with- 
out listening  to  his  own  name,  again  and  again  repeated 
during  the  ballot,  pointed  to  the  French  cardinal  La 
Rochefoucauld  as  the  most  worthy  of  the  tiara. 

Rather  by  way  of  courteous  revenge  upon  Bellarmine  for 
his  self-abnegation  than  from  any  hostility  to  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, the  cardinals  would  not  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the 
former.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Cardinal  Frederic  Borro- 
meo,  the  living  image  of  the  sanctity  of  his  cousin,  Charles 
Borromeo ;  but  he  refused  the  tiara. 

On  the  gth  of  February  Cardinal  Ludovisi  arrived  from 
Bologna,  and  had  scarcely  entered  when  he  received  the  wel- 
coming compliments  of  those  who  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
old  Duke  of  Lesdiguieres,  and  he  was  elected  pope  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years. 

Alessandro  took  the  name  of  Gregory,  in  memory  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  and  was  crowned  on  the  14th  of  February. 
Subsequently,  on  the  14th  of  May,  the  day  dedicated  to  Saint 
Gregory  Nazianzus,  he  went  in  an  open  litter  to  take  pos- 
session of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

After  publishing  a  jubilee  to  entreat  God  for  a  good  and 
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prosperous  government  of  the  Church,  Gregory  hastened  to 
organize  a  league  of  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turk, 
and  to  find  means  of  restoring  to  the  faith  the  Protestant 
princes  by  all  fitting  mildness  of  expedients.  To  that  end  the 
pope  sent  money  and  troops  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
That  monarch,  being  at  war  with  the  Protestants,  derived 
inestimable  encouragement  from  that  timely  and  unlooked- 
for  aid.  The  Protestant  princes  having  refused  his  honor- 
able terms,  he  found  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  and  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Prague,  which  recovered  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia.  Frederic,  the  rebellious  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  lost 
even  his  own  electorate.  Among  the  notable  products  of  this 
battle  must  be  reckoned  the  famous  library  of  Heidelberg. 
The  books  had  been  pillaged  from  the  monasteries.  Gregory 
ordered  them  to  be  given  to  the  Vatican  Library,  which, 
however,  did  not  get  them  till  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII. 

At  the  same  time  Gregory  sent  aid  to  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland,  who  thus  was  enabled  to  gain  advantages  over  the 
Turks. 

In  that  same  year  the  pope  approved  the  congregation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Calvary,  so  called  because  the  religious 
who  followed  that  rule  passed  the  canonical  hours  before  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  weeping  for  her  Son  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  This  institute  had  been  recognized  in  1607,  at 
first  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  by  Antoinette  of  Or- 
leans, daughter  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Longueville,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  du  Tremblay,  of  the  Capuchin  order.  On 
the  death  of  that  princess,  the  queen  mother  founded,  at 
Paris,  another  house,  which  became  the  residence  of  the 
superior-general. 

On  the  1 8th  of  November,  1621,  the  Holy  Father  approved 
the  congregation  of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Pious  Schools, 
or  the  Poor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  instituted  by  Joseph  Cala- 
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sanctius,  a  noble  Aragonese.  The  object  of  this  congregation 
is  to  give  primary  education  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to 
inculcate  upon  youth  the  principles  of  good  morals.  On  the 
6th  of  March,  161 7,  Paul  V  had  approved  it,  imposing  upon  it 
only  simple  vows ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  separated  it  from 
the  congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  from  the  union 
prescribed  on  the  14th  of  January,  16 14.  Subsequently  Inno- 
cent X  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  congregation, 
like  that  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  without  any  vow.  Afterwards 
Alexander  VII  permitted  those  composing  it  to  pronounce 
the  three  solemn  vows,  promising  to  maintain  them  per- 
petually. Finally,  Clement  IX,  in  1669,  restored  it  to  the 
condition  of  an  order,  with  solemn  vows,  in  which  state  it 
now  exists,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poor.  On  the  3d 
of  November  His  Holiness  approved  the  congregation  of  the 
Regular  Clerks  of  the  Mother  of  God — already  approved, 
with  simple  vows,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1595,  by  Clement 
VIII. 

His  Holiness  also  approved,  without  subjecting  it  to  any 
vow,  the  congregation  of  the  Pious  Missionaries,  founded  by 
Charles  Caraffa,  a  noble  Neapolitan,  to  give  missions  and 
other  pious  exercises.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  named 
for  three  years.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  institution 
devote  themselves  to  an  austere  life.  Linen  is  forbidden 
them;  they  can  wear  only  woollen,  and  sleep  only  in  woollen 
sheets. 

By  constitution  10,  the  pope  approved  the  Benedictine  con- 
gregation of  Saint  Maur,  in  France. 

Near  the  monastery  of  Saint  Cecilia  the  pope  built  the 
Gregorian  College,  for  the  Benedictines  to  receive  members 
going  to  Rome  to  study,  or  from  motives  of  piety.  He  also 
granted  to  the  Observantine  Franciscans  of  the  Indies  or  of 
Spain  a  hospital,  to  which  were  attached  many  privileges; 
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and  he  at  the  same  time  founded,  at  Prague,  a  college,  called 
Saint  Bonaventure's,  in  the  convent  of  the  Minor  Con- 
ventuals. 

Gregory  published  two  constitutions,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  Urban  VIII,  upon  the  form,  the  rules,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  election  of  the  pontiffs.  The  following, 
according  to  Novaes,  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  arrange- 
ments. The  pontiffs  can  be  elected  only  in  a  conclave.  The 
election  may  be  made  in  three  modes — by  ballot,  by  com- 
promise, or  by  acclamation.  The  number  of  votes  for  the 
election  must  be  two  thirds  of  the  electors  assembled  in  con- 
clave, in  which  two  thirds  is  not  to  be  included  the  vote  of 
the  elected  cardinal. 

No  election  is  consummated  if  all  the  votes  have  not  been 
published.  Before  the  ballots  are  placed  in  the  chalice,  all 
the  electors  must  swear,  in  succession,  that  they  have  named 
only  him  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  best  among  them. 

The  elector  must  write  on  the  ticket  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  cardinal  to  whom  he  gives  his  vote.  Their  tickets 
must  be  folded  and  sealed,  in  such  wise  that  the  seal  will 
show  that  there  are  not  two  tickets  put  in  by  the  same  elec- 
tor. The  ticket  of  the  ballot  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
accesso.  In  each  ballot  an  elector  can  accede  (i.e.,  declare 
the  acceptance  of  one  proposed  in  the  ballot  immediately 
preceding  the  accesso)  but  once. 

Previous  to  opening  the  votes  of  the  ballot  and  the  ac- 
cesso, the  votes  must  be  counted  to  see  if  their  number  equals 
that  of  the  cardinals  present.  A  cardinal  failing  to  observe 
those  laws  is  excommunicated.  As  to  cardinals  prevented 
from  being  in  conclave  by  their  infirmities,  three  cardinals 
will  visit  them  and  receive  their  votes  from  their  own  hands. 

The  ballot  will  be  made  twice  a  day — in  the  morning 
after  Mass,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  convenient  hour.    The 
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cardinals,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  must  abstain  from  all 
agreement,  sign,  or  threat  relative  to  an  election.  The  electors 
and  the  elected,  practising  any  other  than  the  prescribed 
mode,  are  declared  to  be  under  major  excommunication. 
The  three  cardinals,  heads  of  the  orders — the  cardinal,  head 
of  the  order  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops,  the  cardinal,  head 
of  the  order  of  priests,  and  the  cardinal,  head  of  the  order  of 
deacons — in  turn,  and  the  chamberlain,  are  invested  with  the 
execution  of  this  bull.  All  the  cardinals  must  swear,  on 
the  day  of  their  promotion  to  the  purple,  to  conform  to 
these  rules,  and  on  the  first  day  following  the  death  of  the 
pope. 

When  Gregory  had  published  this  bull,  he  named  a  con- 
gregation to  regulate  a  direct  ceremonial  resulting  from  its 
directions  and  those  of  the  bulls  of  his  predecessors  in  har- 
mony with  this  one,  and  by  a  constitution  of  the  16th  of 
March,  1622,  he  gave  plenary  confirmation  to  this  cere- 
monial, by  virtue  of  his  pontifical  authority. 

An  important  circumstance  drew  more  closely  together 
the  ties  of  the  union  which  so  closely  connected  the  popes 
and  the  kings  of  France — a  union  that  Mary  de'  Medici  and 
Richelieu,  Bishop  of  Lugon,  supported  with  all  the  ability 
they  could  exert. 

Osman  II,  the  sixteenth  Ottoman  sultan,  and  son  of 
Achmet  I,  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  Seven  Towers,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Gregory  had  negotiated  with  that  prince 
for  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Barbary,  and 
now  feared  that  it  would  be  retarded  by  the  catastrophe  that 
had  ensanguined  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  France  were 
then  very  satisfactory  to  both  courts.  Gregory,  perceiving 
the  necessity  of  receiving  the  support  of  some  formidable 
power,  and  that  France  alone  could  assure  him  of  that  sup- 
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port,  immediately  recalled  to  Rome  Noel  Brulart,  com- 
mander of  Sillery,  and  ambassador  from  Louis  XIII  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  pontiff  reminded  the  French  ambassador 
that  when  the  same  Barbary  regencies,  and  especially  that 
of  Algiers,  had  insulted  the  subjects  and  the  clients  of  the 
King  of  France  (these  clients  at  that  time  being  Danes, 
Swedes,  Muscovites,  Poles,  Swiss,  and  often  Dutch),  reli- 
gious sent  by  Paul  V,  and  furnished  with  instructions  under 
his  own  hand,  had  in  Algiers  itself  assisted  in  terminating 
the  disputes;  and  Gregory  now  requested  that  the  son  of 
Henry  IV  would  reciprocate,  as  the  pope  just  then  needed 
the  aid  of  the  French  king.  In  fact,  in  consequence  of  an 
indirect  intervention  by  Paul  V  there  had  previously  been  a 
letter  written  by  Osman  II  to  Louis  XIII,  which  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  notice  here.  The  tone  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  pasha,  secretary  of  the  grand  seignior,  throws  a 
bright  light  upon  the  connections  existing  between  Constan- 
tinople and  those  regencies,  and  announces  the  greatness  of 
France  at  that  period,  even  by  the  titles  which  the  Porte 
accords  to  Louis  XIII.  It  had  resulted  from  the  political 
foresight  of  Paul  V,  continued  by  Gregory  XV,  that  France 
had  ceased  to  fit  out  ruinously  expensive  armaments,  and 
had  obtained  full  and  entire  satisfaction.  France  strongly 
desired  to  aid  her  subjects  and  allies  without  engaging  with 
faithless  barbarians  in  an  eternal  repetition  of  wars,  which  at 
that  time  always  ended  in  painful  sacrifices  of  money  offered 
as  presents,  and  of  forced  clemencies,  added  to  very  great 
expense  in  armaments. 

Gregory  did  not  vainly  repeat  how  greatly  Paul  V  had 
been  serviceable  to  the  Christian  king,  and  Rome  not  un- 
justly asked  the  French  cabinet  to  return  service  for  service. 
The  policy  of  Gregory,  sustained  by  the  French,  had  there- 
fore nothing  to  lose  with  the  Porte, 
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The  pope  at  this  time  thought  fit  to  give  the  cardinal's 
hat  to  his  nephew,  Louis  Ludovisi,  who,  although  he  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  already  named  Archbishop 
of  Bologna;  subsequently  he  became  legate  of  Avignon, 
chamberlain,  and  vice-chancellor. 

That  cardinal  left  to  the  Jesuits  a  testimony  of  his  attach- 
ment, by  devoting  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  building 
the  famous  Church  of  Saint  Ignatius.  The  same  cardinal 
also  gave  the  Scots  proofs  of  his  munificence,  by  throwing 
open  to  them  a  college  whose  professors  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

In  the  same  year,  1622,  the  pope  published  a  bull  by  which 
he  forbade  all  ecclesiastics,  regular  or  secular,  exempt  or  not 
exempt,  to  confess  or  preach  without  the  approbation  and 
permission  of  the  ordinary.  Thus  ended  the  old  disputes 
raised  by  writers  who  maintained  that  faculties  given  by  a 
bishop  might  be  withdrawn  by  his  successor,  but  not  by  him 
who  had  given  them. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  called  De  Propaganda  Fide  was  instituted,  to 
send  missionaries  to  propagate  the  faith  among  the  heathen. 
On  the  same  day  Gregory  granted  to  that  congregation  the 
value  of  the  ring  which  is  given  to  each  cardinal  on  his  pro- 
motion— that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  ring  which  the 
chamber  presents  to  a  poor  cardinal,  or  that  of  the  ring 
which  a  rich  cardinal  procures  for  himself,  and  which  is 
placed  on  his  finger  on  his  reception.  The  precise  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Propaganda  are  as 
follows:  The  first  idea  belonged  to  Gregory  XIII;  then 
Clement  VIII  examined  the  plan  with  scrupulous  attention ; 
and  Gregory  XV  perfected  the  work  that  had  been  com- 
menced. 

Animated  by  a  like  zeal,  the  pontiff  extinguished  the 
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heresy  of  the  Illuminati,  which  had  widely  spread  in  Spain. 
They  had  fallen  into  disorders  which  Novaes  calls  an  exces- 
sive spiritualism.  They  deemed  prayer  more  efficacious  than 
the  sacraments.  They  refused  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  unless  the  latter  were  illuminated ;  and  they  main- 
tained that  man,  having  arrived  at  perfection,  need  not  obey 
the  commands  of  the  Church. 

In  reward  of  his  vigils,  the  Holy  Father  had  the  consola- 
tion of  receiving  a  letter  from  Rudolph  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  announcing  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Meantime  the  Spaniards  had  seized  upon  the  Valteline,  a 
lordship  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  at  the  entrance  of 
Italy,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants;  but  that  measure  turned  to  the  injury  of 
all  the  Grisons,  who,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  be- 
came slaves  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  of  the  Venetians,  and 
of  divers  Italian  princes.  Then  the  interested  provinces 
leagued  themselves  with  France,  and  the  result  was  a 
furious  war.  To  settle  those  various  pretensions,  Gregory 
demanded  that  the  entire  Valteline  should  be  placed  tempo- 
rarily in  his  power.  The  disputing  powers  consented,  and 
then  explanations  and  methods  of  conciliation  were  dis- 
cussed in  peace. 

For  a  long  time  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  cere- 
mony of  canonization.  Gregory  in  a  single  solemnity  canon- 
ized five  illustrious  personages,  eminent  for  their  merits  and 
their  piety. 

The  first  was  Saint  Isidore,  the  husbandman,  called  from 
the  business  he  had  followed  during  his  life.  He  was  born 
at  Madrid,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  November,  11 30.  Leo  X  permitted  Dr.  Francis 
de  Vargas  to  erect  a  chapel  in  honor  of  this  servant  of  God 
before  his  beatification.    His  body  had  been  laid  in  a  mag- 
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nificent  tomb,  but  in  a  place  little  honored,  a  chapel  of  Saint 
Andrew's,  at  Madrid,  as  mentioned  by  the  Bollandists.  At 
the  request  of  Philip  II,  Paul  V  beatified  Isidore,  and  per- 
mitted the  process  of  his  canonization  to  advance  before  the 
Congregation  of  Rites;  and  on  its  decision,  Isidore  was 
solemnly  canonized,  and  his  feast  assigned  to  May  15,  but 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  10th  of  that  month  by 
Urban  VIII. 

The  second  saint  proclaimed  in  this  solemnity  was  Philip 
Neri,  a  Florentine,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  born  on  the  226.  of  July,  1515.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Neri  and  Lucretia  Solli,  and  died  at  Rome  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1595,  aged  eighty  years.  Twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Philip  Neri,  Paul  V,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1615, 
beatified  him,  and  permitted  an  office  and  Mass  in  his  honor. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  1669,  Clement  IX  ordered  his  feast  to 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  Church  with  the  double  rite, 
instead  of  the  semi-double,  with  which  it  had  till  then  been 
honored.  Benedict  XIII,  having  been  delivered  at  Bene- 
vento  from  an  earthquake  by  the  intervention  of  Saint  Philip, 
made  his  feast  a  holiday  of  obligation  with  a  vigil,  at  Rome. 
The  first  church  in  honor  of  Saint  Philip  Neri  was  built  at 
Carbognano,  by  Cardinal  Horace  Giustiniani,  who  had  been 
a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 

The  third  saint  in  this  ceremony  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
noble  Spaniard  of  Guipuzcoa,  in  Biscay,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  That  order,  approved  by  Paul  III,  in 
1540,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Clement  XIV,  in  1773,  and  restored  in  1814  by 
Pius  VII. 

Ignatius,  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  was  the  youngest 
of  eight  brothers.  Born  in  149 1,  he  was  the  son  of  Beltran 
Yanes  de  Ofiez  and  of  Marina  Sanchez  de  Licona  Balda. 
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He  died  at  Rome,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1556,  aged  sixty- 
five  years. 

Paul  V,  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  of  July,  1609,  and  by  a 
brief  of  the  3d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  had  inscribed 
him  in  the  number  of  the  blessed.  Clement  IX,  by  a  brief 
of  the  nth  of  October,  1667,  ordered  the  office  of  this  saint 
to  be  celebrated  as  a  double,  instead  of,  as  previously,  a  semi- 
double.  Innocent  XI,  by  a  brief  of  the  17th  of  September, 
1682,  declared  him  patron  of  the  kingdom  of  Biscay.  Alex- 
ander VII,  by  a  brief  of  the  18th  of  July,  1659,  confirmed  the 
plenary  indulgence  granted  by  Gregory  XV  to  those  who, 
after  confession  and  communion,  on  Saint  Ignatius's  day 
and  Saint  Francis  Xavier's,  visited  a  church  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  fourth  saint  was  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  family 
of  the  lords  of  the  castle  Xavier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  the  diocese  of  Pampeluna  and  kingdom  of  Navarre,  born 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1506,  the  son  of  John  Guasco  and  Maria 
Xaveria.  He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Saint  Ignatius 
in  founding  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  died  in  the  island  of 
Sancian,  near  China,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1552,  at  the 
age  of  forty-six,  after  the  most  painful  toils  in  traversing 
the  East  Indies  for  the  conversion  of  many  millions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  whom  he  led  to  the  Catholic 
religion — labors  which  won  him  the  surname  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies.  Paul  V  gave  him  the  title  of  Blessed  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1619.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1657,  Alexander 
VII  ordered  the  feasts  of  Saints  Firman  and  Xavier  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  of  which 
they  were  patrons,  and  directed  the  office  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  to  be  placed  in  the  Roman  calendar,  with  the  semi- 
double  rite.  Subsequently  Clement  X  caused  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  to  be  placed  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  for  the  whole 
Church,  with  the  double  rite. 
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Gregory  XV,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1622,  granted  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  those  who,  on  the  day  of  that  saint,  visited  a 
church  of  the  Jesuits.  Innocent  X,  by  a  brief  of  the  27th  of 
October,  1651,  transferred  the  feast  to  the  Monday  after 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  Benedict  XIV,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  John  V,  King  of  Portugal,  by  a  bull  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1748,  made  Saint  Francis  Xavier  the  principal 
patron  of  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  kingdoms  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  fifth  saint  canonized  at  this  time  was  Saint  Teresa, 
foundress  of  the  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites;  she  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  March,  151 5,  daughter  of  Alphonso  San- 
chez de  Cepeda  and  Beatrice  de  Hahumada,  and  died  at 
Alba  on  the  6th  of  October,  1582.  After  three  years  her 
body  was  taken  to  the  monastery  of  Avila;  but  Sixtus  V, 
at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  ordered,  in  1589,  that  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  monastery  of  Alba,  where  she  died, 
and  where  she  is  still  preserved,  quite  entire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  right  hand,  which  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of 
Avila,  and  a  foot,  which  was  given  to  the  convent  of  Saint 
Mary,  at  Rome,  in  161 5. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth,  subsequently  obtained  a 
finger,  which  she  sent  to  Queen  Mary  de'  Medici,  her  mother, 
who  gave  it  to  the  Carmelite  sisters  of  Paris.  Paul  V,  who, 
in  1614,  had  beatified  Teresa  on  the  solicitation  of  Philip  III, 
committed  the  examination  of  the  cause  for  canonization  to 
the  Congregation  of  Rites.  The  canonization  was  celebrated 
by  Gregory  XV.  Pope  Urban  VIII,  by  a  brief  of  the  23d  of 
July,  1636,  approved  the  office  of  the  saint,  and  permitted  it 
to  be  recited  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Subsequently  Clement  IX,  by  a  decree  of  the  22d  of 
July,  1668,  extended  it  to  the  Universal  Church,  with  the 
double  rite. 
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In  the  same  year,  1622,  Gregory  beatified  that  servant  of 
God,  Albert  the  Great,  of  the  order  of  Preachers.  He  had 
been  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  then  Bishop  of  Ratisbon. 
Albert  was  born  at  Lauingen,  on  the  Danube,  and  died  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1280.  Urban  VIII,  in  1635,  author- 
ized the  Dominicans  of  Germany  to  celebrate  the  office  and 
the  Mass  of  Blessed  Albert.  Clement  X  granted  the  like 
permission  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  Venetian  State,  and  by 
a  decree  of  the  27th  of  April,  1670,  permitted  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Dominic  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  saint  on  the 
15th  of  November. 

The  same  pontiff,  Gregory  XV,  by  a  decision  propriae 
vocis,  communicated  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  protector 
of  the  Dominican  order,  extended  to  the  whole  order  the 
cultus  of  the  Blessed  Ambrose  Sansedoni,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1220,  and  died  about  the  23d  of 
March,  1286. 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  XIII,  had  petitioned  the  pope  to 
erect  the  see  of  Paris  into  a  metropolitan  diocese.  The  pope 
granted  that  favor  on  the  12th  of  March,  1622.  That  diocese 
possessed  an  income  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
livres  tournois.  All  authors  agree  that  its  first  bishop  was 
Saint  Denis,  after  whom  were  a  hundred  and  seven  other 
bishops,  of  whom  seven  were  venerated  as  saints,  nine  had 
received  the  purple,  ten  had  been  promoted  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity  in  other  dioceses,  and  six  personages  had  left 
its  chapter  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Saint  Peter. 

As  suffragans  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  were  the  bishops 
of  Orleans,  Meaux,  and  Chartres;  to  whom  was  added  the 
Bishop  of  Blois,  when  that  diocese  was  created  under  Louis 
XIV,  in  1697. 

Meantime  Gregory  made  his  fourth  promotion  of  car- 
dinals on  the  5th  of  September,  1622.  / 
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The  first  was  Cosmas  Torres,  of  Spanish  origin,  refer- 
endary of  the  signature,  then  nuncio  to  Cracow,  and  subse- 
quently, at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Poland,  created 
cardinal  of  the  title  of  Saint  Pancras,  and  protector  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  second  was  Armand  John  du  Plessis  de  Richelieu, 
born,  according  to  some  authors,  at  the  castle  of  Richelieu, 
but,  according  to  others,  at  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1 585.  When  scarcely  twenty- two  years  of  age  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Lugon,  on  the  renunciation  of  his  brother 
Alphonsus. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years  Armand  was  appointed  almoner 
to  Queen  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  supreme  intendant  of  the 
household  of  that  princess  during  her  exile.  In  consequence 
of  various  political  changes,  Armand  retired  to  Avignon,  in 
the  Papal  States,  where  Paul  V  ordered  the  exile  to  be  hon- 
orably received;  there  Armand  wrote  his  book  on  the  Per- 
fection of  the  Christian.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  pontifical 
agents  treated  the  Bishop  of  Lugon  with  honors,  which 
showed  that  his  talents  and  ability  were  already  appre- 
ciated at  Rome,  and  his  future  not  improbably  already  pre- 
dicted. 

After  the  death  of  the  Constable  de  Luynes,  favorite  of 
King  Louis  XIII,  Richelieu  became  more  firmly  established 
in  favor,  and  Queen  Mary  solicited  the  cardinal's  hat  for 
him.  Having  received  the  hat  from  the  king's  own  hand 
with  great  ceremony,  and  returned  the  usual  thanks,  Riche- 
lieu hastened  to  lay  that  new  honor  at  the  feet  of  Mary  de' 
Medici.  "This  purple,"  said  he,  "for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Your  Majesty,  will  always  remind  me  of  the  solemn  vow 
that  I  have  made  to  shed  my  blood,  if  necessary,  in  Your 
Majesty's  service." 

The  third  cardinal  was  Octavius  Ridolfi,  a  noble  Florentine, 
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vice-legate  of  Ferrara.  The  fourth  and  last  was  Alphonso 
de  la  Cueva,  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  family  of  the  Albu- 
querques,  a  religious  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  am- 
bassador from  Spain  to  various  courts,  and  created  cardinal- 
deacon  while  still  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
known  as  Marquis  de  Bedmar.  Then  he  became  cardinal- 
priest  of  Saint  Balbinus  and  Bishop  of  Palestrina.  He  died, 
aged  eighty-three  years,  at  Malaga,  of  which  he  was  bishop, 
without  having  lost  his  right  to  the  see  of  Palestrina,  which 
is  one  of  the  suburbicarian  bishoprics  of  Rome. 

Gregory  still  engaged  in  his  labors  with  the  same  zeal, 
when  the  winter  of  1623  set  in,  to  increase  infirmities  which 
had  commenced  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The  agonies  of 
that  dreadful  disease  the  stone  afflicted  this  good  pope;  he 
supported  them  courageously,  but  they  are  so  terrible  as  to 
overcome  the  most  holy  patience. 

Our  present  remedies  were  then  unknown,  and  the  car- 
dinals attempted  to  divert  his  mind  by  urging  him  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  in  the  Sacred  College.  He  replied  that  there 
no  longer  was  a  pontiff,  an  exact  appreciator  of  the  merits 
of  so  many  candidates,  and  that  he  would  concern  himself 
solely  with  his  own  salvation.  He  sent  for  his  confessor, 
again  made  his  confession,  and  received  the  Viaticum.  On 
the  following  day  he  had  two  Masses  celebrated  in  his  pres- 
ence, communicated,  and  received  extreme  unction.  On 
the  following  day  he  heard  Mass,  fervently  entreating  all 
present  to  aid  him  with  their  prayers.  He  then  said  to  the 
cardinals  who  were  assembled  around  him:  "We  shall  die 
with  one  consolation.  Our  successor  may  correct  some 
errors  in  the  administration  of  the  Christian  republic.  It 
will  not  be  possible,  my  beloved  brothers,  for  a  successor  to 
us  to  be  chosen  who  will  not  be  more  worthy  of  the  authority 
than  we,  and  who  will  not  better  fill  the  exalted  pontifical 
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office."  In  these  sentiments  he  expired  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1623,  aged  seventy  years,  after  governing  the  Church  two 
years  and  five  months.    He  was  interred  at  the  Vatican. 

His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  before  the  cardinals 
by  the  Jesuit  Famiano  Strada,  a  religious  known  for  his 
eloquence  and  learning.  Subsequently  his  mortal  remains 
were  removed  into  a  very  handsome  tomb,  raised  by  the 
French  sculptor  Legros,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Ignatius, 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Louis  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV. 

Gregory  was  of  low  stature;  his  face  was  pale  and  his 
eyes  dull,  and  both  bore  witness  to  his  frequent  fasting. 

The  elocution  of  this  pope  was  noble,  keen,  and  extremely 
animated.  He  excelled  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  As 
often  as  his  health  permitted,  he  was  present,  but  concealed 
by  a  curtain,  at  the  scientific  meetings,  presided  over  by  his 
nephew,  at  the  Vatican  and  at  the  Quirinal. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  twenty-eight  days. 
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THIS  pope,  Maffeo  Barberini,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1568,  son  of  Antonio  Barberini  and  Camilla  Bar- 
badori,  whose  families  were  distinguished  for  their 
nobility  and  their  lofty  connections.  When  Maffeo  was 
three  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and  made  his  early  studies, 
in  his  own  tongue,  under  the  wise  direction  of  his  mother. 
Camilla  then  sent  him  to  Rome  to  study  philosophy,  under 
his  uncle  Francis  Barberini,  apostolical  prothonotary. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty,  Maffeo  was  received  as  doctor  at 
Pisa,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  Sixtus  V  named  him 
referendary  of  justice.  Gregory  XIV  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  governor  of  Fano,  and  then  named  him  one  of  the 
seventeen  apostolic  prothonotaries.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
drew  up  the  acts  of  the  two  marriages  that  were  celebrated 
in  presence  of  Clement  VIII — namely,  that  of  the  Catholic 
king,  Philip  III,  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  Albert,  with  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia, 
Infanta  of  Spain. 

In  1 60 1  Clement  sent  Maffeo  to  France,  as  nuncio  extraor- 
dinary, to  present  the  blessed  garments  for  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XIII,  son  of  Henry  IV. 

Maffeo  filled  other  posts  in  Italy ;  and  then  he  was  named 
Bishop  of  Nazareth  in  partibus,  and  sent  as  ordinary  nuncio 
to  France.  There  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
also  the  razing  of  a  column  erected  to  perpetuate  the  decree 
of  their  exile. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1606,  Paul  created  him  cardinal 
and  Archbishop  of  Spoleto. 

Eleven  days  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XV,  fifty-five  car- 
dinals went  into  conclave,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1623.  This 
conclave  followed  strictly  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  late 
pope's  bull  for  the  prudent  regulation  of  papal  elections.  As 
there  were  many  eligible  candidates,  and  opinions  differed, 
the  conclave  promised  to  be  a  protracted  one.  At  first  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Cardinal  Octavius  Bandini  would  be 
pope,  but  the  ballot  showed  few  votes  in  his  favor.  In 
the  conclaves  there  are  always  many  expressions  of  polite- 
ness, courtesy,  and  compliment,  and  the  ballots  are  the 
real  test.  Sometimes,  also,  even  in  the  ballots,  there  are 
feints  which  serve  to  make  the  serious  votes  known.  Car- 
della,  in  his  life  of  the  Cardinal  Anne  des  Cars  de  Givry, 
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says  that  that  French  cardinal  was  on  the  point  of  being 
elected  pope,  as  he  deserved  to  be  for  his  piety,  which  was 
known  to  all  the  Sacred  College,  and  which  has  caused  him 
to  be  included  by  Andrew  Saussay  in  the  Gallican  Martyr- 
ology.  Cardinal  John  Garzia  Mellini  also  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  votes  of  twenty-two  cardinals,  headed  by  Scipio 
Borghese,  nephew  of  the  last  pope,  and  a  cardinal  of  great 
merit. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  of  August,  fifty-four  sacred  electors 
— although  the  Dominican,  Cardinal  Scaglia,  with  Cardinal 
Bandini,  had  until  then  warmly  opposed  it— united  in  nam- 
ing Cardinal  Barberini.  Cardinal  Maurice,  of  Savoy,  pro- 
tector of  the  affairs  of  France,  really  governed  this  election ; 
and  Barberini  afterwards  returned  thanks  to  Louis  XIII. 
On  that  day  there  were  fifty-four  cardinals  in  conclave,  Car- 
dinal Andrew  Peretti  being  compelled,  by  an  attack  of  fever, 
to  return  to  his  palace.  When  the  ballots  were  examined, 
one  was  unaccountably  missing.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
number  of  votes  was  more  than  sufficient;  in  fact,  it  greatly 
exceeded  the  necessary  number.  The  pontiff  was  named; 
but  an  irregularity  existed.  Maffeo  refused  the  tiara,  and 
insisted  that  the  ballot  should  be  repeated,  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Gregorian  law.  Cardinal  Farnese 
then  said  to  Maffeo:  "Why,  you  are  elected  by  more  than 
the  necessary  votes.  Even  should  the  missing  ballot  be  a 
hostile  one,  you  still  would  be  pontiff.  In  a  new  ballot 
the  electors  might  change  their  minds." 

Cardinal  Barberini  still  insisted  on  a  new  vote,  and  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  disinterestedness.  It  had  been  re- 
marked in  Rome  that  a  swarm  of  bees,  from  the  direction  of 
Tuscany,  had  alighted  in  the  rooms  of  Cardinal  Barberini; 
and  that  was  deemed  a  favorable  augury,  because  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  his  family  were  three  bees,  placed  two 
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and  one.  Father  John  Baptist  Spada,  a  Dominican,  had,  it 
is  said,  predicted  the  pontificate  of  Maffeo  in  an  ana- 
gram. From  the  words  Maphaeus  Barberini  he  made  the 
words  Phoebus  Romanae  Urbis — the  Phoebus  of  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Barberini  took  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  A  contagious 
disease  prevailed  at  Rome,  by  which  the  new  pontiff  was  at- 
tacked, compelling  him  to  defer  his  coronation  until  Saint 
Michael's  day,  the  29th  of  September.  Although  still  only 
convalescent,  he  insisted  on  being  crowned  on  that  day, 
from  his  great  devotion  to  that  archangel,  in  honor  of  whom 
he  afterwards  erected  an  altar  in  the  Vatican.  There  are 
medals  of  this  pope  which  represent  him  kneeling  before 
the  image  of  the  archangel,  with  these  words  in  the  exergue : 
"Te  mane,  te  vespere." 

On  the  19th  of  November  Urban  took  possession  of  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran, 

On  the  2d  of  October  the  pope  gave  the  purple  to  his 
nephew,  Francis  Barberini,  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
character,  who  died  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  History 
reproaches  him  with  but  one  fault,  irascibility;  but  it  must 
be  added  that  he  always  made  the  fortunes  of  those  against 
whom  his  anger  was  enkindled. 

Urban  abolished  many  new  abuses.  From  interested  zeal 
or  great  simplicity  of  mind,  portraits  of  persons  reputed  holy 
were  exposed  to  public  veneration.  The  pope  strictly  for- 
bade such  undue  homage.  This  abuse  had  been  introduced 
at  Venice,  in  the  case  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  historian  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  who  had  died  excommunicated,  and* 
as  Bossuet  says,  really  a  Protestant.  A  woman  paid  this 
homage  to  Sarpi.  Urban  complained  to  the  senate,  and  the 
pope's  nuncio,  Zacchia,  obtained  the  proper  satisfaction. 

In  1624  His  Holiness  forbade  any  religious,  except  in  the 
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Society  of  Jesus,  to  be  dismissed  from  his  order,  unless 
deemed  incorrigible. 

He  also  published  a  law  compelling  all  bishops,  the  car- 
dinals not  excepted,  to  reside  in  their  sees.  As  regarded  the 
cardinals,  the  pope  said  to  them:  "Hitherto  you  could  ex- 
cuse yourselves  by  saying  that  the  pope  knew  and  tolerated 
it.    We,  at  least,  will  not  tolerate  or  permit  it!" 

Urban  made  his  second  promotion  in  January,  1624.  The 
new  cardinals  were  Antonio  Barberini,  a  Capuchin,  the 
pontiff's  brother;  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  a  noble  Florentine; 
and  Pietro  Maria  Saracini,  afterwards  called  Borghese,  a 
maternal  grandnephew  of  Paul  V.  Urban  thus  gave  the  hat 
to  the  relative  of  a  pope  to  whom  he  owed  his  own. 

In  the  year  1625  the  Holy  Father  celebrated  the  twelfth 
jubilee  of  the  holy  year. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of 
Philip  III,  King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Urban  canonized 
Saint  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal,  grandniece  of  Saint 
Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Hungary,  born  in  1271,  the  daughter 
of  Peter  III,  King  of  Aragon,  and  of  Constantia,  daughter 
of  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
King  Denis,  she  had  entered  a  convent  of  Franciscan  nuns 
at  Coimbra. 

The  Holy  Father  having  received  ambassadors  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Greeks,  Urban  con- 
versed with  the  ambassadors  in  their  own  language,  which 
he  spoke  with  as  much  facility  as  they  did.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  he  was  called  the  Attic  bee,  in  allusion  to  the  bees 
in  his  armorial  bearings. 

Urban  continued  to  grant  privileges  to  the  religious  orders. 
He  rejoiced  over  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  Valteline, 
and  he  preserved  friendly  relations  with  both  France  and 
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Spain.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  these  joys,  and  this 
political  ability,  he  prepared  a  decree  by  which  he  deter- 
mined as  far  as  possible  to  do  honor  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege of  the  Cardinals.  That  decree  was  not  published  until 
1630. 

Various  secret  negotiations  were  kept  up  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  and  closely  watched  by  France,  where  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  still  friendly  with  Queen  Mary,  began 
powerfully  to  direct  affairs.  James  I  at  that  time  reigned 
in  Great  Britain — a  prince  with  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
sound  intellect  of  Mary  Stuart,  his  mother.  Rosny,  ambas- 
sador from  Henry  IV  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James, 
heard  him  say:  "Many  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  I  who  governed  at  London."  James,  in  fact,  never 
governed  either  his  own  Scotland  or  England,  which  was  in 
very  different  hands.  Rosny  soon  tested  the  monarch's 
vaunted  force  of  mind.  Rosny's  mission  to  James  was  to 
offer  that  prince  an  important  part  in  the  vast  plan  which 
had  been  conceived  by  Henry  IV  (or  rather  Rosny)  to  dimin- 
ish the  colossal  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  attacking 
it  on  all  points  at  once.  But  such  an  idea  was  too  far  above 
the  narrow  and  timid  genius  of  James.  He  would  not  do 
that  which  it  is  permissible  to  do,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  universal  monarchy,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
another  from  pursuing  that  chimera,  and  to  watch  atten- 
tively the  ambitious  plans  of  a  rival.  However,  some  traits 
of  boldness  distinguished  that  reign.  In  1605  James  de- 
manded the  solemn  union  of  his  two  crowns,  and  he  ad- 
dressed his  Parliament  in  the  following  unbecoming  lan- 
guage: 

"England  and  Scotland  are  two  kingdoms  situated  in  the 
same  island:  you  will  not  allow  that  I,  a  Christian  prince, 
shall  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy  in  living  with  two  wives; 
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that,  having  but  one  head,  I  join  myself  to  a  double  body; 
and  that,  being  a  single  shepherd,  I  shall  have  to  tend  two 
different  flocks.,, 

The  project,  though  in  itself  wise  and  prudent,  did  not 
succeed. 

Let  us  pity  that  son  of  Mary  Stuart  for  subsequently  say- 
ing that  the  religion  of  the  popes  "is  a  true  mystery  of 
iniquity."  Then  he  demanded  and  obtained  the  famous 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  English  then  boasted,  and  still 
boast,  the  noble  firmness  with  which  they  declare,  in  the 
formula  of  that  oath,  that  the  pope  has  no  right  to  depose 
their  sovereign,  to  release  the  subjects  from  their  duty  of 
fidelity  to  him,  or  to  dispose  of  his  crown  in  favor  of  a 
foreign  prince.  But  that  doctrine  which  they  thus  profess 
has  long  been  held  by  the  Catholics  most  attached  to  their 
religion. 

James  was  afraid  of  the  Spanish  power. 

A  first  Prince  of  Wales  had  died  of  poison.  The  second 
Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1600,  was  proposed  as  the  husband 
of  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  III.  Her  elder  sister, 
after  having  been  promised  to  the  first  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  married  Louis  XIII.  The  difference  of  religion  seemed 
to  form  an  obstacle  to  that  union;  but  in  James  hatred  of 
Catholicism  could  give  way  to  his  policy.  The  king  went  so 
far  as  to  send  his  son  Charles  to  Madrid  in  an  incognito  at 
once  artful  and  absurd.  Then  Philip  IV  outraged  Spanish 
etiquette  by  placing  at  his  right  hand  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  not  even  a  crown.  France  was  on  the  watch;  she  also 
negotiated  with  James  I,  and,  in  spite  of  the  promises  that 
had  been  made  to  Spain,  it  was  agreed  between  the  English 
and  French  cabinets  that  Prince  Charles,  son  of  the  English 
king,  should  espouse  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV  and  sister  of  Louis  XIII.    The  very  year  the 
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negotiation  closed  James  died,  and  Charles  became  King 
of  England. 

Rome  had  not  seen  with  pleasure  the  Protestant  son  of  a 
hostile  prince  like  James  ready  to  ally  himself  more  closely 
with  Spain,  which  already  oppressed  the  Roman  court 
enough.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  infanta,  when  in 
London,  would  be  persecuted  with  such  ardent  persuasions 
as  would  detach  her  from  the  Catholic  religion.  The  same 
danger  did  not  present  itself  as  to  France;  far  from  that, 
it  was  possible  that  King  Charles  would  yield  to  the  good 
examples  of  Henrietta.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest  ideas  of 
Urban  VIII,  that  of  aiding  with  his  influence  the  project,  or, 
if  people  choose  to  call  it  so,  the  jealous  ambition  manifested 
by  France. 

Urban,  able  and  far-sighted,  would  not  expose  his  success 
to  any  risks  of  chance;  he  desired,  he  demanded,  he  willed, 
that  nothing  should  be  neglected  to  induce  the  youthful 
Henrietta  to  repair  to  her  husband.  Mary  de'  Medici  had 
reared  her  daughter  in  the  most  lively  feelings  for  the  inter- 
ests, the  glory,  the  preponderance  of  the  Holy  See.  Riche- 
lieu had  not  forgotten  that  at  Rome  he  had  been  conse- 
crated bishop,  with  a  dispensation  as  to  age,  a  rare  favor, 
and  loaded  with  honors,  and  that  at  Avignon  he  had  re- 
ceived a  generous  hospitality.  And  as  Queen  Mary  de' 
Medici  explained  to  him  the  advice  she  fully  intended  to 
give  to  Henrietta,  the  cardinal,  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
his  policy,  and  heartily  approving  the  views  of  the  queen 
mother,  solicited  the  queen,  his  patroness,  to  allow  him  to 
draw  up,  in  the  form  of  instructions,  counsels  which  should 
be  read  by  Henrietta,  and  of  which  she  should  keep  a  copy 
in  the  most  precious  of  her  caskets,  in  order  that  the 
maternal  advice  should  be  constantly  before  her  eyes,  in 
a  situation  difficult  for  a  princess,  daughter  of  Henry  IV, 
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sister  of  the  King  of  France,  and  scarcely  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Rome  and  France  prayed  for  the  happy  success  of  a  mis- 
sion at  once  holy  and  politic.  The  proof  of  the  satisfaction 
of  Rome  is  evident  in  the  simultaneous  despatch  to  the  new 
queen  of  the  golden  rose,  embalmed  with  musk.  The  legate 
Barberini  delivered  to  the  princess,  before  she  left  Paris, 
that  testimony  of  affection. 

The  Vatican  and  the  Louvre  at  that  time  were  on  terms 
of  such  perfect  understanding  that  the  clergy  of  France,  in 
one  of  their  assemblies,  in  1626,  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
its  deliberations  the  following  declaration:  "The  pope  is  the 
visible  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  vicar  of  God  on 
earth,  the  bishop  of  the  bishops  and  the  patriarchs;  in  one 
word,  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter,  in  whom  the  apostolate 
and  the  episcopate  had  their  beginning,  and  upon  whom 
Jesus  Christ  founded  his  Church,  giving  him  the  keys  of 
heaven,  with  the  infallibility  of  the  faith,  which  has  immova- 
bly endured  in  his  successors  to  this  day." 

In  the  same  year,  1626,  Urban  confirmed  the  bulls  of  his 
predecessors,  Saint  Pius  V  and  others,  by  which  it  was  for- 
bidden to  alienate  or  to  give  in  fief  any  land  whatever  which 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See  or  was  to  revert  to  it. 

Then  the  pope  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Francis 
de  la  Rovera,  an  infirm  octogenarian,  on  the  death  of  his  only 
son  Frederic  Ubaldo,  extinguishing  the  male  line,  manifested 
a  design  to  restore  to  the  popes,  in  his  lifetime,  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  which  for  a  hundred  and  forty  years  that  house  had 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  His  Holiness,  therefore,  sent 
Cardinal  Berlinghieri  Gessi  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy, 
including  the  cities  of  Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Sinigaglia, 
Fossombrone,  San  Leone,  and  Cagli. 

The  duke  after  this  generous  act,  of  which  he  soon  re- 
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pented,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Durante,  which  the  pope 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  name  of  Urbania.  The 
ex-duke  of  Urbino  did  not  long  survive  this  act,  which  was 
substantially  just.  At  his  death  the  office  of  prefect  of  Rome 
became  vacant,  and  was  conferred  by  the  pope  upon  Don 
Thaddeo  Barberini,  his  nephew  and  general  of  the  Church. 

Pope  Urban  enjoyed  a  new  triumph  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. While  the  missionaries  carried  into  Abyssinia  the 
blessing  of  Christian  civilization,  Alphonsus  Mendez,  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  the  last  patriarch  who  entered  Abyssinia, 
had  the  happiness  to  bring  into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy 
Church  the  Emperor  Seltan  Segued  [  Sucinius] .  That  prince, 
in  1626,  having  convoked  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  with 
his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  he  made  them  promise,  in  the 
name  of  all  Ethiopia,  an  inflexibly  firm  obedience  to  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  His  Holiness  immediately  wrote  to  that  sov- 
ereign to  congratulate  him,  and  requested  him  to  send  young 
men  to  Rome  to  learn  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  the 
true  apostolic  doctrine  and  the  various  European  languages, 
so  that  they  would  return  to  their  own  country  and  become 
ministers  of  religion  among  nations  abandoned  by  God. 
That  mission  was,  unfortunately,  attacked  by  the  insurgents. 
Fuciladaz,  son  of  the  king,  persecuted  the  missionaries,  and 
for  a  time  re-established  the  old  errors.  Catholic  mission- 
aries often  suffered  martyrdom,  but  that  did  not  exhaust  the 
courage  of  surviving  brethren. 

In  our  life  of  Paul  V  we  stated  that  some  kings  of  Congo 
sent  an  ambassador,  who  died  before  he  could  be  presented 
to  that  pontiff. 

Urban  gave  audience  to  an  ambassador  from  the  same 
country,  John  Baptist  Vives,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  who  was 
kindly  received  and  loaded  with  honors. 

Meantime,  Partemius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent 
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deputies  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to 
seek  means  to  bring  about  a  final  and  durable  reconciliation 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  Urban  was  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  the  entire  negotiation  was 
conducted  by  the  pope  himself,  without  an  interpreter.  The 
deputies  listened  with  respect,  as  the  head  of  Catholicism 
expressed  himself  with  purity  in  the  language  of  Homer,  and 
at  need  quoted  the  best  writers  of  Grecian  antiquity. 

By  a  brief  of  the  14th  of  September,  of  the  year  1627,  the 
pope  granted  the  Minor  Observantines  permission  to  say  the 
office  and  Mass  of  the  twenty- three  martyrs — six  priests  and 
seventeen  laymen  of  their  order — crucified  at  Nagasaki, 
in  Japan. 

Subsequently,  by  a  brief  of  the  15th  of  September,  the  pope 
granted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  permission  to  celebrate  the 
office  and  Mass  of  three  members  of  their  society — Paul 
Miki,  John  de  Goto,  and  James  or  Diego  Kisai,  martyrized  at 
the  same  time  and  place  by  the  Emperor  Taicosama,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1597.  These  Japanese  martyrs  were  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1862. 

The  peace  of  Italy,  which  Urban  had  so  much  at  heart, 
was  disturbed  by  the  dispute  as  to  the  succession  of  Vincent, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Among  the  claimants  was  Charles  Gon- 
zaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  in  France,  much  favored  by 
Richelieu,  and  still  more  by  Pope  Urban.  That  pontiff,  to 
aid  Charles,  granted  him  a  dispensation  to  marry  Mary, 
daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Mantua,  who  died  before 
Duke  Vincent,  his  brother. 

At  this  juncture,  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  vis- 
ited Rome.  The  pope  treated  him  magnificently  and  gave 
him  the  golden  rose. 

In  1627  the  pope  made  a  numerous  promotion  of  cardinals, 
among  whom  was  Peter  de  Berulle,  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  Oratory  of  Jesus,  and  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphili,  who 
became  pontiff  in  1644,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  X. 

In  the  year  1628  Urban  granted  to  all  the  domain  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  the  office  of  Saint  Contardo  Pellegrino, 
prince  of  the  family  of  Este,  who  died  in  the  year  1249.  The 
office,  composed  by  Canon  Placentine  Peter  Mary  Campi, 
was  approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  in  1609,  on  the 
report  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

In  the  same  year  the  pope  published  an  extraordinary 
jubilee,  with  the  prayers  of  the  forty  hours  in  the  three  first 
basilicas  of  Rome,  and  in  two  churches  of  all  the  religious 
orders  during  three  days. 

His  Holiness  himself,  to  set  the  example,  went  in  a  grand 
procession  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  in  Trastevere. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  state  the  origin  of  a  ceremony  which 
takes  place  at  Saint  Peter's  on  the  last  days  of  Holy  Week. 
In  the  Church  of  Saint  Anastasia  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  portions  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  are  preserved.  Urban  had  considerable  portions  en- 
shrined in  a  silver  cross,  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
and  placed  in  Saint  Peter's,  among  the  major  relics,  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  people  on  the  days  prescribed  in  the  briefs, 
after  the  Holy  Spear  and  before  the  Sacred  Veronica,  with 
plenary  indulgence  every  time  the  three  are  shown  from  a 
gallery  in  the  interior  of  the  church  towards  the  right  of 
Saint  Peter's  chair. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1629,  Urban  solemnly  canonized  Saint 
Andrew  Corsini,  a  noble  Florentine,  who  had  taken  the  Car- 
melite habit  in  the  year  13 16.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Fiesole  in  1360,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1373. 
Eugene  IV,  while  in  Florence  in  1440,  induced  by  a  miracle 
wrought  at  the  intercession  of  the  saint,  permitted  his  public 
veneration,  ordering  a  procession  to  his  tomb,  and  allowing 
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the  Mass  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  to  be  celebrated  there. 
Accordingly,  the  Bollandists  say  that  he  was  then  beatified. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  so  much  magnificence 
that  the  cardinals  present  considered  it  equal  to  a  canoniza- 
tion. Gregory  XIII,  in  1583,  gave  the  order  of  Carmelites 
verbal  permission  to  celebrate  the  Mass  and  office  of  that 
saint — a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  Church, 
with  the  semi-double  rite;  and  in  1731  Clement  XII,  who 
was  of  the  Corsini  family,  permitted  that  the  feast  should  be 
celebrated  with  the  double  rite. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  at  this  time  solicited  the  cardinal's  hat 
for  his  brother  Alphonsus,  of  the  order  of  the  Carthusians. 
In  spite  of  the  entreaties  which  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  have 
the  cardinal  support,  Alphonsus  Louis  du  Plessis  Richelieu 
was  dispensed  from  his  vow  of  silence  and  declared  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  and,  two  years  later,  of  Lyons.  Subsequent^ 
he  was  created  cardinal  of  the  title  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
Mount  Pincio.  Urban  declared  that  he  had  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing him  a  cardinal,  because  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
man  very  zealous  for  religion,  full  of  profound  knowledge, 
a  model  of  moral  purity,  and  more  attached  to  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  than  to  the  affairs  of  court.  Matthew  Flach,  who 
called  himself  Illyricus,  because  he  was  born  at  Albona,  in 
Istria,  a  part  of  ancient  Illyria,  and  styled  by  Novaes  the 
originator  of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  had  published, 
in  1557,  a  Latin  Mass,  which  some  believed  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  Lutherans,  on  their  side,  deeming  it 
favorable  to  the  Catholics,  endeavored  to  suppress  it.  In 
that  Mass  is  a  prayer  on  which  Urban  formed  the  celebrated 
prayer  Ante  oculos  tuos  Domine.  By  the  constitution  Inter 
primarias  he  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  re- 
cited it  on  visiting  the  Confession  of  Saint  Peter,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  Corpus  Christi,  the  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of 
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Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  other  apostles,  and  all  the  Fri- 
days in  the  month  of  March;  and  for  the  other  days  of  the 
year  he  granted  an  indulgence  of  seven  years  and  as  many 
quarantines. 

On  the  ioth  of  June,  1630,  Urban  published  a  decree  by 
which  cardinals  perpetually  enjoy  the  title  of  Eminence.  He 
granted  the  same  title  to  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of 
the  empire — the  electors  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves — 
and  to  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  in- 
duced this  act,  and  solicited  for  his  colleagues  the  title  Most 
Eminent,  which  rendered  still  more  illustrious  the  electors  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Previously  the  cardinals  had  received  the  title  only  of 
Most  Illustrious.  On  that  subject  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Doge  of  Venice  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  not  then 
King  of  Sardinia.  On  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to 
which  both  pretended  to  have  rights,  they  wished  to  have  the 
title  of  king,  on  which  condition  they  were  prepared  to 
grant  to  the  cardinals  the  title  of  Eminence.  That  dispute 
had  no  serious  results,  as  Richelieu  interposed. 

During  the  plague  in  1630,  Urban,  by  decrees  of  internal 
police  and  administration,  mitigated  the  effects  of  that 
scourge  as  to  the  city  of  Rome,  which  suffered  less  than 
some  other  cities  of  Italy.  By  a  bull  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1 63 1,  the  pope  declared  that  he  had  still  further  purged  from 
errors  the  Roman  Breviary,  published  by  Saint  Pius  V  and 
reformed  by  Clement  VIII ;  that  he  had  subjected  the  hymns 
to  the  rules  of  poetry  and  of  classical  Latinity ;  that  he  had 
introduced  into  the  Psalms  and  into  the  Canticles  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  Vulgate,  distinguishing  by  asterisks  the  pause 
to  be  made  in  chanting;  that  he  had  collated  the  sermons, 
homilies,  and  legends  with  the  ancient  manuscripts.     He 
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therefore  ordered  the  Breviary  to  be  printed  at  Rome,  with 
his  corrections.  His  Holiness  also  offered  to  send  a  copy 
to  any  place  where  they  wished  to  reprint  it. 

In  the  same  year  Urban,  by  the  advice  of  Father  Valerian 
Magni,  a  celebrated  Capuchin  of  Milan,  suppressed  the 
Jesuitesses.  About  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  at 
Rome  against  the  person  of  the  pope,  originating  with  Hya- 
cinth Centini,  nephew  of  the  pious  Cardinal  Felix  Centini  di 
Ascoli.  The  act  was  a  mad  one,  but  persevered  in  from  a 
perverse  desire  of  revolution.  Hyacinth  wished  to  see  his 
uncle  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  magic,  and,  in  his  silly  malignity,  resolved  to  de- 
prive the  pope  of  life  by  means  of  a  waxen  image.  The  pope 
was  to  die  on  the  day  when  the  image  was  broken.  All  the 
accomplices  of  the  would-be  necromancer  were  tried  and 
severely  punished. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1632,  the  pope  approved  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  instituted  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1617,  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  Frenchman.  Its  object 
was  to  train  missionaries  to  go  into  the  villages  and  hamlets 
and  explain  the  Christian  doctrine  to  peasants,  children,  and 
the  ignorant  generally.  The  members  devoted  themselves  to 
it  by  perpetual  vow,  although  their  vows  were  purely  simple. 
This  zealous  congregation,  whose  generals  have  always  been 
Frenchmen,  and  resided  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  Saint  Laza- 
rus, directed  in  that  country  a  great  number  of  seminaries. 
The  Lazarists,  as  they  are  also  called,  subsequently  served 
the  chapel  royal  of  Versailles,  furnished  rectors  to  the  two 
cities  where  the  king  habitually  resided,  Versailles  and  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  were  the  spiritual  directors  of  the  house  of 
Saint  Cyr  and  the  hotel  of  the  Invalides. 

Those  missionaries  were  not  called  Fathers,  but  priests  of 
the  Mission ;  they  take  also  the  fourth  vow  of  permanence  in 
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the  congregation,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  from  it  except  by 
the  pope  or  the  superior-general. 

Saint  Vincent  also  instituted  in  France,  in  conjunction 
with  Madame  de  Gras,  a  pious  widow,  the  congregation  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  take  care  of  old  men,  children,  the 
poor,  and  the  sick  reluctant  or  unable  to  apply  for  admission 
into  the  hospitals. 

Catholicism  at  this  moment  had  grounds  to  dread  the 
progress  in  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
united  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes.  Their 
power  disturbed  the  emperor,  and  there  was  even  a  report 
that  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  carry  his  arms  into  Italy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  some  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Roman  court  accused  Urban  of  lukewarmness.  But,  on  con- 
sulting the  Roman  Bullarium,  it  becomes  evident  that  Urban 
nobly  accomplished  his  duties.  By  the  constitution  354, 
Suprema,  signed  by  thirty-two  cardinals,  he  established  an 
impost  upon  all  the  ecclesiastical  profits  of  Italy,  and  ordered 
the  same  imposts  to  be  established  in  Germany,  with  the 
same  object.  He  did  all  that  a  pope  could  do  to  repress  the 
projects  of  the  enemy.  However,  malcontents  continued  to 
accuse  the  pope  even  in  his  own  States. 

Cardinal  Gaspar  Borgia,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Catholic 
king  at  Rome,  ventured,  with  more  boldness  than  respect,  in 
a  consistory  and  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals,  to  reproach 
the  pope  with  apathy  and  slowness,  and  said  that  if  misfor- 
tune befell  the  Catholic  cause,  the  pope  would  be  to  blame. 
Urban  silenced  the  cardinal,  and  he  declared  that  the  toler- 
ance he  had  shown  to  Borgia  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  that 
cardinal  had  incurred  censures  and  merited  them  by  his 
temerity.  These  differences  singularly  afflicted  the  Sacred 
College. 

The  situation  of  Urban  was  very  delicate.    From  France 
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he  had  received  services  and  marks  of  protection.  Unfor- 
tunately, France,  which  at  home  opposed  the  Protestants, 
protected  them  elsewhere.  This  complication  of  interests 
became  an  embarrassment  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
avoid.  The  emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  also  assailed 
Urban,  in  consequence  of  their  discontent  with  France.  He 
endeavored  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  religion  with  those 
of  an  ally  whom  he  esteemed,  although  he  blamed  his 
duplicity.  Opposition  to  the  Huguenots  in  Paris  did  not 
justify  support  to  the  Lutherans  at  Dresden 

Shortly  afterwards  the  aspect  of  things  changed.  On  the 
16th  of  November,  1632,  the  imperial  and  Swedish  armies 
met  at  Lutzen,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball.  The  monarch  who  had  been  the  terror  of  Ger- 
many, who  meditated  the  conquest  of  that  country,  and, 
perhaps,  after  imposing  a  terrible  yoke  upon  the  Church,  the 
conquest  of  France — a  dream  inexplicable  in  presence  of  the 
talents  of  Richelieu — that  monarch  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  house  of  Austria  might  hope  to  recover  its  influence. 
But  other  princes,  always  aided  by  France,  continued 
the  war  and  endeavored  to  depress  the  house  of  Austria. 
Ferdinand  demanded  assistance,  and  Urban  sent  him  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  arrived  when  much  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 

The  peace  of  Italy  could  not  be  durable  amidst  the  jealous- 
ies of  two  rivals  so  formidable  as  Richelieu  in  France  and 
Olivares  in  Spain.  But  the  Frenchman  was  abler  than  the 
Spaniard.  To  that  time  (1633)  belongs  the  affair  of  Galileo. 
Already  under  several  pontiffs  that  controversy  had  been 
continued. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Index  Expurgatorius  (Rome,  1835) 
does  not  contain  the  works  on  the  opinions  of  Copernicus  as 
to  the  motion  of  the  earth — namely,  Copernicus,  Astunica, 
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and  Foscarini,  forbidden  by  Paul  V,  March  5,  161 6;  but 
only  the  works  of  Copernicus  donee  corrigantur — till  they 
shall  be  corrected.  The  corrections  of  Copernicus  had  been 
published  with  another  decree  under  Paul  V,  and  reduced 
to  a  simple  hypothesis  the  motion  of  the  earth;  but  there 
had  been  no  new  edition  published  with  such  corrections. 
According  to  that  decree,  and  a  similar  decree  in  1619,  Kepler 
also  had  been  placed  upon  the  Index  on  account  of  his  Epit- 
ome Astronomiae  Copernicanae.  Finally,  in  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Galileo,  on  the  226.  of  June,  1633,  under 
Urban  VIII,  the  order  was  given  also  to  inscribe  the  famous 
dialogue  of  Galileo.  These  five  books,  however,  were  erased 
from  the  list  in  1835.  The  learned  who  have  the  edition  of 
Galileo's  works  printed  at  Padua  in  1744  can  read  in  volume 
four,  published  with  the  usual  approbations,  the  entire 
dialogue  with  the  rest,  perfectly  intact,  and,  moreover, 
with  some  additions  made  by  Galileo's  own  hand  upon 
a  printed  copy  in  the  famous  seminary  of  that  city. 
Only  some  marginal  indications  were  either  corrected  or 
erased. 

The  decree  which  prohibited  or  suspended,  until  cor- 
rected, Copernicus,  Astunica,  and  Foscarini,  also  included 
all  other  books  teaching  the  same  doctrine;  but  the  pope's 
approval  of  the  decree  had  not  been  obtained  when  the 
Index  was  renewed  under  Benedict  XIV,  in  1758.  The  dif- 
ficulty, therefore,  was  so  far  from  solved  that  some  believed 
that  the  hypothesis  ought  to  be  added  to  the  teaching  of  the 
mobility  of  the  earth;  but  the  sacred  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office,  in  its  meeting  on  the  16th  of  August,  1820,  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  affirmative.  The  thing,  being  examined 
anew,  was  judged  in  the  assembly  of  the  17th  of  December, 
1822,  and  a  decree  was  approved  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  By  that 
decree  the  most  eminent  inquisitors-general,  expressly  con- 
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forming  to  the  decree  of  the  sacred  congregation  of  the 
Index  of  1758,  and  to  their  own  of  1820,  declared  that  it  was 
permissible  at  Rome  to  print  and  publish  works  treating  on 
the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion  of  modern  astronomers. 

In  the  present  state  of  astronomical  teaching,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  that  teaching  and  the  decrees  of 
Rome  as  to  the  movements  of  the  earth,  a  fact  of  which  many 
seem  to  be  unaware. 

It  is  pretended  by  some  that  the  Rome  of  Gregory  XVI 
and  Pius  IX  persisted  in  the  doctrines  which  were  applied 
to  Galileo  in  1633.  Gregory  XVI  and  Pius  IX  made  no 
change  in  the  decree  of  1822,  approved  by  Pius  VII. 

Summoned  from  Florence,  Galileo  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  1 6th  of  December,  1633,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Francis  Niccolini,  ambassador  from  Tuscany  to  Rome.  In 
the  month  of  April  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissary  of  the  Holy  Office,  who,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Niccolini,  "gave  him  the  kindest  reception,  and 
assigned  him  the  room  of  the  fiscal  of  that  tribunal."  Nic- 
colini adds :  "He  was  allowed  to  be  waited  upon  by  his  own 
servant  [Galileo  was  then  sixty-nine  years  old],  who  slept 
by  his  side;  and  my  own  servants  take  his  meals  to  him  in 
his  room,  and  return  to  me,  morning  and  evening.  Signor 
Galilei  was  sent  to  me  yesterday  evening." 

There  was  a  sentence,  however,  which  condemned  Galileo 
to  imprisonment;  but  that  sentence  was  merely  formal,  and 
was  commuted  to  banishment  to  the  gardens  of  the  Trinita 
de'  Monti,  whither  Niccolini  conducted  him  on  the  21st  of 
June,  three  days  after  that  condemnation.  Subsequently, 
from  Rome,  Galileo  passed  to  Sienna,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  Piccolomini;  finally,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  which  had  scourged  Florence,  he  was  permitted, 
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after  about  three  months,  to  return  to  his  villa  of  Arcetri, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1642. 

The  weight  of  the  air  was  not  discovered  by  Evangelista 
Torricelli,  a  disciple  of  Galileo,  until  1645,  three  years  after 
his  master's  death. 

During  the  affair  of  Galileo,  Richelieu  seems  to  have  been 
silent ;  or  if  he  added  a  few  words  to  the  demands  of  the  court 
of  Tuscany,  he  did  so  with  the  indifference  with  which  he 
then  regarded  everything  that  concerned  a  court  governed 
by  so  near  a  relative  of  Queen  Mary,  who  was  already  wan- 
dering about  Europe,  and  whom  the  cardinal,  ungrateful  no 
doubt,  would  have  preferred  to  see  settled  in  Florence. 

Urban  became  more  than  ever  plunged  in  grief.  France 
directed  armies  on  Flanders,  thence  to  aid  the  Dutch;  and 
not  content  with  that  menace,  which  commenced  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Flemish  possessions  of  Philip  III,  she  had 
secured  in  Italy  the  alliance  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Parma,  and  was  rekindling  war  in  the  Peninsula.  At  this 
moment  Urban  sent  to  Paris  Julius  Mazarin,  who  was  al- 
ready known  to  Richelieu  and  esteemed  by  him.  The  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  Austria  demanded  the  recall  of  Maza- 
rin, affirming  that  he,  in  concert  with  Richelieu,  was  striving 
to  produce  a  universal  war.  At  that  juncture  the  cabinets  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  affirming  that  they  were  insulted, 
charged  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  complain  to  Rome 
against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  ready  to  take  up  arms 
and  invade  the  cities  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  ambas- 
sador spoke  thus  to  the  pope:  "The  Duke  of  Parma  is  our 
feudatory ;  and  you  have  the  right,  on  our  demand,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  duchy." 

Urban  had  not  always  th^  strong  decision  of  Saint  Pius  V, 
Sixtus  V,  and  so  many  others  of  the  predecessors  of  those 
bold  pontiffs.     He  contented  himself  with  sending  to  the 
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Duke  of  Parma  the  vice-legate  of  Bologna,  to  beg  the  duke 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  Upon  the  complaint  of  that  prince  to 
France,  the  Count  de  Noailles,  ambassador,  was  ordered  to 
oppose  all  action,  political  or  religious,  which  could  disturb 
the  Duke  of  Parma. 

There  were  various  causes  of  discord  between  the  pon- 
tifical government  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  on  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara.  Some  impru- 
dent advisers  irritated  Urban.  With  his  consent,  under  the 
pretext  of  continuing  the  embellishments  in  the  Sala  Regia, 
near  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  ornaments  and  inscriptions 
placed  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Venice 
between  Pope  Alexander  III  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  I 
were  removed. 

Hostilities  against  Ferrara  were  expected.  But  if  the 
grand  council  of  Venice  impetuously  adopted  prompt  and 
stern  measures,  it  also  very  often  happened  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  nobles  opposed  violent  plans  and  strongly 
counselled  patience  and  trust  in  the  effect  of  time.  The 
moderate  party  prevailed,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
declare  a  renunciation  of  all  system  of  compromise.  Thus, 
without  actual  war,  the  operations  of  commerce  were  sus- 
pended and  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  was 
ordered  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with  its  ministers. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  reign  of  Innocent  X,  that  this  inter- 
course was  restored.  The  wisdom  of  Venice  had  foreseen 
that  prudent  and  necessary  reparation. 

The  Duke  of  Parma,  not  so  well  advised,  without  waiting 
for  the  army  of  Louis  XIII,  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  diffi- 
cult passes  of  the  Alps,  attacked  the  Spaniards.  The  latter 
threw  into  the  field  all  their  forces  stationed  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  they  were  about  to  drive  the  duke,  possibly  for- 
ever, from  his  duchy,  when  Urban  sent  to  the  Spanish  camp  the 
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Bishop  of  Imola,  with  orders  to  conjure  the  Duke  of  Modena 
to  grant  a  truce,  and  then  a  peace  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

At  this  juncture  the  Duke  of  Crequy  brought  aid  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  reproached  him  with  not  having  waited 
longer,  and  forced  him  to  seize  upon  the  Cremonese  and  the 
territory  of  Lodi.  Marshal  d'Estrees,  ambassador  from 
France  to  Rome,  also  interfered.  Crequy  urged  D'Estrees  to 
resort  to  any  pretext  for  speaking  warmly  upon  the  subject  to 
the  pope.  D'Estrees  had  not  yet  fulfilled  all  the  long  ceremo- 
nies necessary  to  give  official  existence  to  an  ambassador  to 
Rome.  The  pope,  unwilling  to  be  offended  by  too  vivacious 
speeches,  refused  to  grant  D'Estrees  the  audience  which  he 
solicited.  The  marshal,  who  doubtless  had  secret  orders  for 
his  actions,  complained  to  Richelieu  and  demanded  his  sup- 
port. The  cardinal  would  neither  employ  force  in  support 
of  the  repulsed  D'Estrees,  nor  yield  by  recalling  him,  but 
preferred  to  treat  on  the  affair  directly  with  the  pope,  to 
whom  he  wrote. 

D'Estrees,  in  fact,  was  received,  but  had  to  depart  imme- 
diately after  receiving  that  simple  satisfaction. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1636,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  at- 
tached in  heart  to  France,  was  accredited  as  protector  of  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  in  1637  Mazarin  returned,  with  a  mis- 
sion. The  only  revenge  which  Richelieu  appeared  to  have 
taken  for  that  repulse  was  to  leave  the  embassy  to  Rome 
vacant  for  four  years. 

During  those  four  years  the  Spanish  ambassadors  en- 
deavored to  increase  their  privileges,  hoping  that  from  some 
abuse  or  from  confessed  precedent  they  might  draw  still 
further  advantages,  if  need  be.  There  existed  at  Rome  a  law 
called  di  precedenza,  dating  back  as  far  as  1 504,  under  Julius 
II.  By  this  law  European  ambassadors  are  placed,  in  the 
ceremonies,  in  the  following  order:  the  ambassador  of  the 
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emperor,  King  of  the  Romans ;  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain, 
Aragon,  Portugal,  England,  Sicily,  Hungary,  Cyprus,  Bo- 
hemia, Poland,  and  Dacia. 

In  1637  tne  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  be- 
longed to  Spain;  the  kingdom  of  England  had  no  represen- 
tative; the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had  absorbed  Bohemia  and 
Dacia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  was  claimed  by  Venice. 
Thus  the  twelve  kingdoms  represented  in  1 504  were  reduced 
to  four  at  the  utmost.  A  Spanish  ambassador  laid  claim  to 
four  pre-eminences,  but  he  did  not  clearly  explain  his  idea. 
At  length  an  agreement  was  arrived  at.  As  the  Catholic 
religion  had  sustained  such  grievous  losses  in  the  defection 
of  England,  the  higher  diplomatic  agents  were  classed  thus : 
the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  and  Poland. 
By  a  wise  article  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  ambassadors 
took  precedence  according  to  the  day  on  which  their  cre- 
dentials were  delivered. 

Subsequently,  in  1640,  the  ambassador  from  Portugal  re- 
covered his  precedence  of  the  ambassador  from  Poland. 

Meantime,  a  priest  who  had  gone  to  China  to  propagate 
the  Catholic  religion  there  submitted  to  the  Holy  See,  in 
1637,  a  question  whether,  in  case  of  necessity,  laymen  might 
not  receive  sacramental  confession.  He  said  that  an  affirma- 
tive reply  giving  that  permission,  as  applicable  only  to 
China,  would  facilitate  the  means  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  women,  who  in  that  empire  are  governed  with  a  rigorous 
jealousy.  Urban,  not  doubting  what  would  be  the  reply  of 
the  Roman  theologians,  submitted  the  question  to  them. 
They  speedily  showed  that  the  power  and  the  faculty  of 
remitting  sins  or  retaining  them  were  granted  by  Christ  to 
priests  only.  These  theologians  did  not  adopt  the  passages 
of  canon  law  that  were  invoked  in  favor  of  lawful  confession 
in  such  cases. 
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In  some  parts  of  Christendom  disputes  still  continued  on 
the  question  of  grace,  which  had  been  raised  by  Baius,  about 
the  year  1560,  and  renewed  by  Cornelius  Jansenius,  Bishop 
of  Ypres. 

Urban  renewed  the  bulls  of  Saint  Pius  V  of  1567,  and  of 
Gregory  XIII  of  1579;  and  condemned,  by  a  bull  of  the  6th 
of  March,  1641,  the  book  entitled  "Augustinus  Cornelii  Jan- 
senii."  Jansenius  had  been  engaged  twenty- two  years  in  com- 
posing it;  "not,"  said  he,  "to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Saint 
Augustine,  which  for  five  hundred  years  had  been  banished 
from  the  Catholic  schools,  but  to  explain  the  opinions  of 
Baius,  and  to  establish  the  system  which  declares  that,  after 
the  fall  of  Adam,  we  are  necessitated  to  doing  good  or  evil — 
good,  when  grace  predominates  in  us ;  and  evil,  when  we  are 
under  the  domination  of  concupiscence." 

Jansenius  further  laid  down  that  God  has  imposed  upon 
men  many  sins;  man  cannot  avoid  them,  because  he  lacks 
grace,  which  would  prevent  him  from  sinning.  On  that 
point  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans  laughingly  said  that  "if 
God  had  given  him  the  throne  of  Saint  Louis,  he  would  never 
have  allowed,  among  his  subjects,  men  who,  after  a  revolu- 
tion or  a  crime,  could  allege  as  an  excuse,  like  the  Jansenists, 
that  they  had  lacked  grace." 

Jansenius  never  published  his  work;  on  the  contrary,  he 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  send  it  to  Rome,  to  submit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  In  fact,  he  wrote  to  Urban  a 
letter  replete  with  respect  and  submission;  but,  before  that 
letter  could  be  despatched,  he  died  of  the  plague,  and  fearing 
that  his  partisans  would  suppress  it,  he  declared,  in  his  last 
will  and  testament,  that  if  Rome  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  any  alterations  in  the  book  submitted  to  its  examina- 
tion, he  respectfully  submitted,  declaring  that  he  died  as  he 
had  lived,  an  obedient  son  of  the  Roman  Church.    We  should 
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know  nothing  about  that  letter,  had  it  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  published  it  after  the 
taking  of  Ypres. 

After  the  death  of  Jansenius,  some  of  his  partisans  sup- 
pressed the  letter,  without  speaking  of  the  submission  prom- 
ised by  the  author,  and  they  published  the  book,  which  was 
first  printed  at  Louvain,  in  1640.  That  edition  was  followed 
by  two  others,  one  published  at  Paris,  the  other  at  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  1640,  the  book  was  prohibited  by  the 
Holy  Office,  and  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp  were  the  first  to 
declare  war  against  the  doctrines  contained  in  that  book,  by 
publishing  a  work  entitled  "Theological  Theses  upon  Grace." 

Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  that  book  in  a  bull 
published  by  Urban  VIII,  about  1642,  it  found  defenders  in 
the  University  of  Louvain,  where  Baius  had  been  dean  and 
Jansenius  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  resistance  of 
that  academy  continued  during  eight  or  nine  years.  The 
university  sent  to  Rome  deputies  to  complain  of  the  pon- 
tifical bull,  and  to  Madrid  to  prevent  the  immediate  publica- 
tion of  it  in  Spanish  Flanders. 

The  Catholic  king,  notwithstanding  this  device,  ordered 
the  bull  to  be  published  in  Brabant,  and  forbade  any  one, 
under  penalty  of  five  hundred  florins'  fine  for  the  first  offence, 
and  six  years'  exile  for  the  second,  to  attack  the  bull  or  to 
oppose  its  publication.  After  some  time  the  resistance  grew 
weaker  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  those  same  doctors  sub- 
sequently distinguished  themselves  against  Jansenism  by  a 
great  number  of  decrees  which  displayed  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine. 

Meantime  the  book  of  Jansenius  was  defended  by  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  his  best  friend,  known  under  the  name  of 
Abbe  de  Saint  Cyran,  who  died  in  1643,  after  various  painful 
vicissitudes.    To  him  succeeded  Anthony  Arnauld.    These 
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doctrines,  having  seduced  a  great  number  of  religious  com- 
munities, bishops,  and  persons  of  various  conditions  in  so- 
ciety, spread  in  France.  To  obviate  those  evils,  Urban,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1644,  sent  forth  his  bull  In  eminenti, 
which  he  had  published  on  the  6th  of  March,  1641,  to  the 
faculty  of  theology  of  Paris,  sitting  at  the  Sorbonne,  which 
ordered  its  members  not  to  approve  the  doctrine  condemned 
by  that  bull. 

That  sufficed  to  urge  Arnauld  to  a  barefaced  defence  of  the 
book  of  Jansenius,  of  which  he  published  an  apology.  It 
was  refuted  by  Monsignor  Hebert,  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Vabre,  but  Arnauld  pretended  to  justify  his  first  apology  by 
another.  This  latter  was  prohibited  in  1647  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Besangon,  and  by  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy 
in  1648.  In  fact,  Arnauld,  otherwise  a  man  of  so  much 
merit,  continued  to  his  death  the  obstinate  defender  of  Jan- 
senius. 

The  long  pontificate  of  Urban  gave  his  nephews  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  immense  wealth;  and  the  older  he  grew, 
the  greater  became  the  power  of  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini, 
who,  in  an  imperious  tone,  disposed  of  all  authority. 

Meantime  Ranutius  and  Odoard  Farnese  had  contracted 
enormous  debts  at  Rome.  On  that  subject  new  disputes 
arose  between  Rome  and  those  princes,  who  suffered  great 
losses  from  a  war  of  their  own  causing. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September,  1641,  Urban  made  a  promotion 
of  cardinals,  among  whom,  especially  on  account  of  his  name, 
was  the  distinguished  Francis  Maria  Machiavelli,  a  noble 
Florentine,  cousin  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  the 
pope.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  related  to  the  Floren- 
tine secretary.  To  that  promotion  belongs  Julius  Mazarin, 
who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  1602.  At  first  a  captain  of 
infantry,  he  was  next  employed  at  Milan,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  pontifical  commissary,  Francis  Sacchetti.  Subsequently 
he  accompanied  the  legate  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  to 
Lombardy,  where  he  displayed  his  prodigious  ability  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  became 
canon  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  vice-sommist  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  who  was  vice-chancellor.  Subsequently  he  was 
sent  as  nuncio  extraordinary  into  France,  where  he  remained 
two  years. 

As  vice-legate  at  Avignon,  he  made  himself  valued  for  his 
talents.  Louis  XIII,  who  liked  him,  recalled  him  to  France, 
and  at  the  request  of  that  prince,  Mazarin  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal. On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Mazarin  became 
prime  minister  of  France.  The  other  details  of  his  life  do  not 
belong  to  this  part  of  our  annals. 

A  promotion  of  cardinals  readily  makes  known  two  im- 
portant facts:  (i)  the  situation  of  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Holy  See  with  regard  to  some  of  the  powers,  and  the  degree 
of  favor  those  powers  obtain  at  that  distribution  of  the  great 
Christian  rewards;  (2)  the  spirit  of  justice  or  of  nepotism 
which  animates  the  pontiff,  and  which  causes  him  to  seek  out 
men  of  distinguished  reputation,  or  which  prepares  in  ad- 
vance for  furnishing  to  the  nephews  their  reinforcements  in 
the  coming  conclave. 

The  list  of  the  new  cardinals  also  includes  the  name  of 
Ascanio  Filomarino,  a  man  whose  nomination  all  parties 
could  approve.  Then  came  Mark  Antony  Bragadino,  a  per- 
sonage of  singular  probity,  bearing  a  name  celebrated  at 
Venice.  His  nomination  was  unsolicited,  and  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendly  feeling  of  the  great  council. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  honor  Venice  to  the 
neglect  of  Genoa,  her  rival.  Octavius  Raggi,  a  Genoese,  was 
the  next  cardinal;  he  was  a  great  patron  of  Italian  men  of 
letters.     Pietro  Donato  Cesi,  of  the  house  of  the  dukes  of 
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Aquasparta,  attained  the  purple  by  passing  through  various 
offices  in  the  Roman  court. 

Jerome  Verospi,  a  man  of  talent  and  of  wit,  who  was  to  be 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Barberino  in  the  next  conclave. 
Vincent  Marcelani,  son  of  a  Lombard  mason,  had  entered  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  where,  by  the  encouragement  of  his 
superiors  and  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  business,  he 
had  greatly  promoted  the  art  of  architecture  and  the  study 
of  the  theological  sciences.  He  excelled  in  drawing  plans, 
and  before  the  purple  was  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was  sent 
to  Malta  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  fortifications 
which  the  Holy  See  erected  on  that  island.  The  promotion 
of  Marcelani  was  a  public  homage  to  the  learned. 

Francis  Peretti  Montalto,  the  last  scion  of  the  family  of 
Sixtus  V.  This  nomination  was  a  tribute  of  pontifical  grati- 
tude for  the  glory  acquired  by  that  great  pope. 

Virginius  Orsini,  a  Roman  lord,  a  man  of  sense  and  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that 
name,  and  considered  likely  to  become  pope.  That  ingenious 
instinct  which  predicts  popes  from  reputations  for  virtue, 
ability,  and  prudent  conduct,  that  instinct  which  can  second 
a  well-calculated  foresight,  is  a  kind  of  sagacity  very  com- 
mon at  Rome,  where,  moreover,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

Julius  Gabrielli,  a  noble  Roman,  who  held  the  cardinalate 
for  forty  years.  Novaes  mentions  the  excessive  leaning  of 
that  cardinal  to  economy. 

Rinaldo  d'Este,  of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Modena.  He 
had  followed  the  career  of  arms;  whence,  says  Novaes,  he 
passed  into  the  ecclesiastical  militia,  at  the  request  of  the 
house  of  Austria. 

There  was  no  Frenchman  included  in  these  creations.  The 
differences  arising  out  of  the  rejection  of  Marshal  d'Estrees 
were,  apparently,  not  yet  settled. 
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Shortly  before  that  promotion,  Urban  had  published  a  con- 
stitution to  preserve  from  all  prejudice  or  infringement  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  inferior  churches.  The 
pope  restored  to  vigor  bulls  published  under  Alexander  III, 
Innocent  III,  Clement  VII,  and  Leo  X;  and  they  were 
thenceforward  to  be  executed,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  any  emperor,  king,  republic,  or  other  sovereignty 
whatsoever.  If  any  legates  a  latere,  vice-chancellors,  or  nun- 
cios have  authorized  such  prejudices  or  infringements,  they 
have  acted  reprehensibly ;  they  had  no  warrant  for  authoriz- 
ing any  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  or  the  im- 
prisonment of  any  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Finally,  every 
right  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See  is  declared  valid 
and  exempt  from  all  exception.  This  constitution  was  given 
at  Rome,  near  Saint  Peter,  under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1641,  and  of  the 
pontificate  the  eighteenth. 

In  January,  1642,  all  Europe  looked  attentively  towards 
France.  The  health  of  Richelieu  was  daily  declining,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  busied  upon  his  last  will  and  instructions. 
Voltaire  incorrectly  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  testament. 
Foncemagne  has  triumphantly  replied  to  him.  The  testa- 
ment of  His  Eminence,  which  Foncemagne  published,  is 
authentic;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  that  his- 
torical fact. 

I  learned  at  Rome  that  there  was  preserved  there,  but  mis- 
laid, the  dedication  of  that  testament  to  Louis  XIII,  written 
in  Latin  by  the  cardinal  himself.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
chanceries  of  other  countries,  as  it  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by 
the  nuncio,  Monsignor  Bagni,  Archbishop  of  Athens. 

But  after  many  researches  the  mysterious  document  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  attention  still  returned  to  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Foncemagne,  entitled  "State  Maxims  and  Political 
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Testament  of  Armand  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu," and  preceded  by  another  introduction. 

Urban's  courage  was  not  diminished.  The  Marquis  de 
Fontenay,  ambassador  from  France,  a  man  of  moderate  dis- 
position, who  from  the  first  moment  comprehended  Rome, 
gave  assurances  of  friendship  to  the  pope,  to  which  Urban 
replied  by  testimonies  of  an  affection  all  the  more  precious  to 
the  Louvre  because  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1642,  the  king's  health  insensibly  declined.  He 
was  to  die  four  months  and  ten  days  after  his  minister.  Ur- 
ban gave  De  Fontenay  advice  at  once  affectionate  and 
sound,  as  to  the  prudence  which  would  be  necessary  on  the 
eve  of  a  regency  which  was  to  care  for  the  policy  and  the 
interests  of  a  king  only  four  years  and  a  half  old.  In  the  con- 
tinual struggles  between  France  and  Spain,  it  seemed  that 
the  latter  must  have  the  advantage,  as  it  was  governed  by  a 
king  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  had  been  on  the  throne  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  But  that  king  possessed  in  his  dis- 
position no  more  determination  than  is  ordinarily  displayed 
by  a  council  of  regency.  Urban,  therefore,  hoped  that  he 
might  live  still  long  enough  to  restore  and  maintain  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  These  ideas  absorbed  all  his 
cares;  Germany  had  little  to  demand  his  attention,  and  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  protecting,  in  England,  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta,  overwhelmed  by  persecutions  and  by  those  griefs 
which  often  deprive  us  of  all  love  of  life.  In  1643  the  pope 
reflected  on  the  great  number  of  holidays.  The  poor  made 
many  complaints  to  the  pontifical  government  that,  owing  to 
these,  they  could  not  always  easily  earn  bread,  and  that  on 
such  holidays  they  abandoned  themselves  to  vice,  and  espe- 
cially to  drunkenness.  The  pope  thought  fit  to  suppress  a 
great  many  of  these  holidays,  and  he  signed  the  constitution 
Universa,  dated  on  the  13th  of  September,  1642,  but  not  pub- 
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lished  till  1643.  He  also  erected  between  Modena  and  Bo- 
logna a  fortress,  called,  after  himself,  Fort  Urban.  He 
founded  the  College  De  Propaganda  Fide,  which  was  also 
called,  after  him,  the  Urban  College.  He  added  new  lines  to 
the  Castle  of  Sant*  Angelo,  on  the  side  which  is  towards  the 
Leonine  city ;  he  ordered  the  construction  of  the  fine  fountain 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  to  him  Rome  also  owes  the 
fountain  near  the  Barberini  palace  facing  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  then  concluded,  by  the  intervention 
of  France,  between  the  pope,  Edward  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  combined  princes  of  Italy. 

Urban  hoped  to  enjoy  its  benefits;  but  falling  sick,  he  soon 
perceived  that  his  illness  was  beyond  remedy.  He  called  for 
the  succors  of  religion,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1644,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  after  governing  the  Church 
twenty-one  years,  all  but  seven  days.  He  was  interred  at  the 
Vatican. 

Urban  had  enriched  his  nephews.  Novaes  affirmed  that  he 
had  read,  in  a  manuscript  account  of  the  death  of  that  pope, 
that  Urban  when  dying  expressed  his  regret  for  such  prodi- 
gality, and  that  the  cardinal  nephew  generously  offered  to 
restore  the  property.  We  read  in  Feller :  "The  moderation 
and  prudence  of  Urban  were  especially  remarkable  in  the 
affair  of  Galileo  the  philosopher,  whose  dogmatizing  temper 
he  restrained  indeed,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  his 
opinion  as  an  astronomical  hypothesis.  Galileo  himself  lauds 
the  goodness  of  Urban's  treatment  of  him,  in  which  Urban 
imitated  the  conduct  of  Paul  V." 

The  sacred  Latin  poetry  of  Urban  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
the  Louvre,  under  the  title  of  Maff  ei  Barberini  Poemata.  He 
also  published  Italian  poems  (Rome,  1640,  i2mo).  They 
consist  of  seventy  sonnets,  two  hymns,  and  an  ode.     All 
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those  works  are  admired.  Whatever  prejudices  some  authors 
may  have  accredited  against  Urban,  he  was  a  great  pope,  and 
must  have  a  place  among  those  who  have  the  most  illustrated 
the  papacy.  His  reign  consists  of  lofty  actions,  and  of  ideas 
which  strongly  remind  one  of  those  of  Sixtus  V,  Paul  V,  and 
Gregory  XV,  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  models, 
and  whom  he  endeavored  to  resemble,  as  far  as  the  bent  of 
his  disposition  and  the  strength  of  his  mind  would  allow. 
The  Holy  See  was  vacant  one  month  and  fifteen  days. 
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INNOCENT  X— A.D.  1644 

INNOCENT  X  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamphili)was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1572,  of  a  very  noble  family, 
originally  of  Gubbio. 

Placed  in  the  Roman  College,  the  resort  of  the  young 
Roman  nobility,  he  applied  himself  to  all  the  studies  that 
could  enhance  the  advantages  of  his  birth.  At  twenty  he  was 
received  as  doctor,  and  soon  after  made  consistorial  advocate 
and  auditor  of  the  Rota,  when  his  uncle,  Jerome  Pamphili, 
who  had  occupied  that  honorable  magistracy,  was  created 
cardinal. 

Giovanni  Battista  filled  the  post  during  twenty-five  years, 
and  drew  up  with  admirable  learning  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  decisions,  which  the  princes  his  heirs  carefully 
preserve  in  their  library. 

Gregory  XV,  aware  of  his  talents  for  business,  sent  him  as 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Naples.  Urban  VIII  recalled  him  to 
accompany  his  nephew,  Francis  Barberini,  whom  he  had  ac- 
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credited  to  France  and  Spain.  In  reward  of  his  labors,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  made  nuncio  apostolic,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Philip  IV.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1629,  the  same  pope 
invested  him  with  the  purple. 

After  the  funeral  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  fifty-six  cardinals 
went  into  conclave  on  the  9th  of  August,  1644.  As  frequently 
happens,  there  were  several  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
who  were  worthy  of  the  papacy;  the  choice  was  difficult  to 
make,  and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  conclave  would  be  long. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  first  named;  but  the  great  heat 
so  affected  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  conclave,  and 
in  a  short  time  his  life  was  even  despaired  of. 

Ultimately  Pamphili  obtained  forty-nine  votes — that  is  to 
say,  thirteen  more  than  the  two  thirds  requisite  to  make  the 
election  canonical — and  great  joy  was  felt  by  Rome. 

With  reference  to  that  election,  the  following  account  was 
published  in  France  at  that  time  by  Peter  Targa : 

"The  Holy  Apostolic  See  being  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  of  happy  memory,  when  the  bark  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  tossed  by  tempestuous  winds,  it  has 
pleased  the  divine  mercy,  at  the  end  of  forty-nine  days  of 
conclave,  to  console  his  people  by  the  election  of  a  Roman 
pontiff,  aged  seventy  years  to  which  that  dignity  was  as  it 
were  predicted  to  him  when  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
John  Baptist. 

"The  father  of  His  Holiness  was  Camillus  Pamphilus, 
Roman,  and  his  mother  Mary  del  Bof  ale,  a  Roman  lady  of  an 
ancient  family,  noble,  esteemed  and  loved  in  all  times  by  the 
Roman  people,  having  only  one  nephew,  also  named  Camil- 
lus, twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  follower  and  imitator 
of  his  ancestors  in  all  their  noble,  wise,  and  virtuous  quali- 
ties, son  of  the  illustrious  Pamphilus,  brother-german  of  His 
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Holiness,  and  of  Olympia,  of  the  house  of  Maldachini  and 
Gualtieri,  both  noble,  and  long  resident  in  the  city  of  Viterbo. 

"His  Holiness,  before  his  pontificate,  filled  posts  in  the 
Holy  Church;  he  rose  by  continual  vigils  and  studies.  In  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age  he  was  received  as  doctor,  and 
began,  with  general  admiration,  to  exercise  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate in  the  court  of  Rome;  and  in  the  year  1600  he  was 
made  consistorial  advocate  by  Clement  VIII,  a  very  erudite 
pope,  who,  having  learned  the  value  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Pamphili,  honored  him,  in  1604,  with  the  office  of  auditor  of 
the  Rota,  which  became  vacant  by  the  promotion  to  the  car- 
dinalate  of  his  uncle,  Jerome  Pamphili,  who  was  vicar  and 
governor  of  Rome. 

"In  the  year  1621  Gregory  XV,  of  happy  memory,  sent 
him  as  nuncio  to  Naples,  where  he  behaved  generously  and 
merited  great  praise;  and  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  the  year 
1626,  he  was  sent  as  datary  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  legate  in 
France.  In  the  following  year  he  had  the  like  post  in  his 
legation  in  Spain,  where,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  he  remained  as  nuncio  in  ordinary  with  great  justice 
and  piety,  and  to  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  pope,  but 
also  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  all  the  kingdom.  Then  he 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1627,  having  been  kept  in  petto  by  His  Holiness, 
who  afterwards  declared  him  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Saint 
Eusebius,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1629.  In  the  year  1630, 
having  returned  to  France,  to  the  great  gratification  of  all 
the  court,  he  was  employed  in  various  congregations,  on  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  business  of  Holy  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  congregations  of  Sacred  Ceremonies,  the 
Council,  the  Holy  Office,  the  Propaganda,  Ecclesiastical  Im- 
munity, jurisdictional  controversies,  State,  and  others. 

"His  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of  September  of  the 
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year  1644,  on  Thursday,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  by  ballot 
and  accesso.  He  took  the  name  of  Innocent  X,  having  been 
reared  by  Cardinal  Innocent  del  Bufalo,  his  relative,  who 
was  nuncio  in  France. 

"The  adoration  having  been  made,  the  musicians  of  the 
papal  chapel  chanted  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,  and  Cardinal 
Francis  Barberini,  instead  of  the  prince-cardinal  of  Tuscany, 
first  deacon,  to  whom  that  duty  belonged,  but  who  was  ill, 
took  the  cross  to  the  balcony,  where  the  benediction  is  given, 
to  announce  to  the  people  that  a  new  pope  was  created.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  and  immediately  all  the  bells  of  all  the  quar- 
ters of  Rome  caused  the  populace,  who  awaited  the  news,  to 
thrill  with  joy,  and  to  shout  with  one  voice,  'Long  live  Pope 
Innocent  X !'  And,  hastening  in  crowds  to  see  their  prince, 
they  gathered  so  numerously  that  Duke  Savelli,  marshal  of 
the  Church,  for  the  safety  of  the  conclave  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  city,  ordered  the  barrier  to  be  closed,  to  keep  back  that 
rush  of  people  who,  impatient  in  their  joy,  impetuously 
rushed  towards  the  Vatican  Palace. 

"His  Holiness,  attired  in  his  pontificals,  and  having  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  was  carried  in  a  chair  from  his  palace  to 
Saint  Peter's;  and  then,  the  Swiss  guard  having  signalized 
that  fact  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  the  cannons  and 
other  artillery  were  discharged  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
which  caused  more  rejoicing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Then  His  Holiness,  seated  upon  the  great  seat  of  the  apostles, 
was  adored  by  forty-eight  cardinals,  who  first  kissed  his 
slipper  and  then  his  hand,  and  afterwards  embraced  him,  the 
other  infirm  cardinals  being  unable  to  attend. 

"The  square  of  Saint  Peter's  was  full  of  soldiers,  both  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  drawn  up  in  fine  order,  the  people,  above 
forty  thousand  in  number,  shouting,  'Long  live  Pope  Inno- 
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cent  X  P  and  His  Holiness  with  gentle  countenance  and  pa- 
ternal words,  and  with  tearful  eyes  that  attested  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart,  gave  the  universal  benediction,  followed 
by  an  acclamation  that  shook  the  welkin.  And  on  the  same 
evening,  and  the  two  following  evenings,  the  Castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo  discharged  its  artillery,  and  the  whole  city,  by  its 
illuminations,  bonfires,  and  fireworks,  gave  perfect  tokens 
of  its  joy.  A  beautiful  sight  was  presented  by  the  squares 
of  Navona  and  Pasquin,  which  are  by  the  Pamphili  palace, 
where  His  Holiness  lived  when  he  was  cardinal.  Then  all 
the  surrounding  palaces,  especially  those  of  the  Orsini,  of 
Don  Maria  Pamphili,  and  of  the  Marquis  Tassi,  put  torches 
and  wax-lights  in  their  windows;  and  at  the  palace  of  the 
Orsini,  beside  the  fine  Navona  square,  there  was  upon  the 
lodge  a  great  papal  tiara,  in  high  relief,  gilded,  and,  beneath, 
the  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and  the  dove  with  the  olive-branch  in 
its  beak,  which  are  the  arms  of  His  Holiness,  together  with  a 
fine  array  of  lights,  which  resembled  so  many  twinkling 
stars.  The  same  was  done  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Florence,  and  many  other  of  the  Roman  palaces, 
and  the  lodgings  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings  and  princes, 
which  for  three  nights  rivalled  in  splendor  the  moon  at  her 
full. 

"Some  particulars  must  be  mentioned  that  had  been  noticed 
as  presaging  the  exaltation  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  Battista 
Pamphili  to  the  pontificate— namely,  that  in  the  casual  allot- 
ment of  the  cells  or  dormitories  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave, that  of  His  Holiness  was  opposite  to  the  lodge  of  the 
general  benediction;  and  during  the  said  conclave  a  dove 
was  seen  to  circle  round  the  cell  of  Cardinal  Pamphili,  as  was 
seen  and  pondered  by  many;  and  it  was  even  seen  to  alight 
upon  the  portico  and  drink  from  the  fountain,  calling  to 
mind  the  arms  of  His  Holiness,  a  dove,  and  the  dove  of 
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Noah's  ark,  sent  forth  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  deluge, 
and  returning  with  the  olive-branch  in  its  beak,  the  emblem 
of  peace.  To  which  end,  peace,  His  Holiness  directed  his  first 
cares,  for  to  that  end  he  appointed  eminent  cardinals  as 
legates  from  the  Holy  See — Spada  to  the  Most  Christian 
King,  Sacchetti  to  the  Catholic  king,  and  Barberini  to  the 
emperor;  and  he  intrusted  the  government  of  Rome  to  one 
of  his  own  relations. 

"Those  selections  excite  the  hope  that  His  Holiness,  filled 
with  a  great  zeal,  will  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  pacifying  the  monarchs  and  all  the  princes,  and 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  devote  their  arms  and  their 
duties  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
enemies  of  that  cross  upon  which  the  price  of  their  salvation 
and  the  salvation  of  all  men  was  so  charitably  and  so  bitterly 
paid. 

"On  the  4th  of  October  the  pope  was  crowned  by  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  first  deacon;  and  on  the  23d  of  November  His 
Holiness  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran.  On  that 
occasion  gold  and  silver  medals  were  distributed  to  the  car- 
dinals and  the  Roman  princes,  with  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  these  words  in  the  exergue :  'Unde  venit  auxilium 
mini.' " 

In  the  month  of  December,  1640,  a  revolution  broke  out 
in  Portugal.  Urban  VIII  had  anxiously  watched  the  course 
of  events,  his  health  precluding  further  steps.  What  Philip 
II  styled  "the  petty  kingdom  of  Portugal"  was  wrested  in  a 
moment,  and  without  a  battle,  from  Philip  IV.  Spain 
strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  house 
of  Braganza  as  rulers  of  Portugal.  At  Rome,  especially, 
Spain  haughtily  demanded  that  John  IV,  the  new  king, 
should  be  left  to  his  own  resources;  that  no  bishops  pre- 
sented by  him  should  be  instituted ;  nay,  more,  that  an  inter- 
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diet  should  be  issued,  especially  against  Lisbon.  Innocent, 
however,  was  not  inclined  to  such  violent  proceedings,  and 
he  calmly  replied  in  the  words  of  Richelieu's  testament,  re- 
ferring to  the  French  bishops :  "There  are  many  things  to  be 
considered  on  that  question." 

By  his  second  constitution  Innocent  confirmed  the  decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  Ceremonies,  requiring  the  cardinals, 
however  otherwise  elevated  in  dignity  or  lineage,  to  confine 
themselves  simply  to  the  title  of  cardinal,  without  any  addi- 
tion of  secular  dignity,  and  directing  them  to  be  addressed 
only  as  Eminence,  and  not  to  surmount  their  arms  with  any 
ducal  or  royal  crown,  but  only  with  the  cardinal's  hat. 

In  1647  the  celebrated  revolt  headed  by  Masaniello,  or 
Tommaso  Aniello,  broke  out  in  Naples.  Innocent  was  ad- 
vised to  profit  by  the  event  to  send  troops  into  Naples  and 
recover  the  old  sovereignty,  which  had  devolved  upon  the 
Holy  See.  Innocent  magnanimously  replied  that  it  would  ill 
become  the  common  father  of  Christendom  to  aggravate  the 
misfortune  of  a  neighbor;  and  he  immediately  sent  to  the 
viceroy  thirty  thousand  doppie  d'oro,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  levy  troops  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Holy  See  would  faithfully  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  king. 

That  assurance  and  aid,  added  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
leader  of  the  revolt,  and  to  the  lack  of  courage  among  the 
foreigners  who  had  plotted  it,  assisted  the  viceroy  in  ward- 
ing off  the  worse  evils  that  had  threatened,  and  shortly  to 
recover  his  authority. 

In  his  third  promotion  Innocent  named  only  one  cardinal, 
John  Casimir  of  Poland,  son  of  King  Sigismund  III.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  had  become  a  religious  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  four  years  later,  without  having  anticipated  it, 
he  was  appointed  cardinal-deacon.    It  was  believed  at  the 
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time  that  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  Spain. 
The  brother  of  John  Casimir,  Ladislas,  King  of  Poland,  hav- 
ing died  without  children,  John  Casimir  renounced  the  hat 
in  1648,  as,  being  only  a  cardinal-deacon,  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  and  he  married  Mary  de  Gonzaga,  widow  of  John  Casi- 
mir's  brother  Ladislas.  John  abdicated  the  throne  after  oc- 
cupying it  twenty  years,  and  retired  to  France.  He  was 
there  kindly  received  by  Louis  XIV,  who  gave  him  the 
revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  where  he 
died  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  gained  victories 
over  the  Russians  and  the  Swedes,  and  displayed  his  zeal 
against  the  Socinians. 

In  1647, tne  nigh  dignity  of  senator  being  vacant  at  Rome, 
the  pope  granted  it  to  James  Inghirami,  a  Tuscan  noble,  and 
granted  him  new  privileges  which  made  that  rank  equal  to 
that  of  a  prince.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  gave  the  con- 
servators of  the  Roman  people  the  right  to  sit  on  the  third 
step  of  the  pontiff's  throne,  at  his  right. 

The  institute  of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, which  had  been  founded  by  the  Blessed  Caesar  de  Bus, 
was  confirmed  by  Innocent,  who  separated  it  from  the 
Somascho  congregation,  to  which  it  had  been  united.  The 
decree  arranged  that,  on  the  division,  the  regular  clerks 
should  return  to  the  secular  condition.  He  confirmed  the 
congregation  of  the  Noble  Widows  of  Dole,  instituted  to 
extend  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Mother  of  God. 

He  next  suppressed  two  ancient  orders — Saint  Basil  of 
the  Armenians  and  the  Good  Jesus  of  Ravenna — because 
they  had  deviated  from  their  primitive  rule. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Innocent  X  published  a  brief  on  the 
controversy  that  had  arisen  between  the  Bishop  of  Puebla, 
in  Mexico,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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On  the  7th  of  October  the  pope  made  a  promotion  of  car- 
dinals, and  gave  the  purple  to  Michael  Mazarin,  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  then  prime  minister  of  France. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  the  famous  peace  was  signed 
at  Miinster,  between  the  empire,  France,  and  Sweden.  After 
a  thirty  years'  war  two  treaties  of  peace  were  signed  in  1648 
— one  at  Miinster  and  the  other  at  Osnabriick;  collectively, 
they  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Sweden  were  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  that  peace,  which  secured  the  electoral  rights  and 
the  liberty  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the  States  of  the 
empire.  During  some  years  those  rights  had  greatly  been 
infringed  upon.  By  his  nineteenth  constitution  the  pope 
manifested  his  disapproval  of  some  of  the  articles  of  that 
peace. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  England,  Charles  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  obtain  a  Parliament  to  second  his  views, 
but  a  civil  war  ensued.  Fleeing  to  Scotland,  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Parliament,  arraigned  before  a  new-made  court, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed. 

Amid  this  terrible  period  the  queen  had  taken  refuge  in 
France,  with  her  two  eldest  children,  after  displaying  on  the 
throne  every  example  of  virtue,  and  affording,  by  her  very 
presence  for  many  years,  a  protection  which  the  Catholics 
had  long  needed. 

Meanwhile  Ireland  was  in  a  condition  which  required  the 
most  anxious  solicitude  of  the  Holy  Father.  There  the 
Catholics  of  English  as  well  as  of  Irish  origin  had  formed  a 
confederation,  known  as  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  to 
maintain  their  rights.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Irish 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people  met  at  Kilkenny  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1642,  and  actually  assumed  the  government.    For 
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a  time  Ireland  rose  to  her  position  as  a  State.  France,  influ- 
enced by  the  Queen  of  England,  was  unfriendly  to  the  move- 
ment. Charles  used  but  too  successfully  means  to  win  over 
and  divide  them.  Pope  Urban  VIII  had  sent  Father  Sca- 
rampi,  of  the  Oratory,  with  money  and  arms.  This  envoy,  on 
learning  the  condition  of  affairs,  joined  those  who  advocated 
total  independence. 

In  1644  Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  supreme  council,  was 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  February, 
1645,  and  was  presented  by  Father  Luke  Wadding  to  the 
then  sovereign  pontiff,  Innocent  X,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived as  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  confederate  Catholics. 
On  receiving  his  report  of  the  state  of  Irish  affairs,  the  pope 
resolved  to  send  an  envoy  to  Ireland  qualified  with  the 
powers  of  nuncio  extraordinary,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
John  Baptist  Rinuccini,  Archbishop  of  Fermo.  This  dis- 
tinguished prelate  set  out  on  his  arduous  mission  early  in 
1645,  and  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  detained  about 
three  months,  chiefly  by  negotiations  with  the  English 
queen,  then  at  Saint  Germain. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  was  but  little  inclined  to  expedite  the 
journey  of  the  papal  envoy,  although  he  gave  him  twenty 
thousand  livres  for  the  use  of  the  Irish,  and  five  thousand 
more  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  his  expedition.  At  Rochelle  the 
nuncio  purchased  a  frigate  of  twenty-six  guns,  called  the 
San  Pietro,  in  which  he  embarked  at  Saint  Martin,  in  the 
isle  of  Rhe,  with  a  retinue  of  twenty-six  Italians,  several 
Irish  officers,  and  the  secretary,  Belling.  He  took  with  him 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  among  the  rest 
two  thousand  muskets  and  cartouche-belts,  four  thousand 
swords,  two  thousand  pike-heads,  four  hundred  brace  of 
pistols,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder.  In  addition 
to  the  money  furnished  by  the  pope,  Father  Wadding  had 
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given  a  sum  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  The  San  Pietro 
was  chased  by  some  Parliamentary  cruisers  on  her  passage ; 
but  a  fire  having  broken  out,  providentially,  on  board  a  large 
vessel  which  was  foremost  in  pursuit,  and  which  was  thus 
obliged  to  slacken  sail,  the  frigate  anchored  safely  in  the 
bay  of  Kenmare  on  the  21st  of  October,  1645.  On  landing, 
the  nuncio  took  up  his  abode  in  a  shepherd's  hut,  where  he 
celebrated  Mass,  surrounded  by  peasantry  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  The  nuncio  then  proceeded  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  many  thousands 
of  the  gentry  and  people.  He  entered  the  city  riding  on  a 
richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  wearing  the  pontifical  hat  and 
cape  as  insignia  of  his  office,  while  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  walked  in  processional  order  before  him,  preceded  by 
their  several  standard-bearers.  At  the  entrance  to  the  old 
cathedral  of  Saint  Canice,  he  was  received  by  the  venerable 
David  Rothe,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  too  feeble  to  walk 
in  the  procession,  and  then  advancing  to  the  altar,  he  intoned 
the  Te  Deum,  after  the  chanting  of  which  he  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  the  vast  congregation.  After  the  religious  cere- 
mony he  was  received  in  the  castle  by  the  general  assembly, 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel  meeting  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  Lord  Mountgarret,  president 
of  the  assembly,  receiving  him  standing,  but  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  from  his  chair;  and  a  seat,  richly  decorated 
with  crimson  damask,  was  fixed  for  him  at  the  president's 
right  hand,  yet  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
seats  occupied  the  centre.  The  nuncio  then  addressed  the 
president  in  Latin,  declaring  the  object  of  his  mission,  which 
was:  "To  sustain  the  king,  then  so  perilously  circumstanced; 
but,  above  all,  to  rescue  from  pains  and  penalties  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  to  assist  them  in  securing  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
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churches  and  church  property,  of  which  fraud  and  violence 
had  so  long  deprived  their  rightful  inheritors." 

The  nuncio  was  no  party  to  the  unwise  treaty  of  March  28. 
It  left  wholly  untouched  the  great  objects  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  mind — the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  its 
legitimate  position,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  degradation  to  which  he  saw  them  reduced;  and 
he  had  before  this  induced  nine  of  the  bishops  to  sign  a  pro- 
test against  any  arrangement  with  Ormonde  or  the  king 
that  would  not  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

The  nuncio  then  became,  in  fact,  the  virtual  head  of  the 
national  party  in  Ireland.  Under  the  influence  of  his  pres- 
ence, Bunratty  was  taken,  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  put  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  marched  out  to  annihilate  Monroe  at 
Benburb. 

Meanwhile,  Pope  Innocent  X,  misled  by  the  treaty  of 
March,  was  about  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, when  Charles  repudiated  that  signed  in  his  name.  The 
nuncio  still  struggled  to  nerve  the  Irish  leaders  to  union 
and  vigor,  but  they  lent  too  credulous  an  ear  to  the  false  and 
deceitful  proposals  of  Charles  and  his  servants,  and  the 
golden  opportunity  was  lost. 

Rinuccini  endeavored  to  uphold  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  by  ex- 
communicating all  who  took  part  in  a  suicidal  truce ;  but  all 
was  lost,  and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1649,  he  embarked  at 
Galway,  in  his  own  frigate,  to  return  to  Rome. 

His  mission  was  unsuccessful,  but  its  failure  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  recreant  and  temporizing  party  who,  from 
the  very  day  when  they  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
war,  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  principles  for  which  the 
country  had  taken  up  arms.  Rinuccini  desired  to  raise  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  dignity  to  which  it  was 
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entitled,  and  the  native  race  of  Ireland  to  the  social  state 
for  which  he  saw  them  fitted.  These  were  the  principles  for 
which  he  contended.  The  only  fault  with  which  even  his 
enemies  could  charge  him  was  that  he  was  uncompromising. 
And  for  the  rest,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  on  his  side 
was  all  that  the  confederation  could  boast  of  as  chivalrous, 
high-minded,  and  national ;  while  on  that  of  the  Ormondists 
we  find  intrigue,  incapacity,  and  cowardice. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  promised  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  Rome  was  tormented  by  seditions  which  had 
broken  out  at  Fermo.  It  was  necessary  to  levy  troops  with- 
out delay,  and  as  the  germ  of  discontent  might  possibly 
reach  the  capital,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  raise  troops  and 
put  down  sedition. 

At  the  end  of  that  year,  1649,  as  the  most  terrible  misfor- 
tunes are  not  allowed  to  interrupt  the  great  solemnities  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  Innocent  opened  the  holy  door.  An 
immense  concourse  of  pilgrims  arrived. 

In  the  year  1650  the  pope  celebrated  the  thirteenth  jubilee 
of  the  holy  year,  which  he  had  published  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1649.  Notwithstanding  the  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
pilgrims  reached  Rome  in  great  numbers.  On  the  15th  of 
March  two  Tuscan  princes,  Matthias  and  Leopold,  brothers 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  arrived.  The  Princess  Mary 
of  Savoy  received  the  hospitality  of  the  ladies  of  Tor'  de 
Specchi,  and  the  Duke  of  Mirandola  was  welcomed  at  the 
novitiate  of  the  Jesuits. 

Donna  Olympia,  sister-in-law  of  the  pontiff,  prioress  of  the 
hospital  of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  procure  aid  for  that  insti- 
tution, selected  forty-two  ladies  who  were  to  collect,  during 
the  year,  alms  to  meet  the  immense  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  jubilee.  In  consequence,  the  hospital  was  enabled  to 
receive,  lodge,  and  maintain,  for  three  days  each,  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven  men 
and  eighty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
women.  The  Holy  Father  also  sent  to  that  hospital  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  his  own  treasury. 

Innocent  continued  to  embellish  Saint  John  Lateran  and 
its  approaches ;  he  also  assigned  funds  for  perfecting  the  in- 
terior of  Saint  Peter's;  he  laid  the  floor  of  the  naves  with 
precious  marbles,  and  he  ornamented  the  chapels  with  bas- 
reliefs  by  the  most  skilful  masters.  In  consequence  of  some 
abuse,  he  forbade  the  use  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  the  chapels, 
in  the  sacristy,  or  in  the  portico  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 
Seventy-five  years  later  Benedict  XIII  modified  that  prohi- 
bition, which  Urban  VIII  had  especially  extended  to  the 
cathedral  of  Seville. 

Innocent  determined  to  share  the  glories  of  Sixtus  V  by 
erecting  in  the  Piazza  Navona  an  obelisk  of  red  granite 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  fifty-one  feet  high,  which  Cara- 
calla  had  brought  from  Egypt  and  set  up  at  the  baths.  At 
the  corners  of  the  pedestal  were  four  colossal  statues  by 
Bernini,  representing  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world.  The 
Ganges,  with  his  oar,  was  sculptured  by  Claude,  a  French- 
man; the  Nile,  by  Anthony  Fancelli;  the  Plata,  by  Francis 
Baralta;  the  Danube,  the  best  of  all,  by  Andrew  the  Lom- 
bard. Four  streams  of  the  Aqua  Vergine,  to  correspond 
with  the  rivers,  issue  from  the  pedestal.  On  the  same  square 
are  five  other  fountains,  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Che- 
valier Bernini. 

In  front  of  the  Capitol,  on  one  side,  was  the  palace  built  by 
Michelangelo.  Innocent  ordered  a  corresponding  wing  on 
the  other  side,  after  the  same  design.  It  was  necessary  to 
level  a  hill  near  the  church  of  Aracceli.  The  senate  in  grati- 
tude caused  a  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  with  an  elegant  inscription  composed  by  the  Jesuit 
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William  Dandini.  It  enumerated  the  principal  benefits  that 
the  Romans  had  received  from  Innocent,  and  cited  the  monu- 
ments which  the  Eternal  City  owed  to  him. 

We  will  now  rapidly  mention  the  most  important  services 
rendered  by  that  pontiff  to  the  Church — namely,  the  sums 
of  money  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholics;  to 
the  island  of  Malta  and  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  who  were 
thus  timely  succored  against  the  Turks;  Dalmatia,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians,  saved  from  the  Mussulman  arms ;  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  confirmed  in  the  hands  of  King  Ladislas ; 
the  conversion,  in  Germany,  of  Edward,  Count  Palatine;  of 
Oderic,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg ;  of  the  Duke  of  Alsace-Liine- 
burg;  of  Ernest  and  Eleonora,  landgraves  of  Hesse;  of  Wolf- 
gang Frederic  de  Hoffmann,  Baron  of  Moravia;  and  of 
Herard,  Count  of  Truchsess. 

Meantime  the  troubles  excited  by  the  book  of  Jansenius 
still  continued  in  France.  There  was  abundant  writing  on 
both  sides  upon  that  subject.  At  the  end  of  July,  1649,  the 
syndic  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  presented  to  the  assembly  six 
propositions  extracted  from  that  book,  which  he  stated  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  perturbation.  These  propositions 
were  examined  by  nine  doctors  deputed  from  the  Sorbonne, 
and  they  declared  them  to  deserve  the  severest  censures. 
Louis  Garin  de  Saint-Amour  alone  opposed  that  decision. 
He  induced  sixty  doctors  to  join  his  party,  and,  with  them, 
appealed  to  the  Parliament.  But  the  commissioners,  not 
recognizing  the  Parliament  as  competent  judges  in  such  a 
matter,  had  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops  of  France. 

Eighty-five  prelates  of  that  kingdom,  to  whom  three 
others  were  added,  received  the  cause  from  the  commis- 
sioners, and  reduced  to  five  the  six  propositions  of  which  the 
syndic  had  complained;  and  by  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1 65 1,  transmitted  them  to  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  sue- 
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cessor  of  Saint  Peter,  they  said,  might  teach  the  Universal 
Church  what  to  think  of  those  five  propositions.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Arnauld  and  the  abettors  of  Jansenius  sent  four 
deputies  to  Rome  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
propositions,  and  the  French  bishops  also  sent  their  deputies 
to  solicit  the  condemnation. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1651,  Innocent  named  a  congrega- 
tion consisting  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Rome  and  of  all 
the  Catholic  schools  of  the  various  religious  orders. 

They  heard  the  parties,  and  after  an  examination  of  some 
months  before  the  cardinals,  after  ten  or  eleven  congrega- 
tions before  the  pope  of  three  or  four  hours  each,  between 
the  10th  of  March  and  the  7th  of  July,  1652,  the  cardinals 
and  the  consulters,  excepting  the  two  Dominicans,  with 
Wadding,  the  Observantine  Franciscan,  and  Visconti,  pro- 
curator-general of  the  Augustinians,  and  five  others  who, 
before  the  discussion  ended,  were  defenders  of  Jansenius, 
pronounced  that  the  five  propositions  were  entirely  contrary 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Innocent  then  condemned  them  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1653. 

While  the  consulters  mentioned  above  were  engaged  in 
such  labors,  eleven  French  bishops,  headed  by  De  Gondrin, 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  all  of  whom  were  deluded  by  the  Jan- 
senists,  wrote  to  the  Holy  Father  a  letter  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Saint-Amour.  In  that  letter  it  was  maintained 
that  this  cause  should  be  referred  to  the  bishops  of  France, 
to  judge  it  in  the  first  instance,  or  else  postpone  its  consid- 
eration to  a  more  fitting  season;  but  eighty-five  bishops, 
their  colleagues,  had  written  to  the  pope,  saying  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  submit  to  the  pope  all  important  causes,  and 
that  the  mischief  done  in  France  during  ten  years  was  their 
just  reason  for  having  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  they  confessed  to  be  infallible. 

VI 
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That  this  pontifical  bull  might  be  received  in  his  king- 
dom, the  government  of  the  Most  Christian  King  ordered 
a  convocation  at  Paris  of  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in 
that  city  or  its  neighborhood ;  and  to  hasten  the  acceptance 
of  the  bull,  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1653,  despatched  let- 
ters patent  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  France. 

On  the  nth  of  July  thirty  bishops  assembled  in  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Among  them  were  the  bishops  of 
Chalons,  Valence,  and  Grasse,  three  of  those  who  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Holy  Father  in  favor  of  the  five  propositions.  All, 
including  these  three  bishops,  accepted  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  wrote  to  the 
Holy  Father  a  letter  worthy  of  the  learning,  the  piety,  and 
the  zeal  in  which  they  congratulated  His  Holiness  on  having 
given  a  bull  so  useful  to  the  Church,  and  confessed  that 
Saint  Peter  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  pontiff. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  Council  of  Bale  that  the 
French,  united  in  a  solemn  act,  confessed  that  the  pope,  with- 
out the  council,  could  dictate  definitions  of  the  faith  to  the 
Christian  world.  On  the  same  day  they  despatched  their 
declaration  to  the  other  bishops  who  conformed  to  the  deter- 
mination of  their  colleagues. 

It  seemed  that  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  the 
support  of  the  French  government,  and  the  authority  of  the 
French  bishops  must  needs  vanquish  the  resistance  of  the 
Jansenists;  but  it  was  not  so. 

The  Bishop  of  Rennes  had  taken  the  bull  to  the  Sorbonne 
on  the  1  st  of  August,  and  it  had  been  registered  there.  A 
month  afterwards  the  same  theological  faculty  declared 
that  if  any  one  of  its  members  should  defend  any  of  the  con- 
demned propositions,  he  would  be  excluded  from  that  body 
and  struck  off  the  list  of  doctors. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  uniform  opinions,  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Sens,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1653,  the  Bishop  of 
Comminges,  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  on  the  12th  of  November,  published  three  pastorals 
which  attacked  the  bull.  The  Holy  Father  immediately 
named  bishops  to  proceed  against  those  three  bishops.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  committed  the  same  affair  to  the  judgment 
of  twelve  bishops,  and  ultimately  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
and  the  Bishop  of  Comminges  submitted. 

Still  Anthony  Arnauld  would  not  yield,  so  on  January  31, 
1654,  he  was  degraded  from  the  doctorate  and  excluded  from 
the  Sorbonne.  The  same  penalty  was  applied  to  seventy 
other  doctors  who,  like  Arnauld,  would  not  recognize  the 
censure  of  the  Sorbonne;  which  then,  to  render  its  decree 
permanent,  decided  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
of  its  degrees  who  did  not  recognize  that  decree. 

On  the  gth  of  February,  1652,  Innocent  had  given  the  pur- 
ple to  John  Francis  Paul  de  Gondi,  known  in  history  as  Car- 
dinal de  Retz;  to  Dominic  Pimentel,  minister  from  Spain  to 
Rome;  to  Fabio  Chigi,  subsequently  pope  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  VII;  to  John  Jerome  Lomellini,  a  Genoese; 
Louis  Alexander  Omodei,  a  Milanese ;  Pietro  Ottoboni,  sub- 
sequently pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII;  Mar- 
cellus  Santa  Croce,  a  Roman;  Frederic  of  Hesse,  of  the 
family  of  the  landgraves,  converted  from  Lutheranism;  and 
Charles  Barberini,  grandnephew  of  Urban  VIII. 

In  1653  the  pope  recalled  from  Paris  the  nuncio  Monsignor 
Bagni,  who  had  made  himself  loved  and  esteemed  there  by 
his  prudent  zeal,  distinguished  politeness,  and  liberal  alms. 

Monsignor  Corsini  was  sent  to  replace  him;  but  he  was 
not  received,  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  explanations 
that  he  was  admitted  into  France,  where  his  wit,  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  the  purity  of  his  accent,  at  once 
Tuscan  and  Roman,  speedily  made  him  acceptable. 
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At  the  close  of  1654  Innocent  fell  ill.  Some  time  after, 
when  the  pope  was  convalescent,  the  Roman  people  hoped 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  his  sister-in-law,  Donna 
Olympia,  the  favor  which  she  had  too  extensively  enjoyed. 
With  reference  to  her  abuse  of  it,  Novaes  says:  "If  the 
Church  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  pontiff,  Innocent  X, 
who  was  really  deserving  of  remembrance  on  account  of  his 
excellent  qualities,  it  had  room  to  complain  of  Donna 
Olympia,  who  seemed  in  her  use  of  his  favor  to  aim  at  ob- 
scuring the  virtues  of  that  pope." 

The  death  of  the  pope  had  been  feared;  but  he  regained 
the  appearance  of  health.  His  great  age,  his  long-standing 
infirmities,  with  others  scarcely  endurable,  and  the  quarrels 
among  his  relations,  forced  him  to  leave  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment to  his  ministers,  and  the  care  of  his  person  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  whom  he  had  sent  away  from  him,  and  whom  he 
now  recalled,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  car- 
dinals. She  soon  regained  her  former  ascendancy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  the  reconciliation  of  her  house  with 
that  of  the  Barberini  by  marrying  a  grandniece  of  the  pope 
to  Don  Maffeo  Barberini,  then  an  ecclesiastic,  and  after- 
wards Prince  of  Palestrina.  Olympia's  sole  care  then  was 
to  prolong  the  life  of  Innocent,  already  past  eighty. 

Whether  she  feared  some  guilty  attempt  against  his  life, 
or  deemed  it  necessary  to  subject  him  to  a  strict  regimen, 
she  was  present  at  all  his  meals,  and  allowed  no  one  to 
enter  the  kitchens  unless  when  she  was  present. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1654, tne  pope  felt  himself  more 
than  usually  weak,  and  the  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 
Olympia  dared  not  warn  him  of  his  danger;  but  Cardinals 
Chigi  and  Azzolini  surmounted  all  obstacles  and  caused  the 
sacraments  to  be  administered  to  him.  Innocent  received 
the  news  with  firmness,  and  said  to  Cardinal  Sforza:  "You 
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now  see  where  the  grandeurs  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  must 
terminate."  He  sent  for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  gave 
them  his  benediction,  receiving  again  to  favor  those  to  whom 
he  had  shown  severity. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1655,  attended  by  Father  John  Paul 
Oliva,  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  his  preacher  and  con- 
fessor, he  yielded  up  his  soul,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  governing  the  Church  ten 
years,  four  months,  and  twenty-three  days.  He  had  created 
forty  cardinals,  and  he  left  but  one  hat  vacant. 

Feller  says  of  this  pope:  "He  had  much  elevation  of  mind, 
fire  and  vivacity,  prudence  and  discernment.  Firm  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  and  inflexible  in  his  reso- 
lutions, he  yet  never  formed  them  till  he  had  thoroughly  con- 
sidered them.  He  was  very  temperate,  living  upon  little, 
hating  luxury,  as  chary  of  superfluous  expense  as  magnifi- 
cent in  that  which  was  necessary;  which  enabled  him  to 
leave  seven  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V — an  amount  of  saving  of  which 
there  are  but  few  examples.  He  tenderly  loved  his  subjects 
and  was  scrupulously  just;  in  fact,  not  an  error  or  a  fault 
could  be  attributed  to  him,  had  he  but  been  somewhat  less 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  family." 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  Innocent  cannot  justly  be 
too  violently  censured  for  nepotism,  seeing  that  he  left  above 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  his  successor  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  impost  which  was  burdensome  to  the  people  of 
Rome — one  which  always  rendered  breadstuffs  dearer  in 
the  market  than  was  needful. 

We  have  said  that  he  left  vacant  only  one  cardinal's  hat. 
At  his  death,  therefore,  there  were  sixty-nine  cardinals. 

Innocent  was  of  strong  constitution  and  tall ;  his  features 
were  not  at  all  handsome,  although  they  were  imposing.    He 
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was  temperate,  economical  in  ordinary  matters,  splendid  in 
pontifical  pomps,  and  he  is  said  to  have  borne  nobly  his  age 
of  eighty- three  years,  walking  with  dignity  in  the  ceremonies. 

Hyacinth  Gigli,  in  his  diary,  relates  an  extraordinary  oc- 
currence. "The  body  of  Innocent,"  says  that  author,  "had 
been  exposed  at  Saint  Peter's  during  three  days,  and  no  one 
took  any  measures  for  his  interment.  Olympia  was  asked 
to  order  coffin  and  shroud  for  him;  her  reply  was,  T  am  a 
poor  widow.'  The  other  relations  and  nephews  of  the  de- 
ceased pope  did  not  in  the  least  bestir  themselves  on  the 
occasion.  Finally,  the  deserted  corpse  was  carried  into  a 
room  in  which  the  masons  were  accustomed  to  deposit  their 
tools.  One  of  these  men  compassionately  took  a  tallow 
candle  thither  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  As 
it  was  said  that  there  were  many  mice  in  that  room,  another 
person  paid,  from  his  own  poor  means,  a  man  to  watch  over 
the  body.  On  the  following  day  a  chief  majordomo,  who 
had  been  discharged,  purchased  a  coffin  and  paid  for  the 
interment  of  his  late  master." 

Father  Pallavicini,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  who 
subsequently  became  cardinal,  repeats  the  same  facts,  at 
the  head  of  a  manuscript  life  of  Alexander  VII,  and  adds : 
"A  great  lesson  for  the  pontiffs!  It  teaches  what  affec- 
tionate returns  they  may  expect  from  the  relatives  for  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  compromise  both  conscience  and  happi- 
ness." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  that  time  the  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  were  not  intrusted  to  the  government,  and 
that  the  senior  cardinals  of  the  three  orders  did  not  act. 

Such  ingratitude  might  be  in  some  degree  excused  if  the 
relatives  could  not  without  personal  danger  appear  in  public; 
but  even  in  that  case  reliable  men  should  be  employed  to 
take  proper  measures  to  have  the  last  duties  paid  to  a  sov- 
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ereign  who  but  the  day  before  was  all-powerful  in  Rome. 
As  poor  masons  could  with  impunity  be  charitable,  the 
servants  and  friends  of  the  family,  surely,  might  at  least 
join  with  those  generous  mechanics  to  avoid  the  scandal 
that  was  given  to  the  Christian  world. 

Innocent  X  did  not  deserve  such  an  indignity. 

The  failure  of  duty  was  in  some  sort  atoned  for  by  the 
nephew  Camillus  Pamphili,  who  commenced  a  very  fine  tomb 
for  his  uncle;  it  was  magnificently  completed  by  a  great- 
nephew,  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphili,  and  stands  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Piazza  Navona. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  three  months. 


241 
ALEXANDER  VII— A.D.  1655 

ALEXANDER  VII  (Fabio  Chigi)  was  born  at  Sienna 
/  \  on  the  13th  of  February,  1599,  son  of  Flavius  Chigi 
JL  JL  (who,  by  his  mother,  Agnes  Bulgarini,  was  nephew 
of  Pope  Paul  V)  and  of  Laura  Marsigli,  daughter  of  Antonio, 
lord  of  Collechio.  The  members  of  the  Chigi  family  had  for 
five  centuries  been  counts  of  Ardengesca. 

Fabio  was  held  at  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Chevalier 
Francis  Vanni,  a  very  distinguished  painter.  In  his  infancy 
young  Chigi  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  his  life  was  so 
despaired  of  that  preparations  for  his  funeral  were  actually 
commenced.  Though  he  did  not  die,  he  remained  very  weak, 
and  it  was  often  necessary  to  give  him  strengthening  medi- 
cines. His  mother,  Laura,  herself  taught  him  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  the  first  elements  of  grammar.  He  then 
studied  the  first  sciences  in  his  own  city.    For  his  masters 
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in  philosophy  and  in  law  he  had  Andrew  Cardi,  John  Baptist 
Borghesi,  and  Celsus  Cittadini,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  that  time.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  the  precocious 
boy  composed  a  poem  upon  the  battle  of  the  Pigmies  and 
the  Cranes;  and  when  only  twelve  he  maintained  philo- 
sophical theses  in  his  parents'  house ;  but  his  delicate  health 
suspended  these  studies.  He  resumed,  them,  however,  as 
soon  as  his  health  improved.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
publicly  maintained  philosophical  theses  more  difficult  than 
his  earlier  ones;  at  twenty-one  theses  of  civil  law;  and  at 
twenty-seven  he  answered  all  theological  questions  what- 
ever. He  dedicated  these  last  theses  to  Father  Mutius  Vitel- 
leschi,  general  of  the  Jesuits. 

All  those  cares  and  labors  had  a  definite  object.  The 
young  student  desired  to  be  favorably  received  when  he 
should  go  to  Rome,  where  his  name  already  was  honorably 
known.  The  great  Augustine  Chigi,  under  Pope  Julius  II, 
had  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  pontifical 
finances,  and  he  became  the  most  generous  Maecenas  of  the 
artists  who  then  adorned  Rome,  and  especially  of  Raphael. 

"Business  frequently  calling  him  to  Rome,"  says  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  "Augustine  at  length  made  that  city  his 
residence,  where  he  was  considered  the  wealthiest  private 
individual  in  Italy.  The  extent  of  his  connections  may  be 
inferred  from  the  protests  and  demands  which  he  addressed 
to  the  court  of  France  on  the  subject  of  several  vessels  it  had 
seized  from  him  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Julius  II 
and  Louis  XII.  No  wealthy  person  ever  made  a  better  use 
of  riches.  His  great  wealth  was  derived,  it  was  said,  from 
the  mines  of  salt  and  alum  which  belonged  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  which  were  farmed  out  to  him.  He  might  have  em- 
ployed his  vast  means  in  ostentation  and  vain  luxury,  but  his 
purer  taste,  better  directed  by  a  laudable  ambition,  inclined 
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him  to  the  more  refined  enjoyment  that  is  yielded  by  the 
works  of  genius  and  by  the  friendship  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists.  Those  noble  sentiments  caused  his  name  to  be  as- 
sociated with  theirs,  and  his  memory  to  survive  together 
with  their  masterpieces — benefits  which  mere  opulence  can- 
not secure  for  those  who  demand  from  the  productions  of 
mere  luxury  only  the  rarity  of  the  material  or  the  costliness 
of  the  workmanship.  To  Augustine  Chigi,  and  to  his  affec- 
tion for  Raphael,  we  owe  those  fine  paintings  of  The 
Prophets  and  The  Sibyls  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  of 
Peace,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  People, 
which  he  designed  to  be  his  burial-place. 

"Augustine  Chigi  then  desired  thus  to  perpetuate,  in  a 
palace  appropriate  to  his  passion  for  the  arts,  alike  his  name 
and  his  renown  which  posterity  has  preserved  to  him  as  a 
man  of  taste. 

"Having  acquired  a  handsome  and  suitable  site  in  the 
Trastevere  quarter,  he  selected  the  celebrated  Balthazar 
Peruzzi  of  Sienna  to  erect  upon  that  site  a  residence  more 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  than  for  its 
dimensions. 

"Augustine  Chigi  proposed  to  himself  to  gather  together 
in  his  house  all  that  the  genius  of  the  arts  could  produce  of 
excellence  in  every  style.  To  that  end  he  brought  from  Ven- 
ice Sebastian,  surnamed  Del  Piombo,  who,  renowned  for  his 
coloring,  executed  in  that  palace  paintings,  not  equal  indeed 
to  Raphael,  but  of  high  merit.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
design  of  Chigi  to  intrust  solely  to  the  latter  the  decoration 
of  the  whole  exterior  as  well  as  all  its  embellishments :  this 
seems  established  by  the  ornamental  objects,  whether  fin- 
ished or  unfinished.  On  the  ground  floor,  besides  the  loggia, 
otherwise  called  the  vestibule,  or  portico  of  five  arcades, 
which  contain  the  fable  of  Psyche,  that  daughter  of  an  un- 
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known  king,  that  part  of  the  building  also  contained  a 
gallery  of  the  same  length,  arranged  by  the  architect  for  the 
reception  of  a  series  of  paintings  in  compartments.  Only  one 
of  the  paintings  was  executed,  in  which  we  admire  the 
triumph  of  the  celebrated  Nereid  immortalized  by  Raphael." 

Fortune  continued  to  smile  upon  Augustine.  The  rela- 
tives of  Pope  Julius  II  recognized  him  as  belonging  to  the 
Rovera  family,  and  he  consequently  placed  in  his  arms  the 
oak  of  Rovera  with  the  six  hills  of  Chigi. 

But  all  this  prosperity  seemed  to  terminate  under  the 
reign  of  Paul  III.  The  Chigi  family,  surnamed  at  Rome  the 
Magnificent,  as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  been  at  Florence, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Sienna.  The  beautiful  villa  on  the 
Tiber  then  passed  to  the  house  of  Farnese,  who  added  it  to 
their  adjoining  palace,  the  whole  receiving  the  name  of 
Farnesina.  The  Chigi  had  to  leave  that  delightful  garden 
which  had,  at  three  banquets,  been  honored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Pope  Leo  X,  accompanied  by  all  the  cardinals 
present  in  Rome.  After  so  much  magnificence,  a  first  mis- 
fortune soon  was  followed  by  others.  The  family  no  longer 
possessed  great  wealth  when  Fabio  was  born;  but  the  mag- 
nificence and  liberality  of  Augustine  were  still  remembered 
at  Rome,  and  Fabio  hoped  to  be  honorably  welcomed. 
Moreover,  some  of  his  relatives,  in  favor  there,  were  pre- 
pared to  patronize  him. 

When  Fabio  had  obtained  all  the  doctorates,  he  set  out 
for  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  there  presented  to 
Urban  VIII  a  memorial,  the  only  petition  he  in  his  whole  life 
presented  to  the  Holy  See;  and  Urban  appointed  him 
referendary  of  both  signatures.  After  seven  months'  prelacy, 
he,  for  five  years,  held  the  office  of  vice-legate  at  Florence. 
As  nuncio  at  Cologne  and  nuncio  extraordinary  at  Miinster, 
in  1648,  Fabio  Chigi  took  part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
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Westphalia,  and  preserved  to  his  death  the  pen  with  which 
he  signed  that  treaty.  On  that  occasion  many  presents  were 
offered  to  Chigi.  He  refused  them  all,  and  even  entreated 
the  pope  not  to  order  him  to  accept  them.  On  the  gth  of 
February,  1652,  he  was  named  cardinal. 

After  the  funeral  of  Innocent  sixty-two  electors  went  into 
conclave  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  four  more  joined  it  on 
the  5th  of  February. 

At  the  outset  there  were  four  different  factions.  The  first, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  them,  was  headed  by  Cardinal 
Barberini,  consisting  of  a  great  many  of  the  creations  of 
Urban  VIII. 

The  second,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  Spain,  was 
ostensibly  directed  by  Cardinal  Charles  de'  Medici,  uncle  of 
the  grand  duke,  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  protector  of 
Spain,  but  really  directed  by  Cardinal  John  Charles,  his 
nephew,  a  man  of  more  ready  intellect  and  well  acquainted 
with  political  affairs. 

The  third  consisted  of  friends  of  France,  few  in  number, 
directed  by  Cardinal  Rinaldo  d'Este,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  protector  of  the  crown.  In  this  faction  was 
included  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  who  was  generally 
opposed  to  the  views  of  his  elder  brother,  the  head  of  the 
first  faction. 

The  fourth  and  last  faction  consisted  of  cardinals  created 
by  Innocent.  Most  of  them  were  young,  and  all  the  more 
free  to  give  the  tiara  because  they  had  the  least  hope  of 
obtaining  it.  These  last  were  favorable  to  Fabio  Chigi ;  and 
one  of  them,  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  frankly  and  plainly  pro- 
posed him  for  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals.  During  some 
ineffectual  ballots  another  party  was  formed  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  flying  squadron.  The  Duke  of  Terra- 
nova,  ambassador  from  Spain,  sided  with  these  cardinals. 
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They  declared  that  they  had  in  view  only  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  without  any  other  thought  and  without  any  mental 
reservation;  and  that  they  were,  in  that  sole  view,  ready  to 
give  aid  and  assent  wherever  they  should  in  that  view  be 
needful.  These  cardinals  formed  a  party  of  eleven,  that 
afterwards  was  joined  by  two  more.  Meantime,  some  desire 
was  felt  in  other  quarters  to  put  forward  Cardinal  Rapac- 
cioli,  who  was  not  considered  ineligible  on  account  of  the 
position  he  held.  Every  one  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  and  had  bought  the  place  of  head  of  the  pontifical 
treasury,  and  that,  subsequently,  his  learning  and  his  pru- 
dence had  raised  him  to  the  purple.  But  he  suffered  severely 
from  the  stone,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not  be  long- 
lived;  besides  which,  as  he  was  only  forty-six  years  old,  he 
was  deemed  too  young,  as  there  were  so  many  old  men  who 
were  worthy  of  the  tiara.  To  these  disqualifications  was 
added  the  exclusion  given  by  France. 

The  conclave  had  lasted  two  months.  The  electors  again 
thought  of  Fabio  Chigi;  but  he  had  had  the  exclusion  of 
France,  because,  at  Munster,  he  had  freely  spoken  of  Maza- 
rin's  little  real  inclination  towards  peace.  Cardinal  Sacchetti 
wrote  a  strong  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mazarin,  who  then 
retracted  the  exclusion.  The  party  that  had  become  gener- 
ally favorable  to  Chigi  became  so  much  increased  and 
strengthened  then  that  the  heads  of  all  the  factions  agreed 
that  on  the  following  morning  he  should  be  unanimously 
elected. 

After  the  ballot  of  the  evening,  which  was  vague  and 
without  enthusiasm,  the  two  Medici,  the  two  Barberini,  and 
Cardinal  d'Este  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  Cardinal  Chigi 
with  that  intelligence.  Without  even  returning  thanks,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  many  known  faults,  and  also  many 
which  were  not  known;  that  he  advised  the  cardinals  to 
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think  further  upon  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  to 
remember  that  he,  Chigi,  had  ninety  relations.  Other  cardi- 
nals arriving,  he  endeavored  to  reply  rather  in  words  of 
humility  than  in  terms  of  courtesy  or  gratitude. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  of  April  arrived.  Chigi  insisted, 
before  going  to  the  ballot,  on  saying  Mass,  as  he  did  daily. 
On  leaving  his  chamber  he  was  met  by  Cardinal  Homodei, 
his  most  affectionate  friend,  who  said  to  him:  "At  length 
that  day  has  come,  so  desired  by  me,  and  so  happy  for  the 
Church !"  Chigi,  without  changing  countenance,  replied 
calmly,  in  these  verses  of  Virgil : 

"Jamque  dies,  ni  fallor,  adest,  quern  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  honoratum  (sic  di  voluistis)  habebo." 

With  the  same  gravity  and  the  same  modesty  he  entered 
the  chapel  of  ballot.  Cardinal  Caraffa  having  died,  there 
were  only  sixty-five  electors.  At  first  he  had  twenty-five 
votes,  forty-three  being  the  requisite  number.  At  the 
accesso  thirty-nine  votes  were  added  to  the  twenty-five. 
Chigi  thus  had  sixty-four  out  of  the  sixty-five,  his  own  being 
given  in  the  ballot  to  Sacchetti,  and  in  the  accesso  to 
Palotta. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  eighty  days,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1655, 
Cardinal  Fabio  Chigi,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  was  elected 
pope.  He  then  prayed  for  some  time  to  decide,  in  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  should  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  that 
was  laid  upon  him.  Then,  remembering  to  have  read  in 
Saint  Francis  de  Sales  that  "an  ecclesiastic  ought  to  ask  for 
nothing  and  refuse  nothing,"  he  accepted  the  tiara  with 
every  sign  of  deep  sensibility.  The  pope  gave  as  the  reason 
for  this  acceptance  the  words  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales 
quoted  above.  At  the  close  of  the  conclave  one  of  the  cardi- 
nals laughingly  said  to  him . 
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"What  a  singular  thing!  The  Spaniards  disinterestedly 
wished  you  to  be  pope;  the  French  wished  it,  though  they 
had  at  first  excluded  you;  the  young  men  chose  a  man 
already  aged,  and  the  Barberini  a  man  who  was  not  their 
own  creature !" 

After  his  exaltation  he  found  his  chamber  completely 
stripped,  in  accordance  with  an  abuse  then  customary,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  ask  shelter  from  Cardinal  Gabrielli,  whose 
chamber  was  surrounded  by  solid  walls;  and,  as  it  happens 
on  great  occasions,  everything  was  in  such  confusion  that 
when  Chigi,  overcome  with  fasting  and  excitement,  begged 
for  food,  he  could  procure  nothing  better  than  one  egg.  He 
then  gave  audience  to  the  personages  who  arrived  to  con- 
gratulate him.  Cardinal  Barberini  and  other  cardinals  ad- 
vised him  to  take  the  name  of  Alexander,  in  honor  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  the  third  pope  of  that  name.  On  the  18th  of 
April  he  was  crowned  by  Cardinal  Trivulci,  first  deacon,  and 
on  the  gth  of  May  he  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 
That  day,  the  gth  of  May,  was  consecrated  by  the  Church  to 
Saint  Gregory  Nazianzus. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Alexander  published  a  universal  jubi- 
lee, as  had  been  done  by  Sixtus  V,  Gregory  XV,  Urban  VIII, 
and  Innocent  X. 

The  general  subject  of  conversation  in  Italy  was  the  Prin- 
cess Christina  Alexandra,  the  abdicated  Queen  of  Sweden, 
who  chose  Rome  for  her  residence.  She  was  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  the  pope  by  two  cardinal-legates  and  four 
apostolic  nuncios  who  had  been  sent  by  the  pontiff  to  meet 
her.  For  the  entrance  of  that  princess  the  pontiff  had  the 
Flaminian  gate  (the  Porto  del  Popolo)  ornamented  by 
Chevalier  Bernini. 

The  reception  given  to  the  queen  was  unusually  magnifi- 
cent.   The  pope  received  her  with  every  sign  of  regard.    She 
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was  to  address  His  Holiness  in  a  speech  which  she  had  pre- 
viously prepared  and  committed  to  memory ;  but  the  majesty 
of  the  escort,  and  the  imposing  gravity  of  the  pontiff,  so 
greatly  disconcerted  the  princess  that  she  could  not  deliver 
her  speech  without  embarrassment  of  both  words  and  tones. 
The  pope  considerately  interrupted  her  with  praises,  and 
commenced  a  kindly  conversation  with  her,  which  restored 
the  self-possession  she  had  momentarily  lost. 

On  the  23d  of  December  the  queen  made  her  solemn  entry. 
At  the  villa  of  Pope  Julius  III,  Her  Majesty  mounted  a  palfry, 
and,  with  the  two  legates  on  either  side,  arrived  at  the 
Flaminian  gate,  where  the  Sacred  College,  on  horseback, 
waited  to  escort  her  to  the  Vatican. 

Two  days  afterwards  she  was  conducted  to  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  where  the  pope  gave  her  confirmation.  It  was  then 
that  she  received  from  the  pope  her  second  name  of  Alexan- 
dra, the  feminine  form  of  his  own. 

On  the  following  day  she  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Holy  Father.  The  upper  table  for  the  pope  was  somewhat 
raised  above  the  lower  one  for  his  guest,  according  to 
custom,  but  the  canopy  was  equally  over  both  tables.  After- 
wards the  pope,  attended  by  his  court  and  guards,  paid  an 
especial  visit  to  the  princess. 

A  vexatious  difference  had  arisen  between  Pope  Alexan- 
der and  the  French  government.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  John  Francis  Paul  de  Gondi — known  in 
history  as  Cardinal  de  Retz — had  received  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  prime  minister  to  the  queen 
regent,  deeming  Cardinal  de  Gondi  hostile  to  his  policy,  or- 
dered his  arrest,  and  kept  him  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  felony. 

The  complaints  and  demands  of  Innocent  X  had  been 
unavailing  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  An 
agent  had  been  sent  from  France  to  explain  to  the  pope  the 
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reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  but  that 
agent  had  no  proofs  to  support  his  accusations.  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  weary  of  his  imprisonment,  sent  in  his  resignation  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  where  Mazarin  considered  him 
the  promoter  of  dangerous  disturbances. 

Innocent  would  not  accept  the  resignation  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, which  resignation  De  Retz,  once  at  liberty,  most 
probably  would  not  have  confirmed.  Subsequently  De  Retz 
made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  his  very  first  act  was  to 
revoke  his  renunciation,  as  being  extorted  under  duress. 

De  Retz  arrived  in  Rome  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the 
conclave,  entered  it  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  Fabio. 

After  the  conclave,  accusations  were  published  at  Rome 
against  that  French  cardinal.  He  was  accused  of  being 
guilty  of  rebellion.  Ministerial  writings  were  presented  to 
Alexander,  but,  as  before,  no  proofs  accompanied  the  accu- 
sations. Meantime  De  Gondi  addressed  threatening  letters  to 
the  French  clergy,  and  sent  into  his  diocese  vicars  who  were 
very  disagreeable  to  the  court.  He  also  solicited  the  pallium, 
which  the  pope  granted  to  him  in  private  ceremonial. 
Thence  arose  fresh  complaints  against  Alexander,  as  though 
he  had  designed  to  canonize  an  archbishop  dangerous  to  the 
kingdom. 

The  pope  then  wrote  to  France,  calling  to  mind  that  the 
king  ought  to  have  recognized  the  paternal  affection  of  the 
Holy  See  in  the  silence  that  it  had  maintained  during  the 
long  detention  in  prison  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  condemnation 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  without  any  reference  to  a 
competent  judge  and  without  any  valid  proofs  against  the 
prisoner.  "The  pope,"  said  that  letter,  "was  under  great 
obligation  to  the  cardinal,  who,  at  the  cost  of  personal  in- 
jury [in  making  his  escape  he  had  dislocated  a  shoulder], 
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had  delivered  the  Holy  See  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
spiritual  arms  against  the  violators  of  that  holy  dignity." 

The  pope  could  not  refuse  the  pallium  to  the  archbishop. 
On  the  present  occasion  neither  the  protector  of  the  crown 
nor  any  other  cardinal  had  raised  any  objection  after  the 
letter  written  from  France  in  the  name  of  the  king.  It  was 
a  mere  accusation,  and  His  Holiness  could  not  make  any  use 
of  it,  lest  he  should  make  public  that  which  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  privately  communicated. 

With  respect  to  the  vicars  sent  into  France,  and  who  were 
stated  to  be  Jansenists,  the  pope  confessed  that  they  were 
not  agreeable  to  himself,  because,  after  the  publication  of  the 
bull  concerning  those  questions,  they  had  not  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  condemnation  of  such  doctrines.  Moreover, 
the  cardinal  himself  appeared  to  retain  some  remnant  of 
affection,  not  perhaps  for  the  opinion  in  itself,  but  for  the 
party  which  maintained  it.  Still,  this  would  not  warrant  the 
granting  to  a  secular  power  permission  to  depose  an  arch- 
bishop, or  condemn  him,  in  Rome,  on  account  of  merely 
extra-judicial  suspicions.  The  pope  would  be  glad  if  the 
cardinal  would  recall  his  vicars,  but  he  had  the  right  to  name 
others  agreeable  to  the  king.  Those  sentiments  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  others,  replete  with  gravity,  sound  reason,  and 
moderation,  softened  or  at  least  stilled  the  government  of 
France,  which  till  then  had  seemed  implacable. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  retained  all  his  hostility  to  De  Retz,  but 
was  opposed  to  any  judicial  action,  believing  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  treason  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  ruin  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  In  that  discussion,  Mazarin,  minister  at 
Paris,  did  not  abide  by  the  maxims  of  a  cardinal  deliberating 
at  Rome.  Ought  the  rancors  of  the  Louvre  to  prevail  against 
the  rights  of  Rome? 

In  this  state  of  things,  Alexander,  unwilling  that  so  im- 

VI 
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portant  a  diocese  should  be  deprived  of  pastoral  care,  and 
foreseeing  difficulties  pregnant  with  new  troubles,  when 
naming  a  vicar  apostolic,  adroitly  sent  the  brief  to  the  nuncio 
Monsignor  Piccolomini,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  with  orders 
not  to  deliver  it  until  he  was  certain  of  the  assent  of  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy. 

The  assembled  clergy,  learning  this  determination,  ex- 
claimed that  such  a  delegation  of  power  during  the  life  of 
the  archbishop  offended  the  customs  of  the  French  Church. 
Mazarin,  seeing  this  resistance,  yielded.  De  Retz  was  thus 
duly  recognized  as  archbishop.  The  minister  then  applied 
directly  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  begging  him  to  renew  a  project 
of  his  suggestion,  which  the  French  government  had  refused. 
That  project  was  that  the  king  should  name  six  from  whom 
Cardinal  de  Retz  should  make  his  own  selection  of  one  to  be 
his  vicar.  The  consent  should  be  subscribed  by  De  Retz  and 
sent  to  Paris,  without  any  intimation  to  De  Lionne,  ambas- 
sador from  France  to  Rome,  a  minister  disliked  by  the  pope 
from  the  character  of  his  despatches  and  a  strong  suspicion 
of  Jansenism. 

A  truce  therefore  existed  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France;  but  embarrassments  and  differences  arose  between 
the  former  power  and  Spain.  Innocent  had  sent  Francis 
Gaetani,  cousin  of  Cardinal  Astalli,  with  the  title  of  nuncio, 
into  Spain,  authorizing  him  to  assume  the  name  of  Pamphili. 
But  the  pope,  for  several  reasons,  was  not  pleased  with  the 
services  of  Gaetani,  and  sent  Monsignor  Massimi,  clerk  of 
the  chamber,  a  confidant  of  Donna  Olympia  and  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  to  supersede  him.  At  Barcelona,  Massimi  was 
met  by  an  order  to  proceed  no  further. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  affair  when  Alexander  as- 
cended the  pontifical  throne.  This  pope,  jealous  of  the  pon- 
tifical authority,  disapproved  the  resistance  of  Gaetani,  who 
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would  not  leave  Madrid,  and  the  pontiff  ordered  all  des- 
patches to  be  addressed  to  Massimi,  as  though  he  were  the 
recognized  ordinary  nuncio.  At  the  same  time  Massimi  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  king,  announcing  the 
pontiff's  accession  to  the  throne.  That  letter  the  king 
consented  to  receive,  and  welcomed  Massimi  with  great 
honors,  but  without  giving  him  the  title  of  nuncio  in  ordi- 
nary. 

The  Spanish  letter,  in  reply  to  the  notification  of  the 
pope's  accession,  was  couched  in  terms  of  respect,  submis- 
siveness,  and  more  than  usual  devotion ;  but  the  treatment  of 
Massimi,  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  was  thereby 
only  rendered  the  more  insulting.  Alexander  bitterly  com- 
plained of  this  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  in  a  letter  from  his  king  that  sovereign  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  his  life  for  the  service  of  the  pope,  while  the 
pope's  nuncio  was  treated  with  so  much  severity,  and  denied 
the  power  to  open  the  tribunal  of  the  nunciature,  a  right  of 
which  no  other  nuncio  had  been  deprived  in  Spain.  Mean- 
time, Gaetani,  returning  to  Rome,  in  vain  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain an  audience  of  the  Holy  Father. 

At  this  time  the  sceptre  of  Poland  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  John  Casimir,  of  the  house  of  Sweden,  a  prince  of 
delicate  constitution  and  weak  understanding,  which  dimin- 
ished the  esteem  that  otherwise  might  have  been  felt  for 
his  person. 

This  prince  had  first  desired  to  enter  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  and  subsequently  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He,  however,  again  changed  his  mind  and  accepted 
a  cardinal's  hat ;  and,  without  the  approbation  of  his  brother 
Ladislas,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  French  faction,  al- 
though he  had  zealously  served  the  Spanish  party.  On  re- 
turning to  Poland  before  the  death  of  his  brother  Ladislas, 
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Casimir  resigned  the  purple.  Having  become  king  by  the 
death  of  Ladislas,  he  married  that  prince's  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue.  Casimir,  disliked  by  his  subjects,  found 
himself  involved  in  frightful  wars  with  the  Muscovites  in 
Lithuania,  and  with  the  Cossacks,  who  had  become  rebels, 
in  Podolia.  There  were  revolts  against  Casimir,  and  the 
pope  endeavored  to  be  a  mediator  between  that  prince  and 
his  rebellious  subjects. 

The  Catholic  cantons  suffered  great  injury  from  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  encouraged  by  Cromwell.  The  aid  of 
Alexander  was  not  withheld  from  the  Catholic  cantons  that 
implored  it.  In  a  very  obstinate  battle  the  Protestants  were 
defeated,  and  the  Catholics  thanked  the  pope  for  the  aid  he 
had  given  them. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1656,  the  pope  confirmed  a  decree  of 
the  congregation  which  approved  the  immemorial  cultus  of 
the  Blessed  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  called 
the  saint,  who  was  born  in  1189,  and  who  died  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1252.  The  grant  of  immemorial  cultus  is  equivalent 
to  a  beatification  without  solemnities. 

Alexander  had  sent  for  none  of  his  relations,  although  a 
year  on  the  throne.  Many  importuned  him  to  send  for  his 
brother  Mario  Chigi,  said  to  be  very  well  qualified  for  the 
management  of  temporal  affairs,  having  long  held  high  ad- 
ministrative office  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Alexander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  entreaties,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  even  exchanged  letters  with  any  of 
his  relations. 

However,  in  the  consistory  of  the  24th  of  April,  1656,  he 
commenced  a  discourse  to  the  cardinals,  prefacing  it  by  re- 
quiring from  them  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  to  what  he 
was  about  to  say.  He  then  proceeded  to  propose  that  he 
should  call  his  relations  around  him.    He  asked  that  each  of 
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the  cardinals  should  privately  give  his  opinion,  in  writing  if 
he  preferred  that  mode,  and  in  but  few  words.  The  cardi- 
nals soon  gave  a  written  consent,  with  conditions  attached  in 
some  cases.  The  pope  then  addressed  a  single  brief  to  his 
brother  and  two  nephews,  inviting  them  to  Rome.  They 
were  warned  that  their  conduct  there  must  be  innocent  and 
holy.  The  pope's  secretary,  Jacopo  Nini,  took  the  brief  to 
Sienna.  The  Chigi  set  out  immediately  and  repaired  to 
Castel  Gandolfo,  where  the  pope  received  them  with  much 
gravity,  allowing  them  to  remain  kneeling  during  the  whole 
of  their  first  audience. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  pope  ordered  his  nephews 
Flavio  and  Augustine  to  go  and  perform  the  exercises  of 
Saint  Ignatius  at  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits,  where  those 
exercises  had  been  performed  by  Saint  Charles  Borromeo, 
also  nephew  to  a  pope.  Flavio,  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  prepared  himself  to  receive  holy  orders,  and  obtained 
the  priesthood  on  the  3d  of  June.  Alexander  had  strongly 
recommended  to  his  relatives  that  they  should  accept  no 
presents.  But  as  his  brother  Mario  would  be  put  to  greater 
expense  by  residing  at  Rome  than  at  Sienna,  he  thought  it 
right  to  assist  him  by  making  him  general  of  the  Holy 
Church  and  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  Augus- 
tine was  named  general  of  the  guards.  The  pope  at  the  same 
time  determined  that  they  should  lodge  in  the  apostolic 
palace,  so  that  they  might  be  constantly  under  his  eyes ;  and 
he  would  not  allow  Flavio  to  inhabit  the  apartments  usually 
appropriated  to  cardinal  nephews. 

At  that  time  the  pestilence  appeared  in  the  city  of  Naples, 
carrying  off  more  than  a  thousand  persons  each  day.  Mario, 
who,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  saved  Sienna  from 
that  scourge,  was  named  general  health  commissioner,  and, 
in  concert  with  some  prelates,  devised  means  to  save  Rome 
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and  the  Papal  States  from  a  horrible  evil  already  spreading 
beyond  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 

But  a  fisherman  carried  the  contagion  to  Nettuno,  whence 
it  speedily  extended  to  Rome.  The  whole  of  the  island  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  was  appropriated  as  an  immense  laza- 
retto. It  was  encircled  by  thick  walls,  and  provisions  were 
regularly  supplied  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  the  city.  Mario  continued  his  vigi- 
lant administration.  Nor  was  Cardinal  Barberini  one  of 
the  least  careful  or  the  least  watchful  conservators  of  the 
public  health;  and  sanitary  regulations  were  published 
worthy  to  serve  as  models  for  all  places  visited  by  such  a 
scourge.  Such  cares  caused  the  pestilence  to  disappear. 
Alexander  and  his  nephews  received  public  testimonies  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Romans. 

Meantime  Queen  Christina  learned  that  the  Swedes  had 
confiscated  all  her  revenues,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  which, 
with  the  aid  of  able  jurists,  she  had  taken  against  receiving 
so  gross  an  insult  and  so  cruel  an  injury.  Living  in  a  state 
of  dependence  in  a  foreign  land,  the  Swedes  alleged  as  the 
reason  for  their  conduct  that,  as  the  princess  had  become  a 
Catholic,  she  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  fact  in  the  re- 
ports on  the  administration  of  her  revenues.  She  resolved  to 
visit  some  sovereigns  to  solicit  the  restitution  of  her  rights, 
and,  without  alleging  any  reason,  she  asked  the  pope  for  the 
use  of  his  galleys,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  disembark- 
ing at  Marseilles.  The  pope  did  not  approve  of  her  request ; 
he  feared  that  the  princess  would  abandon  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  he  refused  the  galleys.  The  princess  then  ex- 
plained herself  more  clearly,  and  the  pope,  thus  appeased, 
consented  to  her  journey. 

During  her  stay  at  Rome,  the  princess,  ill  advised,  had 
indulged  in  senseless  expenses,  and  was  now  completely 
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destitute  of  means.  The  Holy  Father,  learning  that  last 
misfortune,  sent  to  her  by  a  religious  a  purse  full  of  gold 
medals,  struck  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of 
his  pontificate,  together  with  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns, 
and  an  apology  for  not  sending  more. 

The  queen  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  that 
present;  for  the  gift  of  the  medals  would  alone  be  publicly 
known,  and  the  accompanying  money  would  never  be 
thought  of.  The  princess  departed,  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
and  from  that  city  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  expressing 
the  utmost  veneration,  and  promising  a  speedy  return  to 
Rome. 

The  Venetians  had  gained  over  the  Turks  one  of 
those  doubly  fatal  victories  which  at  once  warn  the  van- 
quished of  his  danger,  and  subsequently  entail  upon  the 
victor  the  most  unexpected  evils.  The  republic  naturally 
implored  the  aid  of  the  pope.  The  Turk  had  seen  his  fleet 
beaten  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  he  medi- 
tated a  speedy  vengeance.  The  pope  addressed  entreaties  to 
all  the  Christian  princes,  but  especially  to  the  King  of 
France,  for  aid  to  the  Venetians. 

But  in  France  the  pope's  nuncio  Monsignor  Piccolomini 
found  Mazarin  at  the  head  of  affairs.  That  all-powerful 
regulator  of  the  cabinet  of  France  thought  the  pope  ill  dis- 
posed towards  that  kingdom,  and  especially  towards  its 
minister.  It  was  especially  this  affront  that  Mazarin  chose 
to  repel.  He  constantly  felt  that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  remain- 
ing Archbishop  of  Paris,  would  succeed  in  supplanting  him, 
already  called  "the  foreigner,"  and  in  depriving  him  sooner 
or  later  of  all  his  power.  The  pope  incessantly  endeavored  to 
dispel  these  suspicions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  labored  like 
a  good  pontiff  to  restore  peace  between  France  and  Spain. 
While  he  gave  his  attention  to  such  important  labors,  the 
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Jansenists  resisted  the  censure  of  Innocent  X,  maintaining 
that  the  Church  had  in  fact  been  mistaken  when  imagining 
that  the  five  known  propositions  were  found  in  the  book  of 
Jansenius. 

In  September,  1656,  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
France  declared  as  a  counterblast  that  "the  Church  judges 
questions  of  fact,  inseparable  from  matters  of  faith,  with  the 
same  infallibility  which  belongs  to  her  when  she  judges  of 
the  faith  itself." 

At  this  time  Alexander,  who  in  the  reign  of  Innocent  X 
had  been  cardinal  reporter  of  the  whole  matter  when  that 
pope  condemned  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  who 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  projects  of  the  sec- 
tarians and  of  all  that  had  then  been  said  and  done,  selected 
a  new  congregation,  heard  its  opinion  and  its  desires,  and  on 
the  1 6th  of  October,  by  a  dogmatic  bull  which  was  received 
by  the  whole  Church,  declared  that  the  five  propositions  that 
had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  were  really  in  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  and  that  he,  Pope  Alexander  VII,  condemned 
them  anew. 

The  assembly  of  the  clergy  received  the  pontifical  bull 
which  the  nuncio  presented  to  that  body  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1657;  and  in  February,  1661,  the  assembly  drew  up 
a  formula  of  faith  which,  for  the  future,  was  to  be  signed  by 
all  regulars  of  both  sexes,  and  by  all  the  secular  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  doctors,  regents,  etc.  That  deliberation  was  author- 
ized by  a  sentence  of  the  king's  council  on  the  13th  of  April 
in  the  same  year.  On  the  2d  of  May  the  Sorbonne  ordered 
all  its  members  to  sign  the  formula,  under  pain  of  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  doctorate  in  case  of  refusal. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautionary  measures,  the  dissidents 
would  not  sign.  Subsequently  the  king,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1664,  registered  a  declaration  by  which  he  absolutely 
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commanded  that  signature;  and  this  was  the  first  declara- 
tion of  the  Most  Christian  Kings  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment in  support  of  the  decision  of  a  dogmatic  bull  of  the 
Church  of  which  they  had  declared  themselves  the  eldest 
sons. 

Alexander,  in  order  to  restrain  those  disobedient  Chris- 
tians, at  the  entreaty  of  some  French  bishops,  and  on  the 
invitation  of  the  king  himself,  published,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1665,  a  bull  strictly  commanding  signature  to  the 
formula,  which  was  in  the  following  terms :  "I  submit  myself 
to  the  apostolical  constitution  of  Innocent  X,  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1653,  and  to  the  constitution  of  Alexander  VII,  of  the 
16th  of  October,  1656,  both  sovereign  pontiffs;  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart  I  reject  and  condemn  the  five  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  en- 
titled Augustinus,  and  in  the  sense  understood  and  intended 
by  the  same  author,  as  the  Apostolic  See  has  condemned 
them  by  the  said  constitutions;  and  this  I  swear.  So  God 
and  God's  holy  Gospels  aid  me." 

The  king  immediately  published  a  declaration,  as  forcible 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  went  in  person  to  have  it 
registered  by  the  Parliament,  commanding  all  prelates  in  his 
kingdom  to  sign  the  pope's  formula;  and  the  king  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  if  any  bishop  for  three  months 
should  neglect  or  refuse  his  signature  to  it,  he  should  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  holy  canons. 

Notwithstanding  these  orders  and  declarations,  four 
bishops — Nicholas  Pavilion,  of  Alet;  Nicholas  Chouart  de 
Bujenval,  Bishop  of  Beauvais;  Francis  Gaulet,  Bishop  of 
Pamiers ;  and  Henry  Arnauld,  Bishop  of  Angers — would  not 
obey.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  pastoral  letters  they  pro- 
tested and  declared  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  Jansenius,  there 
was  due  to  the  Church  only  a  deferential  obedience,  consist- 
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ing  in  the  observance  of  a  respectful  silence.  The  king  sup- 
pressed those  pastorals  on  the  ioth  of  July,  1665;  and  the 
pope,  by  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  con- 
demned them  on  the  18th  of  February,  1667.  Subsequently 
the  pope,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  ordered  that  nine  bishops 
should  take  proceedings  against  the  four  refractory  bishops; 
but  death  prevented  him  from  proceeding  in  this  very  deli- 
cate business. 

At  the  same  period  the  Holy  Father  also  condemned,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1663,  twenty-eight  other  propositions 
taken  from  some  authors  on  moral  theology.  Subsequently, 
on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1666,  Alexander,  by  the  same  censure, 
condemned  seventeen  other  propositions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  thus  restored  the  pure  discipline  that  several  writers 
had  either  wilfully  or  mistakenly  endeavored  to  corrupt. 

In  reward  of  that  pontifical  zeal,  Alexander  had  the  happi- 
ness to  receive  into  the  Catholic  communion  Isaac  La  Pey- 
rere,  a  Calvinist,  and  author  of  a  work  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  Moses  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  not  of  that  of  the  human  race;  and  that 
the  earth  was  inhabited  long  before  Adam,  who  was  the 
progenitor  only  of  the  Israelites.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
condemned  that  work  to  be  burned.  La  Peyrere,  having 
gone  to  Rome,  presented  his  work  to  Alexander  VII,  and 
with  humble  submission  asked  pardon  for  the  errors  which 
he  had  committed.  The  pope  then  offered  him  some  posi- 
tions, which  he  respectfully  refused. 

The  Jesuits  still  remained  exiled  from  Venice,  because 
they  had  observed  the  interdict  pronounced  by  Paul  V,  as 
related  in  the  life  of  that  pope. 

Alexander  professed  great  esteem  for  them,  and  endeav- 
ored to  restore  them  to  their  former  position,  as  had  been 
earnestly  attempted  by  Pope  Gregory  XV,  his  nephew  the 
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Cardinal  Ludovisi,  and  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XIII,  who 
in  that  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  By  a 
brief  as  affecting  as  complimentary,  the  pope  begged  the 
Venetian  senate  to  restore  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola  the  pos- 
session of  their  former  houses.  The  senate  complied  with 
that  request,  and  the  pope  was  thereby  the  more  moved  to 
recommend  to  the  Catholic  princes  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic, continually  threatened  by  the  Turks.  There  was  on  that 
subject  an  exhortation  especially  addressed  by  the  pope  to 
the  Roman  princes  who  had  received  favors  from  the  popes 
their  relatives,  in  the  form  of  nomination  to  some  other  office 
in  the  Church.  Those  worthy  Romans,  the  Prince  of  Sul- 
mona,  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  the  Prince  of  Palestrina,  and 
Cardinal  Barberini,  set  a  noble  example.  They  fitted  out 
vessels  at  Venice,  and  showed  themselves  zealous  defenders 
of  the  Catholic  interests. 

The  Sacred  College,  also,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  was  in- 
vited to  give  to  the  Venetians  testimonies  of  affection  and  of 
sympathy.  Mazarin  alone  sent  them  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  It  was  easy  for  that  powerful  minister  to  contribute 
such  a  sum,  but  he  was  outdone  in  generosity  by  another 
cardinal,  of  no  great  wealth.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  counts  of  Guidobagno,  sold  his  furniture,  his 
palace,  and  the  villas  that  he  possessed  in  the  territory  of 
Albano,  and  thus  did  in  his  lifetime  all  that  could  be  done  by 
the  executor  to  a  will,  ordering  everything  to  be  turned  into 
money.  When  he  had  sold  all,  he  realized  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  immediately  sent  to 
Venice,  not  even  retaining  anything  for  his  own  subsistence. 

This  cardinal  had  previously  been  general  of  the  troops  of 
the  Church,  and  had  excited  admiration  by  his  magnanimity 
on  all  occasions  where  he  had  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  his 
soldiers.     He  also,  with  a  rare  benevolence,  cared  for  the 
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wants  of  prisoners  whom  the  fortune  of  war  threw  into  his 
hands. 

Having  become  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  cardinal,  he  crowned 
an  admirable  life  by  the  act  just  mentioned,  which  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  history.  And  how  many  other  generous 
acts  did  that  one  generous  act  call  forth!  How  gladly  did 
those  Romans  who  remained  rich  rival  each  other  in  endeav- 
oring to  assist,  in  their  turn,  a  cardinal  whom  such  a  noble 
cause  had  reduced  to  absolute  penury! 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  Alexander  in  connection 
with  his  internal  government  of  Rome.  From  Sicily  there 
had  been  imported  into  Rome  certain  secrets  in  the  art  of 
poisoning,  which  were  hawked  about  by  wicked  women.  The 
effect  of  the  poison  was  so  secret  and  so  terrible  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  it.  It  both  looked  and 
tasted  like  pure  water,  and  it  killed  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days,  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  disease.  The 
detestable  women  who  vended  that  deadly  poison  professed 
to  do  so  from  a  feeling  of  charity  towards  wives  who  com- 
plained of  their  husbands.  "This,"  said  they,  "will  deliver 
you  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  your  husbands."  Other 
persons  were  also  guilty  of  the  same  murderous  crime  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  enemies;  and  they  did  so  feeling  secure 
from  all  danger  of  discovery.  Rome  thus  was  ravaged  by 
another  kind  of  pestilence,  the  cause  of  which  was  as  yet 
hidden  from  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  criminals.  The  wretch 
who  directed  those  frightful  women  was  a  Sicilian  named 
Girolama.  Hypocritical  and  cunning,  she  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  patronage  of  great  personages.  Though  some- 
times called  before  the  supreme  authority,  Girolama  had 
always  found  means  to  exculpate  herself. 

Meantime  the  atrocious  misdeeds  of  that  silent  butchery 
had  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  government.    At 
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length  a  woman  discontented  with  her  husband  had  bought 
a  phial  of  the  terrible  water,  and  the  husband  soon  after  died. 
Then  the  woman  told  all  the  particulars  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  thus  unfolded  the  frightful  plot  that  had  already 
destroyed  so  many  innocent  victims.  The  source  of  the  evil 
being  thus  known,  Girolama  and  her  accomplices  were  ar- 
rested. The  subordinate  wretches  confessed  their  guilt,  but 
Girolama  persistently  refused  to  do  so.  Her  accomplices, 
being  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  justice,  were  promptly 
executed.  On  that  occasion  it  was  that  Alexander  published 
the  still  existing  edicts  which  adjudge  the  most  terrible 
penalties  to  all  who  make,  sell,  or  keep  poisons. 

The  imperial  throne  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  in  1657.  Alexander  ordered  his 
nuncio  in  Germany  to  see  to  it  that  the  successor  of 
Ferdinand  should  be  Leopold,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, eldest  son  of  the  last  emperor.  Intrigues  were  on  foot 
to  place  the  crown  on  another  head ;  but  Leopold  was  elected 
in  1658,  and  he  hastened  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  effectual 
cares  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  insuring  of  that  election, 
thus  securing  the  satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  desires  of 
Leopold. 

Saint  Pius  V  had  constituted  a  new  college  of  peniten- 
tiaries in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.  The  previous  college 
had  been  composed  of  both  regular  and  secular  members, 
and  it  was  impracticable  for  them  all  to  live  under  the  same 
discipline,  because  they  were  all  subject  to  various  laws  and 
customs. 

Then  Saint  Pius  V  gave  the  office  of  penitentiaries  to  the 
Jesuits  exclusively,  being  rightly  convinced  that,  as  they 
were  subject  to  a  uniform  rule,  they  would  compose  that 
college  in  a  perfect  agreement  of  spirit  and  intention. 

But,  as  Saint  Pius  had  not  published  the  bull,  Alexander 
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confirmed  it.  He  gave  directions  for  everything  concerning 
the  habitation,  the  number,  the  government,  the  importance, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  penitentiaries.  At  that  time  they 
inhabited  the  former  college  situated  near  the  Vatican  Ba- 
silica, in  the  place  where  the  fountain  of  the  square  is,  on  the 
left  side  opposite  to  the  basilica.  The  pope  thought  of  hav- 
ing the  buildings  erected  which  were  later  seen  towards  the 
colonnade;  he  therefore  had  the  college  pulled  down,  and 
removed  the  residence  of  the  penitentiaries  to  the  square  of 
the  church  called  Coxa  Cavalla. 

On  the  gth  of  March,  1661,  Cardinal  Julius  Mazarin  died, 
after  much  suffering,  and  before  he  had  time  to  enjoy  the 
glory  of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Rome  had  reason  to  complain  of  some  of  the  stipulations 
of  that  treaty  relative  to  the  duchy  of  Castro.  The  pope 
even,  instead  of  restoring  that  duchy  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
declared  that  it  remained  incorporated  with  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  and  was,  consequently,  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  bulls  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  property  of 
the  apostolic  chamber. 

Many  authors  have  traced  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin. The  President  Henault  speaks  of  him  thus :  "This  min- 
ister was  as  gentle  in  manner  as  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was 
violent.  One  of  the  greatest  talents  of  Mazarin  was  his 
knowledge  of  mankind.  The  characteristic  of  his  policy  con- 
sisted rather  in  finesse  and  patience  than  strength.  He 
thought  that  force  should  only  be  employed  when  other 
means  were  lacking,  and  his  intellect  supplied  him  with 
courage  suitable  to  the  circumstances — bold  at  Casale,  tran- 
quil though  not  inactive  in  his  retirement  at  Cologne,  enter- 
prising when  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  princes,  but 
insensible  to  the  satires  and  jokes  of  the  Fronde,  despising 
the  bravados  of  the  coadjutor,  and  listening  to  the  murmurs 
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as  one  hears  from  the  shore  the  voices  of  the  ocean  waves. 
There  was  something  greater  in  the  character  of  Richelieu, 
something  loftier  and  less  concerted;  and  in  Mazarin  more 
address,  more  moderation,  and  less  error.  The  one  was 
hated,  the  other  satirized;  but  both  alike  were  masters  of  the 
State. 

"Armand  and  Julius  both  amassed  money;  but  Armand 
cared  for  money  only  as  an  instrument  of  power  for  himself 
and  of  utility  to  the  country.  He  had  gained  openly,  and  by 
the  highest  posts  and  the  richest  benefices  had  accumulated 
the  income  of  a  king,  which  he  dispensed  in  kingly  fashion. 
Mazarin,  on  the  contrary,  loved  gold  for  its  own  sake,  with 
that  foresight  which  smacks  somewhat  of  the  financier, 
though  mingled,  in  his  case,  with  some  elevation  of  soul. 
From  year  to  year  he  heaped  up  miserly  treasure.  Never- 
theless, he  sometimes  made  a  noble  use  of  it.  He  ordered 
the  foundation  of  the  College  of  the  Four  Nations,  devoted 
to  the  gratuitous  education  of  sixty  noble  youths  or  citizens' 
sons  of  the  four  provinces  united  to  France  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees — Artois,  Roussillon,  Al- 
satia,  and  the  district  of  Pignerol.  In  addition,  Mazarin 
bequeathed  his  library  to  that  college,  on  condition  that  all 
literary  men  should  have  access  to  it.  Not  content  with  that 
act  of  generosity,  he  gave  to  the  crown,  to  the  two  queens, 
and  to  the  king's  brother,  diamonds  and  valuable  objects  of 
art.  Nor  did  he  forget  the  city  of  Rome,  to  which  he  owed  so 
many  obligations.  Rome  had  some  reason  to  reproach  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  He  knew  all  the  secrets  of  government,  of 
administration,  of  all  those  political  mysteries,  incessantly 
tending,  however,  towards  peace,  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  and  which,  under  the  reign  of  nepotism,  she 
was  obliged  to  confide  to  men  who  were  at  once  without  the 
pontifical  power  and  without  the  virtues  and  the  loftiness  of 
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soul  that  the  pontifical  power  impresses  upon  the  holy  inten- 
tions of  the  aged  pontiffs." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  sad  quarrels 
about  the  franchises  or  privileges  claimed  by  some  of  the 
ambassadors. 

The  sbirri,  or  police,  endeavored  to  arrest  for  a  debt  of  ten 
crowns  an  artisan  who  resided  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
d'Este,  protector  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  cardinal's 
servants  prevented  the  arrest.  In  the  evening  the  barigel,  or 
chief  of  the  sbirri,  arrived  with  a  stronger  guard,  but  was 
also  forced  to  retire.  Then  Don  Marius  Chigi  ordered  the 
Corsican  guard  to  assist  the  police,  and  arrest  not  only  the 
debtor,  but  also  the  cardinal's  servants  who  had  opposed  his 
arrest.  The  cardinal's  household,  indignant,  took  up  arms 
and  were  powerfully  aided  by  other  ambassadors'  servants, 
and  by  Romans  who  were  attached  to  France.  The  order  of 
Marius  was  not  then  executed,  but  Rome  was  full  of  armed 
men.  Barricades  were  thrown  up  and  troops  posted  at  im- 
portant points.  Meanwhile  the  numbers  of  the  self-ap- 
pointed defenders  of  the  cardinal  increased.  Men  spoke 
loudly  of  those  franchises  respected  from  time  immemorial 
by  successive  pontiffs.  A  serious  convulsion  threatened. 
When  the  pope  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  he 
requested  the  diplomatic  body  to  quiet  men's  minds.  Rome 
then  recovered  its  former  tranquillity,  but  new  embarrass- 
ments resulted,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pope,  as  they 
tended  to  create  a  breach  between  Rome  and  France. 

Alexander  meanwhile  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  as 
supreme  pastor  and  universal  judge  of  the  Church.  By  his 
bull  of  December  n,  1661,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  and 
kept  for  several  days  under  the  consecrated  stone  of  the 
domestic  chapel  while  he  celebrated  Mass,  he  renewed  the 
decrees  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  of  Sixtus  IV,  Paul 
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V,  Gregory  XV,  and  Saint  Pius  V,  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
which  affirms  that  the  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  its  crea- 
tion and  its  union  with  the  body,  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  freed  from  original  sin.  At  the  request  of  the 
king  and  bishops  of  Spain,  Alexander  by  another  bull,  of 
December  18,  1661,  renewed  these  decrees.  Philip  IV  or- 
dered the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to 
return  his  warm  thanks  to  the  Holy  Father  for  his  decrees  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  best  understanding  at  this  time  prevailed  between 
France  and  Rome,  but  the  insult  offered  in  1662  to  the  Duke 
de  Crequy,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  clergy,  and  a  man  by  no 
means  conciliatory,  brought  on  troubles  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Christendom. 

Since  the  resistance  of  Cardinal  d'Este,  complaining  of  the 
violation  of  the  franchises  of  his  palace,  an  ill  feeling  had 
prevailed  between  the  domestics  of  ambassadors  and  the 
police. 

The  servants  of  the  Duke  de  Crequy  were  occasionally 
guilty  of  acts  of  insolence  which  he  neglected  to  repress. 

In  the  month  of  August  three  soldiers  on  patrol  entered  a 
wine-shop  where  a  French  fencing-master  and  some  of  his 
comrades  were  seated.  Without  even  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse, for  the  place  in  which  they  were  seated  was  certainly 
no  privileged  one,  these  men  disarmed  the  soldiers  and  ex- 
pelled them  with  insulting  language. 

The  governor  of  Rome,  after  making  formal  inquiry  into 
that  affair,  condemned  to  exile,  with  the  sentence  of  death 
in  case  of  return  to  Rome,  the  insolent  fellow  who  had  struck 
the  soldiers  and  led  the  attack  upon  them;  and  Frenchmen 
who  had  come  to  Rome  with  no  good  intentions  showed  a 
determination  to  take  vengeance. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  this  same  month  the  ambas- 
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sadors'  servants  sought  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  the 
Corsican  soldiers  of  the  pope's  guard. 

Those  Corsicans  were  exceedingly  courageous  men  and 
strongly  inclined  to  make  their  uniform,  their  rights,  and 
their  orders  respected.  The  Corsicans  disarmed  by  the 
Duke  de  Crequy's  people  threw  off  all  subordination  to  their 
own  commander,  and  with  drums  beating  advanced  to 
revenge  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  them.  They 
killed  several  Frenchmen,  and  pursuing  others  even  to  the 
Farnese  Palace,  then  occupied  by  the  French  ambassador, 
discharged  firearms  at  the  very  windows.  All  subordination 
was  now  cast  aside  by  those  soldiers,  who  would  have 
listened  to  reason  if  the  government  had  offered  timely  inter- 
ference, while  the  soldiers  had  assembled  only  in  so  small  a 
number  that  they  could  have  been  effectually  and  promptly 
dealt  with.  But  at  that  juncture  no  one  did  his  duty.  On  the 
night  between  the  21st  and  the  2 2d  of  the  same  month,  the 
Corsicans  met  the  carriage  of  the  ambassadress,  fired  at 
it,  cruelly  killed  one  of  the  pages  of  the  duchess,  and  com- 
pelled that  lady  to  take  refuge  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
d'Este. 

The  affair  now  became  serious  and  threatening.  The 
ambassador  sent  to  Paris  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  expressed  offence  at  a  visit  of  apology  paid  to  him  by 
the  pontiff's  nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  and  retired  into  Tus- 
cany, together  with  all  the  cardinals  attached  to  the  French 
crown.  From  Florence  the  duke  returned  to  France;  and 
Louis  immediately  ordered  the  nuncio,  Piccolomini,  to  be 
taken  under  an  escort  of  fifty  soldiers  from  Paris  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy.  The  king  at  the  same  time  demanded 
proper  satisfaction,  seized  upon  Avignon,  and  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  intimidate  the  pope.  The  whole  year  1663  was 
consumed  in  negotiations.    The  pope  was  ready  to  take  all 
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measures  calculated  to  restore  peace,  and  to  do  on  the  instant 
everything  that  was  just  and  proper.  Accordingly,  he  fre- 
quently sent  to  the  Most  Christian  King  and  to  the  principal 
personages  of  the  French  court  briefs  that  most  touchingly 
expressed  his  regrets;  but  still  without  success.  Then  he 
convoked  a  consistory  in  which  he  exposed  the  severity  of 
the  King  of  France  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  cardinals. 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  court 
should  be  supported,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to 
arms.  The  pope  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  other  Italian  powers,  entreating  them  to  cause  a  treaty 
to  be  concluded,  establishing  the  innocence  of  the  pontiff, 
who  ought  not  to  be  blamed  because  some  members  of  his 
government  had  not  been  sufficiently  watchful  over  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Alexander  at  length  deemed  it  proper  to  send  into  France 
Caesar  Rasponi,  an  able  and  prudent  prelate.  But  that  envoy 
was  not  received  into  the  kingdom.  However,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  an  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Crequy  at  Pont  de 
Beauvoisin,  on  the  French  frontier.  There,  in  virtue  of  the 
mediation  of  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Venice,  the 
principal  points  were  settled  that  were  needed  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  concord.  But  France  still  more  promi- 
nently brought  forward  pretensions  offensive  to  the  pope; 
the  meeting  of  the  ambassadors  was  broken  up,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  year  that  the  King  of  France  re- 
turned to  more  moderate  sentiments. 

To  settle  this  quarrel,  in  which  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
neither  the  pope  himself  nor  the  Chigi  family  could  at  all 
fairly  be  blamed — the  Corsicans  having,  at  their  own  im- 
pulse, taken  up  arms  and  caused  all  the  trouble — it  was  re- 
solved, at  some  conferences  held  at  Pisa  between  Caesar 
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Rasponi  and  Bourlemont,  auditor  of  the  Rota  and  absolute 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  the  pope 
should  send  into  France  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  in 
quality  of  legate  a  latere.  His  errand  was  to  testify  that 
neither  the  pope  nor  any  of  his  family  had  had  any  part  in 
the  insult  offered  to  France.  He  was  also  charged  to  ar- 
range that  Don  Mario  Chigi,  nephew  of  the  pope,  should 
leave  Rome,  and  should  not  return  thither  until  the  king 
gave  audience  to  the  legate;  that  Cardinal  Imperiali,  then 
governor  of  the  city,  should  go  to  France  to  justify  himself ; 
that  Don  Antonio  Chigi,  another  nephew  of  the  pontiff, 
should  present  himself  to  the  Duke  de  Crequy  when  that 
ambassador  returned  to  Rome,  and  that  the  former  should 
assure  the  latter  of  the  pope's  regret  at  the  affront  offered 
to  the  ambassador's  wife;  that  Corsicans  should  no  more  be 
admitted  into  the  service  of  the  States  of  the  Church;  and, 
finally,  that  a  pyramid  should  be  erected  at  Rome,  bearing 
an  inscription  which  should  describe  both  the  offence  and 
the  punishment  of  the  Corsicans.  All  those  conditions  were 
faithfully  fulfilled.  A  good  understanding  was  thus  restored 
between  Rome  and  the  crown  of  France,  the  latter  restoring 
Avignon  to  the  former. 

Under  the  following  pontificate  the  French  government, 
regretting  the  intemperate  length  to  which  it  had  gone  in 
humbling  the  sovereign  pontiff  for  a  matter  to  which  the 
pope  was  not  a  party,  asked,  for  its  own  credit,  that  the  pyra- 
mid should  be  removed.  The  pontiff,  further,  named  a 
nuncio  extraordinary  to  France,  Monsignor  Charles  Robert 
de  Vettori,  who  had,  as  secretary,  accompanied  into  France 
the  cardinal-legate  Fabio  Chigi.  This  nuncio  was  des- 
patched to  present  the  consecrated  clothes  intended  for  the 
dauphin,  the  king's  son. 

Alexander,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1665,  solemnly  canonized 
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Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  born  on  the  27th  of  August,  1567,  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Savoy. 

By  a  brief  of  the  6th  of  July,  1648,  Innocent  X  had  founded 
at  Ravenna  a  college  for  the  Maronites;  it  was  now  sup- 
pressed, and  its  possessions  granted  to  the  Propaganda  in 
order  that  the  latter  might  receive  a  greater  number  of  pupils 
of  that  nation. 

As  the  vast  erudition  of  Alexander  had  in  his  youth  pro- 
cured him  the  favor  of  Urban  VIII,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
letters  and  patron  of  those  who  cultivated  them,  Alexander 
in  like  manner  constantly  promoted  the  sciences  and  their 
distinguished  professors. 

The  building  of  the  University  of  Rome,  known  as  the 
Sapienza,  had  been  commenced  by  Eugene  IV,  and  resumed 
by  Leo  X.  Alexander  modernized  it  and  finished  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Yves,  founded  by  Innocent  X.  He  also  gave  the 
university  a  library  of  six  thousand  volumes,  collected  by 
Father  Constantine  Gaetani,  and  fourteen  thousand  other 
books,  left  by  Francis  Maria  II,  Duke  of  Urbino.  Alexander 
obtained  from  the  community  of  Urbino  the  large  collection 
of  manuscripts  bequeathed  by  the  duke  to  the  city  for  public 
use;  this  collection  Alexander  did  not  give  to  the  university, 
but  placed  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

Alexander  founded  six  additional  professorships  in  the 
Sapienza. 

We  must  enter  into  some  detail  as  to  the  sumptuous  build- 
ings of  every  kind  which  Rome  owed  to  Alexander  VII.  In 
the  foremost  rank  we  place  the  imposing  portico  of  the  Vati- 
can square.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
columns  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  adorned  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty-six  fine  statues  of  the  saints  and  of 
founders  of  religious  orders  and  congregations.  All  those 
works  were  executed  after  designs  of  John  Laurence  Bernini. 
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The  designs  were  preserved  in  the  library  of  Prince  Augus- 
tine Chigi. 

Alexander  rebuilt,  with  increased  magnificence,  the  Scala 
Regia,  which,  from  the  portico  of  Saint  Peter's,  leads  to  the 
royal  hall  of  the  palace.  In  the  Basilica  Vaticana  itself  he 
had  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  placed,  supported  by  four  doc- 
tors of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches — Saint  Athanasius 
and  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint 
Augustine. 

That  chair,  which  had  been  used  by  Saint  Peter,  and  had 
been  the  gift  to  him  of  the  Senator  Pudens,  in  whose  palace 
Saint  Peter  lodged  at  Rome,  was  venerated  in  many  parts  of 
the  Church,  and  was  presented  to  the  people  at  the  grate  of 
the  choir  on  Saint  Peter's  day,  the  1 8th  of  January,  1 666.  The 
pontiffs  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  in  it  at  the  ceremony  of 
their  enthronization  up  to  the  time  of  Clement  V,  who  was 
crowned  at  Lyons.  When  the  popes  returned  to  Rome  after 
their  sojourn  at  Avignon,  they  no  longer  used  it,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  exposing  it  to  the  veneration  of  the 
people. 

This  pope  also  erected  the  mint,  close  to  the  garden  of  the 
Vatican.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  pontifical  ser- 
vice, Alexander  erected  a  long  extension  of  the  Quirinal  to- 
wards the  Porta  Pia. 

He  also  ordered  paintings  for  the  long  gallery  of  the 
palace,  used  as  a  promenade  by  the  pontiffs,  imprisoned  there 
by  their  sovereignty. 

The  supervision  of  those  paintings  was  intrusted  to  the 
celebrated  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  pope  also  embellished 
the  Strada  del  Corso,  where,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  that 
pope's  armorial  bearings  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  one  goes  from 
the  Venetian  square  to  Saint  Romualdo.  Saint  John  Lateran 
was  ornamented  with  bronze  decorations  by  the  same  pope; 
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the  gallery  especially  was  perfected  in  a  style  which  is  ad- 
mired to  this  day. 

In  that  gallery,  as  Benedict  Millini  states,  there  are  mosaic 
representations  of  the  Saviour,  appearing  to  the  Roman 
people  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  apostles;  and 
the  figures,  in  miniature,  of  Nicholas  IV,  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua.  Boniface  VIII  disap- 
proved of  this  close  proximity  of  modern  saints  to  the 
apostles,  and  he  ordered  that,  at  least,  the  figure  of  Saint 
Anthony  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  that  of  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great. 

A  mason  got  on  the  scaffold  where  the  workmen  were 
engaged  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  pope,  but  at  the  first 
blow  of  his  pickax  upon  the  hood  of  the  saint,  such  strength 
of  resistance  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  image  that  both 
the  mason  and  his  fellow-workmen  fell  terrified  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  pope,  informed  of  that  occurrence,  ordered  the 
work  to  be  suspended,  and  the  image  remained,  marked  by 
the  blow  of  the  pickax,  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII, 
who  ordered  its  restoration,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
mosaic,  differing  in  design  from  the  original. 

The  palace  of  Castel  Gandolfo  was  enlarged.  A  church 
was  built  at  Ariccia,  a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family.  Civita  Vec- 
chia  was  provided  with  an  arsenal,  and  a  double  mole  pro- 
tected the  ships  within  against  the  storms  that  are  so 
common  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  front  of  the 
rotunda  of  the  Pantheon,  the  ground  was  levelled,  and  the 
front  of  that  noble  work  of  the  Romans  could  be  more 
easily  viewed,  the  columns  being  freed  from  the  earth  in 
which  they  had  long  been  buried. 

An  antique  obelisk,  on  a  marble  elephant,  was  erected  in 
1667,  m  front  of  the  Minerva.  The  Church  of  Saint  Mary  of 
the  People  and  several  others  attest  the  zeal  and  the  libe- 
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rality  of  Alexander  VII.  The  cathedral  of  Sienna,  the  native 
palace  of  the  Chigi,  owes  part  of  its  magnificence  to  Alexan- 
der. Addison,  in  his  Travels,  says  that  that  cathedral  and 
its  dependencies  were,  after  Saint  Peter's,  the  most  mag- 
nificent structures  he  saw  in  Italy. 

After  another  pestilence,  in  which  the  zealous  cares  of 
Alexander  were  as  constant  as  under  the  former  scourge,  the 
senate,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  pontiff,  erected 
a  bronze  statue  to  him  in  the  Capitol. 

About  the  middle  of  1667,  Alexander,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  began  to  suffer  under  the  most  severe 
agonies.  He  had  always  suffered  with  an  incredible  patience, 
but  the  spasms  now  became  so  violent  that  all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  his  health  was  abandoned. 

Alexander  now  seriously  thought  of  death.  He  summoned 
the  cardinals,  and  showed  them  a  cypress  coffin  prepared 
when  he  became  pontiff,  and  addressed  them  in  a  Latin  dis- 
course explanatory  of  his  whole  pontifical  conduct.  "We 
never  aspired  to  the  tiara,"  he  exclaimed,  "nor  took  any  steps 
to  reach  it.  We  have  employed  the  moneys  of  the  apostolical 
chamber  solely  in  the  service  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
embellishment  of  Rome  and  the  building  of  churches.  We 
were  a  whole  year  pontiff  before  we  summoned  any  relative 
of  ours  to  Rome,  and  we  only  at  length  did  so  because  the 
Sacred  College  vanquished  our  unwillingness.  We  exhort 
you  to  elect  a  successor  qualified  to  repair  any  errors  we  have 
committed  in  our  pontificate." 

Soon  afterwards,  weakened  by  persistent  fever,  he  had  the 
confession  of  faith  read  according  to  custom,  gave  his  papal 
benediction  to  the  cardinals  who  were  present,  and  died  on 
the  2  2d  of  May,  1667,  at  tne  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  after 
having  governed  the  Church  twelve  years,  one  month,  and 
fifteen  days. 
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He  was  buried  at  the  Vatican,  in  a  tomb  which  was  the 
highly  esteemed  work  of  Bernini,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career.  Among  the  figures  that  adorn  this  monument  was 
naked  Truth;  but  Innocent  XI  ordered  Bernini  to  cover  it 
with  a  drapery  of  metal  colored  white. 

To  an  admirable  eloquence,  gravely  and  majestically  pro- 
nounced, Alexander  added  a  graceful  Siennese  accent,  of 
which  the  most  painful  infirmities  never  deprived  him.  Peo- 
ple were  never  weary  of  listening  to  him ;  his  words  and  the 
expression  which  accompanied  them,  the  harmony  and 
purity  of  his  beautiful  Latin  or  Italian  phrases,  delighted  not 
only  foreigners  but  even  the  Romans  themselves. 

During  the  period  of  the  disputes  with  France,  one  of 
Alexander's  chamberlains  said  to  a  Frenchman :  "If  the  pope 
could  be  his  own  nuncio  to  Paris  and  speak  for  a  while  with 
the  king,  the  monarch  would  forget  all  quarrels;  but,  also, 
the  king  would  be  very  likely  to  keep  the  pope  with  him,  to 
our  great  grief  and  loss." 

In  private  life  Alexander  was  cheerful,  full  of  anecdote  as 
Pius  VII;  he  liked  his  company  to  be  gay  in  reason,  and  to 
seem  to  enjoy  his  intercourse.  His  company  habitually 
consisted  of  Allacci,  Herbstenius,  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini, 
Bosca  and  Roncati  of  the  Cistercian  order,  Rondinini,  secre- 
tary of  the  briefs  to  princes,  and  Nerli,  Archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence. And  when  the  conversation  ceased  to  be  familiar,  he 
would  quietly  speak  upon  literature,  ecclesiastical  history — 
so  well  understood  at  Rome — and  upon  the  sacred  sciences. 

Modest,  he  always  spoke  of  himself  with  candor. 

All  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Alexander  were  not  con- 
stantly recognized  by  the  Romans,  who  reproached  him  with 
nepotism ;  yet  they  had  themselves  tormented  him  into  send- 
ing for  his  nephews. 

Muratori  states  that  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicini  began  to 
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write  the  life  of  Alexander,  but  subsequently  seeing  the  pope 
so  addicted  to  nepotism,  the  cardinal  dropped  his  pen. 

Novaes  replies  that  he  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Gesu  the 
life  of  the  pope  in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  with  pencilled 
notes  in  the  hand  of  Alexander.  It  was  from  that  manu- 
script that  Novaes  derived  some  of  the  details  in  his  own 
notice. 

In  1656  there  was  published  at  the  Louvre  a  folio  volume 
of  poems  written  by  Alexander  in  his  youth;  they  are  en- 
titled "Philomathi  Musae  Juveniles."  He  composed  them 
with  much  ardor  while  he  was  member  of  an  academy  at 
Sienna. 

A  worthy  great-nephew  of  Augustine  Chigi,  Alexander 
VII,  like  his  ancestor,  loved  the  arts,  patronized  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  cultivated  the  arts,  and  was  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  Sienna. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  twenty-eight  days. 


242 
CLEMENT  IX— A.D.  1667 

CLEMENT  IX  (Giulio  Rospigliosi)  was  born  at  Pis- 
toja,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1600,  of  a  noble  family 
which  has  given  a  host  of  distinguished  personages 
to  the  world.  Giulio,  after  studying  in  the  Roman  College 
under  three  famous  professors— Faminius  Strada,  Alexan- 
der Donati,  and  Torquato  de  Cupis— went  to  the  University 
of  Pisa,  where  he  received  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  and  of 
both  laws.    Urban,  who  esteemed  his  vast  erudition,  made 
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him  referendary  of  both  signatures,  and  then  secretary  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  canon  and  vicar  of  Saint  Mary  Major, 
judge  a  latere  of  the  legation  of  Avignon,  secretary  of  briefs 
to  the  princes  in  1641,  Archbishop  of  Tarsus,  and  nuncio  to 
the  court  of  King  Philip  IV,  where  he  obtained  from  that 
prince  a  favor  which  never  failed.  After  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent X,  Giulio,  recalled  from  the  brilliant  nunciature  in  which 
he  had  served  the  Church  eleven  years,  found  himself  merely 
a  canon  of  Saint  Mary  Major.  The  Sacred  College,  appre- 
ciating his  merit,  made  him  governor  of  Rome  during  the 
conclave  that  elected  Alexander  VII,  and  that  pope,  in  1657, 
created  him  a  cardinal.  Corraro,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Rome,  praises  Rospigliosi  as  a  secretary  of  state.  "I  do 
not  know  a  better-natured  man,"  writes  the  Venetian.  "I 
cannot  praise  him  too  highly.  He  fills  that  post  most  suc- 
cessfully. The  pope  knows  it  well,  and  says  that  he  has 
found  a  secretary  after  his  own  heart.  Rospigliosi  has  a 
sound  judgment;  he  knows  no  interest  foreign  to  his  duty; 
he  is  never  obstinate  in  his  opinions;  when  he  has  plainly 
stated  them,  he  appears  pleased  to  hear  them  modified  or 
even  censured,  if  the  interest  of  his  master  is  thereby  served. 
He  seeks  no  occupation  foreign  to  his  post ;  he  takes  all  busi- 
ness thoroughly  examined  to  the  pope  for  consideration ;  and 
himself  makes  minutes  of  everything  which  the  pope  lays 
much  to  heart." 

After  the  funeral  of  Alexander  VII,  sixty-four  cardinals 
went  into  conclave  on  the  2d  of  June,  1667,  and  on  the  20th 
they  elected  Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He 
took  the  name  of  Clement  IX,  was  crowned  on  the  24th,  and 
took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran  on  the  3d  of  July. 

Rospigliosi  had  but  one  vote  against  him,  and  it  was  that 
of  Cardinal  Corsini,  a  Tuscan  like  himself. 

One  of  Clement's  first  cares  was  the  diminution  of  the 
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taxes,  and  especially  the  one  on  the  grinding  of  grain.  That 
one  he  bought  from  the  farmers  of  it  by  paying  them  a  sum 
of  money.  He  accompanied  that  public  benefit  by  an  act  of 
heroic  self-denial.  Instead  of  allowing  his  own  name  to  be 
published  with  the  documents  relating  to  his  redemption  of 
an  onerous  tax,  he  had  them  published  as  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander VII,  who,  in  fact,  really  had  collected  together  the 
money  for  that  redemption.  Clement  IX  necessarily  had  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair  of  the  four  French  bishops  who 
refused  to  sign  the  form  prescribed  by  Alexander  VII,  and 
who  had  joined  the  Jansenist  party.  Nineteen  other  bishops, 
as  is  known,  wrote  in  favor  of  the  four,  and,  like  them,  con- 
tended that  the  Church  had  not  the  power  to  decide  infallibly 
on  human  facts  not  revealed  by  God,  and  consequently  could 
only  require  of  the  faithful  respect  for  her  decrees.  The 
Holy  Father  required  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
the  four  bishops,  which  would  have  produced  insurmount- 
able difficulties. 

Meantime  the  four  bishops  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  French  episcopate,  calling  upon  them  to  unite  with  the 
four  in  preventing  the  threatened  trial;  but  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King  condemned  the  letter  as  seditious,  and  recom- 
mended the  other  bishops  to  disregard  it. 

This  royal  resolution  and  the  advice  of  their  friends  in- 
duced the  four  bishops  to  agree  to  sign  the  formulary,  pro- 
vided they  were  spared  the  confusion  of  retracting  their 
pastoral.  Clement,  full  of  kindness  and  charity,  consented 
to  this  arrangement,  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  four 
bishops  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  filled  with  sentiments 
of  respectful  submission  to  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
The  pope  having  subsequently  learned  that  their  conduct 
was  not  sincere,  and  that  their  letter  was  not  conformable  to 
the  recognition  which  they  had  promised,  inasmuch  as  it 
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drew  a  distinction  between  the  question  of  fact  and  that  of 
right,  demanded  an  attestation  of  their  having  sincerely 
signed  the  formulary  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Inno- 
cent X  and  Alexander  VII. 

It  would  seem  that  even  after  that  declaration  there  still 
was  something  that  might  be  objected  to.  But  Clement  was 
facile  and  merciful,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  accepting 
their  full  and  entire  obedience  without  mental  reservation, 
testified  his  satisfaction  on  their  return  to  obedience,  ad- 
mitted them  to  peace  and  communion,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  that,  in  any  such  matter,  he  would  never  allow  of 
either  exception  or  restriction. 

That  event,  which  occurred  in  1667,  was  called  the  peace 
of  Clement  IX;  but  that  peace  had  been  attended  by  such 
misunderstandings  or  such  trickery  that  it  could  not  be 
lasting. 

Meantime,  the  zealous  pontiff,  by  repeated  requests  and 
exhortations,  induced  James,  Patriarch  of  Upper  Armenia, 
to  use  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  patriarch  having 
abandoned  it  to  embrace  the  errors  of  the  Armenians,  which 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the  reign 
of  Eugene  IV,  especially  the  refusal  to  mix  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  pope  compelled  Har- 
douin,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  re-establish  the  holidays 
which  he  had  suppressed  without  the  consent  of  the  Holy 
See.  At  the  same  time,  to  testify  his  esteem  for  the  Most 
Christian  King,  he  granted  him  the  right  of  presentation  to 
churches,  abbeys,  and  benefices  in  the  provinces  newly 
united  to  France.  This  privilege  included  the  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Tournay,  and  Arras. 

In  1668  the  imperial  chapel  of  Vienna  was  burned,  and  five 
days  afterwards  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  had  been 
venerated  in  that  chapel,  was  found  intact  amidst  the  ashes. 
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The  Empress  Eleanor,  widow  of  Ferdinand  III,  in  memory 
of  that  miracle,  founded  the  order  of  the  ladies  called  the 
Starry  Cross,  which  the  Holy  Father  approved  by  his  brief 
of  the  2d  of  August,  1668,  and  enriched  it  by  many  indul- 
gences in  favor  of  those  admitted  into  it.  This  order  has 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  is  given  only  to  women  of  high  rank. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Clement  sought  the  restoration  of 
concord  among  all  Christian  princes.  The  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  due  in  part  to  his  entreaties  and  to  the  respect 
that  he  inspired,  his  nuncio,  Monsignor  Franciotti,  nobly 
seconding  his  views.  The  two  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
had  declared  the  Holy  Father  the  absolute  arbiter  of  their 
will.  There  is  a  letter  extant  in  which  Louis  XIV  declares 
that  he  consents  to  everything  to  gratify  the  Holy  Father. 
At  the  same  time  the  king  consented  to  the  pulling  down  of 
the  column  erected  at  Rome  in  1664  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  crime  of  the  Corsican  soldiers.  In  return,  there 
was  removed  from  the  square  of  Saint  Mary  Major  a  cross 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  an  inscription  said  to  be  somewhat 
unfavorable  to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV,  grandfather  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Sad  ferments  of  war  prevailed  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese.  From  the  year  1640,  when  John  IV,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  had  been  declared  by  his  nation  King  of  Portu- 
gal, the  two  nations  had  kept  up  an  obstinate  war.  John  IV 
fought  for  a  kingdom  which  he  claimed  as  his  birthright,  and 
which  the  fidelity  of  his  Portuguese  had  restored  to  him. 
Philip  IV,  on  the  contrary,  fought  for  the  recovery  of  that 
kingdom  which,  as  he  maintained,  had  been  usurped  from 
him.  Such  were  the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  two  princes, 
and  such  the  cause  of  the  war  which  had  lasted  for  twenty- 
eight  years.     The  pontiffs  Urban  VIII,  Innocent  X,  and 
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Alexander  VII,  in  order  not  to  offend  Spain,  in  case  Portu- 
gal should  fail  in  its  struggle  for  independence,  had  refused 
to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  John  IV,  whom  that  prince,  as 
a  respectful  son,  had  sent  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  supreme  pastor.  John  IV  died  in  1656,  leaving  as  his 
successor  his  eldest  son  Alphonsus  VI,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother.  Philip  IV  died  in  1665.  The  Portuguese, 
in  1667,  deposed  King  Alphonsus,  the  magnates  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  same  day,  declaring  him  incapable  of  reigning, 
and  the  clergy  annulled  his  marriage.  Then  Dom  Pedro, 
brother  of  the  deposed  king,  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
brother,  at  first  as  regent  and  then  as  king,  and  also  married 
his  brother's  wife. 

Previous  to  this  second  marriage  the  prince  and  the  ex- 
queen  applied  for  a  dispensation  to  Cardinal  de  Vendome, 
apostolic  legate  at  Paris,  who,  perhaps  too  promptly,  granted 
it.  Then  doubts  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
The  Portuguese  despatched  to  Rome  Father  Villa,  a  Jesuit, 
to  state  their  uncertainty  and  to  solicit  the  juridical  dis- 
pensation. 

At  the  same  time  the  legate  despatched  one  of  his  house- 
hold to  Rome  to  explain  his  motives  in  granting  the  dis- 
pensation. Clement  committed  the  examination  of  the 
difficult  matter  to  a  congregation  of  cardinals  and  theo- 
logians. After  a  careful  examination  of  both  sides  of  the 
question,  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  second  marriage 
prevailed,  and  the  pope  confirmed  the  dispensation  that  had 
been  granted  by  Cardinal  Vendome. 

Subsequently  Dom  Pedro  seriously  endeavored  to  make 
peace  with  Spain,  and,  with  the  mediation  of  England,  peace 
was  signed  between  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1668.  Clement  confirmed  the  election  of  bishops  that 
had  previously  been  made,  and  received  the  Portuguese  am- 
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bassador,  the  Count  of  Prado,  to  whom  his  king  soon  after 
sent  the  title  of  Marquis  das  Minas. 

In  1669  the  pope  was  pained  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Candia.  He  had  so  earnestly  entreated  the  aid  of  all  the 
Catholic  princes  that  the  Venetians  were  encouraged  to  a 
most  heroic  resistance.  The  Mussulman  lost  seven  pashas, 
eighty  officers,  and  ten  thousand  janizaries,  without  count- 
ing the  loss  of  other  troops.  Throughout  Christendom 
prayers  were  offered  that  the  progress  of  the  Turks  might 
soon  be  stayed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  new  and  great  disaster 
shortened  the  days  of  Clement  IX;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  December,  1669,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years, 
after  governing  the  Church  two  years,  five  months,  and  nine- 
teen days.  He  was  interred  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  successor 
removed  his  body  to  a  magnificent  tomb  in  Saint  Mary 
Major,  though  Clement  had  positively  insisted  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  ground,  with  the  simple  inscription,  "de- 
mentis IX  cineres"— "The  ashes  of  Clement  IX." 

Clement  had  canonized  Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and 
Saint  Mary  Magdalena  of  Pazzi,  a  Carmelite.  This  pontiff 
possessed  noble  virtues.  He  often  personally  administered 
the  sacrament  of  penance  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter.  He 
had  set  days  on  which  to  hear  all  who  presented  themselves, 
no  matter  what  their  rank  or  condition.  He  was  also  very 
accessible  to  those  who  applied  for  audience  at  the  palace, 
another  great  virtue  in  a  prince.  One  day,  when  he  had 
spent  many  hours  in  listening  to  the  complaints  of  a  crowd 
of  poor  creatures,  he  heard  one  poor  man  regret  that  he  had 
not  also  been  heard.  The  pope  immediately  returned  to  the 
audience-room  to  console  the  poor  man  who  was  so  grieved 
at  not  having  been  able  to  speak  to  the  pope.     Clement 
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affably  replied  to  all  his  requests,  and  sent  him  away  com- 
pletely satisfied.  He  frequently  visited  the  hospitals;  and 
the  appearance,  often  quite  unexpected,  of  such  a  sovereign 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  patients,  who  threatened  the 
attendants  of  the  hospitals  that  they  would  complain  of 
them  to  the  pope  if  they  neglected  their  duty. 

He  daily  received  twelve  pilgrims  at  the  table  of  his  palace, 
and  he  personally  served  them  when  he  was  able  to  render 
this  service. 

In  general  he  behaved  munificently  to  the  poor.  He  ad- 
ministered justice  as  a  sovereign  jealous  of  his  power;  but  he 
no  less  constantly  tempered  it  by  mildness. 

This  pope  ordered  a  reform  of  his  table,  and  the  money 
thus  saved  was  regularly  given  to  the  needy. 

Twice  a  year  he  performed  his  spiritual  exercises  in  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  Saint  Sabina,  whither  he  re- 
tired at  carnival  time  to  devote  himself  solely  to  works  of 
piety. 

In  order  to  abolish  many  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
heavily  upon  Rome  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  he  instituted 
a  congregation  which  was  everywhere  blessed,  and  which 
earned  for  him  the  regrets  of  the  whole  Roman  population. 

He  also  established  a  congregation  to  regulate  strictly  all 
matters  concerning  indulgences  and  relics. 

Clement  was  moderate  with  respect  to  his  relations.  He 
denied  them  all  that  kind  of  wealth  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  they  might  have  expected.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "Our  family  has  wealth  enough  in  what 
we  have  abandoned  to  them  of  our  own  patrimony."  Those 
virtues  and  many  others  had  their  source  in  the  profound 
humility  of  the  pope.  So  -great  was  it  that  when  the  ten 
statues  with  which  he  adorned  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo 
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were  finished,  he  would  not  have  his  coat  of  arms  or  even  his 
name  placed  there.  But  that  feeling  was  not  shared  by 
Clement  X,  who  subsequently  ordered  it  to  be  engraved. 

All  the  men  of  wit  and  talent  who  were  in  Rome  repre- 
sented to  Clement  IX  that  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  did 
not  accord  with  the  idea  conceived  by  those  who  repair  to 
Saint  Peter's. 

That  bridge  was  constructed  by  iElius  Adrian ;  and  the  an- 
cients called  it,  indifferently,  the  iElian  bridge  or  the  bridge 
of  Adrian.  The  idea  of  that  structure  was  adopted  by  that 
emperor,  not  only  to  give  access  to  his  tomb,  which  was  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but  also  to  afford  a  convenient 
passage  across  the  river  to  travellers  from  Upper  Italy  to 
Rome,  by  following  the  Consular,  the  Aurelian,  the  Cassian, 
and  the  Flaminian  ways.  All  those  historical  ways  con- 
verged at  that  iElian  bridge,  which  is  now  known  as  the 
bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  from  the  castle  of  that  name  to  which 
it  gives  access. 

In  the  holy  year  1450  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  were 
broken  by  the  great  multitude  of  people.  Many  persons  fell 
into  the  Tiber,  and  many  others  were  smothered  or  crushed ; 
in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  perished  miserably. 
This  accident  determined  Nicholas  V  to  have  the  bridge 
thoroughly  repaired  and  to  free  it  from  all  the  paltry  shops 
and  habitations  which  encumbered  it. 

At  the  entrance  he  erected  two  small  chapels  which  he 
dedicated  to  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul.  Subsequently 
Pope  Clement  VII  substituted  for  those  small  chapels  the 
statues  of  those  holy  apostles.  That  of  Saint  Peter  was  by 
Lorenzetto,  a  Florentine ;  Paul,  a  Roman,  sculptured  that  of 
Saint  Paul.  These  chapels,  the  bridge,  and  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  such  as  they  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  represented  in  a  fresco  painting  in  the  French  church  of 
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the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  which  now  belongs  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  In  the  fresco,  Leo  X,  under  the  figure  of 
Saint  Gregory,  watches  the  angel  who  is  sheathing  the  de- 
stroying sword  above  the  castle. 

The  existing  adornments  of  the  bridge  were  executed 
under  Clement  VII,  by  the  Chevalier  Bernini,  who  with  his 
own  hand  sculptured  the  angel  sustaining  the  inscription  of 
the  cross.  The  nine  other  statues  were  by  his  pupils.  The 
angel  with  the  pillar  is  by  Antonio  Raggi ;  the  one  who  holds 
the  holy  face  is  by  Como  Fancelli ;  Jerome  Lucenti  was  the 
author  of  the  statue  presenting  the  nails ;  Hercules  Ferrata 
sculptured  the  figure  who  holds  the  cross,  and  Domenico 
Guidi  the  one  who  holds  the  lance.  The  one  who  holds  the 
scourge  is  by  Lazarus  Morelli ;  one  with  the  garment  and  the 
dice,  and  one  holding  the  crown  of  thorns,  by  Paul  Naldini. 
The  one  holding  the  sponge  is  by  Antonio  Giorgetti. 

Thus,  while  walking  twenty  steps,  we  have  a  complete 
course  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Under  Adrian  this  bridge  had  seven  arches,  now  reduced 
to  six ;  and  it  is  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  yards  long. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  is 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great.  During 
the  reign  of  that  pontiff,  in  the  year  593,  a  terrible  pestilence 
afflicted  Rome.  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  to  obtain  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  scourge,  made  public  prayer  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  Suddenly,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  he 
saw  an  armed  angel  sheathing  his  sword. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  four  months  and  nineteen  days. 
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CLEMENT  X— A.D.  1670 

CLEMENT  X  (Emilio  Altieri)  was  born  at  Rome  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1590,  son  of  Lorenzo  Altieri  and 
Victoria  Delphini,  a  Venetian  lady.  The  Altieri 
family  had  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at  Rome  for 
several  centuries,  and  had  occasionally  contracted  alliances 
with  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsinis. 

After  finishing  his  studies,  Emilio  was  named,  in  1623, 
auditor  of  John  Baptist  Lancellotti,  in  the  nunciature  of 
Poland.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  created  Bishop 
of  Camerino,  and  then  governor  of  Loretto  and  of  all 
Umbria. 

Innocent  X  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Naples,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years. 

Alexander  VII  confided  to  him  a  mission  to  Poland. 
Clement  IX  named  him,  in  1667,  his  maestro  di  camera,  and 
just  before  the  death  of  the  pope  also  gave  him  the  purple. 
He  was  then  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age ;  and  Clement, 
when  making  him  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  said  to 
him :  "You  will  be  our  successor." 

After  the  funeral  of  Clement  sixty-two  electors  entered 
into  conclave  on  the  20th  of  December,  1669.  Forty-two 
votes  were  necessary,  and  warm  discussion  prevailed  for 
four  months.  Cardinal  John  Nicholas  Conti  was  supported 
by  twenty-two  votes;  Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  nephew  of  Clem- 
ent IX,  had  thirty,  or,  as  some  say,  thirty-three,  with  two  at 
the  accesso,  so  that  he  needed  only  seven  more  votes  to  gain 
the  tiara.  Cardinal  Cerri  obtained  twenty-three  votes.  At 
length  the  cardinals  agreed  to  propose  Cardinal  Altieri.    He, 
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however,  objected  on  the  score  of  age,  for  he  was  eighty,  and 
exclaimed,  "I  am  too  old  to  bear  such  a  burden."  Pointing 
to  Cardinal  Brancacci,  Altieri  said  he  was  the  cardinal  whom 
they  ought  to  elect.  He  persisted  in  refusing,  protesting  that 
he  no  longer  had  strength  or  memory;  but  at  length,  van- 
quished by  the  entreaties  of  the  best  theologians,  he  with 
tears  accepted,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1670,  that  pontificate 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  fifty-nine  cardinals  present  at 
the  election — only  two  being  against  him. 

He  took  the  name  of  Clement  in  memory  of  his  benefactor, 
Clement  IX,  and  was  crowned  on  the  nth  of  May  following. 
On  the  8th  of  June  he  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 
On  the  nth  of  June  he  confirmed  the  Minor  Observantines 
in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  privileges  and  indulgences  granted 
to  those  who  visit  the  holy  places,  according  to  the  decree  of 
Popes  Alexander  VII  and  Clement  IX. 

In  the  same  month  he  granted  to  the  prelate-clerks  of  the 
chamber  the  use  of  the  violet-colored  band  around  their  hats. 

Like  all  the  pontiffs,  Clement  advised  the  Christian  princes 
to  love  each  other,  and  to  prove  it  by  an  entire  confidence, 
by  generous  measures,  and  by  a  prudent  and  scrupulous  con- 
duct. It  was  especially  between  Spain  and  France  that  the 
pope  desired  to  witness  a  renewal  of  feelings  of  good  under- 
standing. 

Clement  in  1671  confirmed  the  exemptions  granted  by 
Gregory  XIII  to  the  German  College  at  Rome;  and  then,  on 
the  1 6th  of  October,  1672,  he  ordered  the  pupils  to  swear  that 
at  the  close  of  their  studies  they  would  set  out  for  Germany 
without  a  day's  delay. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1671,  the  pope  published  an  edict 
by  which  he  declared  that  a  noble  might  be  a  merchant  with- 
out loss  of  his  nobility,  provided  always  that  he  did  not  sell 
by  retail. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1671,  Clement  canonized  five  new 
saints:  (1)  Saint  Gaetan  of  Thiene,  founder  of  the  Clerks  of 
Divine  Providence,  better  known  by  their  other  title  of 
Theatines.  (2)  Saint  Francis  Borgia,  fourth  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Marquis  of  Lombay,  and  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  born  in  1510. 
He  took  the  habit  of  the  Jesuits  in  1547,  and  became  general 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  that  religious 
order.  (3)  Saint  Philip  Benizzo,  a  noble  Florentine,  a  re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  Servants  of  Mary,  of  which  he  was 
the  reviver,  and  not,  as  has  been  stated  by  some,  the  founder. 
Leo  X  beatified  him  on  the  24th  of  January,  151 6.  (4)  Saint 
Louis  Beltran,  or  Bertrand,  a  Spaniard,  of  the  family  of  Saint 
Vincent  Ferrer,  and  like  him  a  Dominican.  (5)  Saint  Rose, 
of  the  third  order  of  Saint  Dominic,  born  at  Lima,  in  Peru, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1586;  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  161 7. 
Saint  Rose,  beatified  by  Clement  IX,  was  the  first  American 
saint. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1672,  Clement  regulated  the  for- 
malities to  be  observed  in  removing  the  relics  of  saints  from 
sacred  cemeteries.  No  one  was  to  remove  such  relics  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  cardinal-vicar.  They  were  not  to 
be  exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  unless  pre- 
viously examined  by  the  same  cardinal.  The  principal  relics 
of  the  martyr — that  is  to  say,  the  head,  the  legs,  the  arms, 
and  the  part  in  which  they  suffered — were  to  be  exposed 
only  in  the  churches,  and  they  were  not  to  be  given  to  private 
persons,  but  only  to  princes  and  high  prelates ;  and  even  to 
them  but  rarely,  lest  the  too  great  profusion  should  deprive 
relics  of  the  respect  which  they  ought  to  inspire.  The  Holy 
Father  decreed  severe  penalties  against  all  who  gave  a  relic 
any  name  but  that  given  by  the  cardinal-vicar.  The  pain  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against  all  who  should 
demand  any  sum  whatever  for  sealed  and  authentic  relics. 
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These  decrees,  and  others  made  by  preceding  popes,  were 
confirmed  by  Clement  XI,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1704. 

Besides  beatifying  Pope  Pius  V,  Francis  Solano,  and  John 
of  the  Cross,  all  subsequently  canonized  by  Clement  XI  and 
Benedict  XIII,  Clement  X,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1673, 
beatified  nineteen  martyrs  of  Gorcum,  imprisoned  at  that 
place  in  Holland,  and  put  to  death  on  the  9th  of  July,  1572, 
in  hatred  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Of  the  nineteen  Gorcum  martyrs,  eleven  were  Franciscan 
priests;  Peter  Ascanius  and  Cornelius  Vican,  laymen;  one 
Dominican,  two  Premonstratensian  monks,  a  regular  canon 
of  Saint  Augustine,  and  four  secular  parish  priests. 

Clement,  seeing  the  results  of  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
early  French  missionaries  in  Canada,  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  wide  field  of  labor,  resolved  to  give  the 
Church  an  independent  organization,  and  erected  a  see  at 
Quebec,  the  bishop  to  depend  directly  on  the  Holy  See — a 
provision  which,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  secured  its 
permanence  after  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land. The  first  bishop  was  Monsignor  Laval  de  Montmo- 
rency. 

In  1673  there  arrived  at  Rome  ambassadors  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  John  Basilowitz.  He  solicited 
from  the  pope  the  title  of  Czar,  which,  however,  he  had  al- 
ready conferred  upon  himself.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  had  assisted  the  King  of  Poland  in  the 
last  war  against  the  Turks.  But  Paul  Nanes,  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  the  ambassador,  could  not  obtain  the  grant  or  sanc- 
tion of  that  title,  though  he  was  received  with  great  magnifi- 
cence and  had  many  precious  gifts  to  carry  back  to  his 
master.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  did  not  profess  the 
Catholic  faith  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  any  assurance  of 
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his  intentions,  and  the  King  of  Poland  had  looked  upon  the 
embassy  with  displeasure. 

Meantime  Rome  had  reason  to  fear  trouble.  Cardinal 
Altieri,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  determined 
to  increase  the  revenues,  and  he  established  a  new  tax  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  all  merchandise  entering  the  city,  in- 
cluding even  goods  for  cardinals  and  ambassadors.  Al- 
though the  government  complained  that  ambassadors  had 
abused  their  privilege,  the  diplomatic  corps  showed  discon- 
tent that  they  were  not  expressly  exempted  in  the  new  tax 
law.  Another  edict  confirmed  the  first,  and  ordered  the  con- 
fiscation without  distinction  of  all  goods  that  did  not  pay 
the  new  tax.  The  cardinals  at  first  complained,  though  with 
moderation.  But  the  ambassadors  held  different  language. 
The  cardinal  nephew  maintained  that  the  pope,  within  his 
own  State,  might  make  what  rules  he  pleased.  Then  the 
ambassadors  of  the  empire,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Venice, 
sent  their  secretaries  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  pope. 
The  chief  chamberlain  replied  that  the  pope  was  engaged 
that  day.  And  for  four  days  in  succession  the  chamberlain 
gave  the  same  answer  to  the  same  applicants.  The  pope, 
learning  at  length  what  had  occurred,  declared  that  he  had 
given  no  such  order.  The  ambassadors  then  sent  their  secre- 
taries to  ask  an  audience  of  Cardinal  Altieri.  He  not  only 
refused  to  admit  them,  but  closed  his  doors  and  increased 
the  guard  at  the  pontifical  palace,  so  that  the  offence  could 
go  no  further. 

Subsequently  the  cardinal  nephew  wrote  to  the  nuncios 
who  resided  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  stating  that  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  ambassadors  had  induced  the  pope 
to  publish  the  edict.  The  ambassadors,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
sured their  sovereigns  that  the  accusation  was  a  pretext. 

The  conflict  lasted  for  above  a  year;  and  Clement,  who 
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loved  peace,  at  length  referred  the  matter  to  a  congregation. 
Some  time  after,  Cardinal  Altieri  declared  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  comprise  the  ambassadors  among  those  for 
whom  the  edict  was  intended,  and  that  the  pope  had  never 
contemplated  subjecting  them  to  it. 

In  the  year  1675  Clement  celebrated  the  fourteenth  jubilee 
of  the  holy  year.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  he  visited  the 
churches,  regretting  that  the  gout  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing that  holy  visit  more  than  five  times.  He  went  twelve 
times  to  Trinity  hospital  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  after  the  ceremony  gave  them  liberal  alms. 

However,  Rome  made  some  complaints,  and  said  that, 
though  Clement  was  pope  in  name,  Cardinal  Altieri  was 
pope  in  fact. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1676,  the  agonies  of  the  gout  became 
so  violent  that  the  pope  died  under  them.  He  was  eighty-six 
years  old,  and  had  governed  the  Church  six  years,  two 
months,  and  twenty-four  days.  He  was  interred  at  the 
Vatican. 

The  Holy  See  remained  vacant  one  month  and  twenty- 
nine  days. 


244 
INNOCENT  XI— A.D.  1676 

INNOCENT  XI  (Benedetto  Odescalchi)  was  born  on  the 
1 6th  of  May,  161 1,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Como,  a 
city  of  the  Milanese.  Having  completed  his  studies 
under  the  Jesuits,  he  went  to  Genoa  to  perfect  his  acquire- 
ments ;  thence  to  Rome  and  to  Naples,  where  he  received  the 
grade  of  doctor.    Having  from  an  early  age  felt  a  vocation 
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to  the  ecclesiastical  life,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Urban  VIII,  who  made  him  assistant  prothonotary,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber,  and  commissioner  of  assistance  of  the 
Marches  during  the  war  against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

Innocent  X,  after  confiding  to  Benedetto  the  functions  of 
president  of  the  March  and  governor  of  Macerata,  gave  him 
the  purple  in  1645,  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-four  years 
of  age. 

In  1666  Cardinal  Odescalchi  was  created  legate  to  Ferrara. 
His  letters  of  nomination  began  with  these  complimentary 
words :  "We  send  you,  the  father  of  the  poor." 

Bayle  and  several  other  French  encyclopaedias  state  that 
Benedetto  had  been  a  soldier.  This  is  not  correct.  The 
writers  have  confounded  him  with  quite  another  Odescalchi 
who  fought  in  Flanders.  Count  Antonio  Joseph  Rezzonico, 
in  a  dissertation  printed  at  Como  in  1742,  has  shown  that 
Benedetto  was  never  a  soldier.  These  writers  ascribe  Pope 
Innocent's  opposition  to  Louis  XIV  to  the  military  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  pontiff.  But  in  truth,  as  Benedetto  was 
never  anything  but  an  ecclesiastic,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
attribute  to  him  the  hard,  stern  feeling  of  the  camp:  an 
ecclesiastic  from  the  first,  he  could  only  take  counsel  from 
the  duties  of  sovereign  pontiff  and  independent  sovereign. 

In  the  conclave  which  followed  the  death  of  Clement  IX, 
Benedetto  would  doubtless  have  received  the  tiara;  but  Car- 
dinal de  Bouillon,  fearing  the  known  austerity  of  Odescalchi, 
induced  the  King  of  France  to  exclude  him. 

After  the  funeral  of  Clement  X,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1676, 
sixty-seven  sacred  electors  entered  into  conclave. 

To  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  this  occasion,  the  Sacred 
College  had  previously  decided  that  a  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Castle  of  Sant*  Angelo. 
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It  was  in  this  conclave  that  the  name  of  the  Zelanti  was 
first  used;  it  indicated  those  cardinals  who,  from  pure  re- 
ligious zeal,  sought,  independently  of  all  human  considera- 
tion and  interest,  to  select  the  worthiest  for  the  pontificate. 
In  the  first  ballots  Cardinal  Celio  Piccolomini  obtained 
twenty-eight  votes ;  but  forty-five  were  required  for  a  valid 
election.  Cardinal  Gravina  then  proposed  Odescalchi.  The 
latter  warmly  refused  the  nomination;  but,  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  September,  the  cardinals,  paying  no  attention 
to  his  resistance,  repaired  to  the  chapel,  and,  without  a 
single  exception,  insisted  upon  kissing  his  hand,  which  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  the  legitimately  elected  head  of  the 
Church,  this  being  a  less  tumultuous  kind  of  election  by 
adoration.  Odescalchi,  taken  by  surprise  by  this  novelty, 
burst  into  sobs  and  implored  a  moment  for  reflection.  There 
was  an  instant  silence,  and  all  present  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  upon  that  spectacle  of  humility  and  de- 
tachment from  worldly  grandeurs. 

At  that  moment  Odescalchi,  his  face  downcast  towards 
the  earth,  shed  tears  that  were  actually  visible  upon  the 
earth.  He  entreated  the  cardinals  to  elect  some  one  else :  he 
named  one  of  them  worthier  than  himself ;  he  named  two ;  he 
named  all  of  them,  and  he  entreated  them  not  to  crush  him 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear.  But  the  electors 
were  inflexible,  especially  Cibo,  a  personage  of  great  integ- 
rity and  especially  jealous  of  the  decorum  of  the  Church,  and 
they  would  allow  Odescalchi  to  hesitate  no  longer;  and 
they  menaced  him  with  the  consideration  that  by  prolonging 
the  conclave  he  would  be  acting  to  the  detriment  of  Holy 
Church. 

That  powerful  motive  was  required  to  decide  him  to  ac- 
cept; but  he  still  demanded  that  there  should  be  a  ballot, 
in  order  that  everything  should  be  done  decorously  and  in 
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order.  At  first  he  had  nineteen  votes ;  but  at  the  accesso  the 
other  forty-seven  votes  elected  him  pontiff. 

On  account  of  the  close  friendship  which  united  Odescalchi 
and  Cibo,  who  hoped  to  see  another  Innocent  VIII,  of  the 
Cibo  family,  and  in  memory  of  Innocent  X,  from  whom 
Odescalchi  had  received  the  purple,  Benedetto  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  XI,  and  was  crowned  on  the  4th  of  October.  A 
month  later,  on  the  8th  of  November,  he  took  possession  of 
Saint  John  Lateran. 

On  the  day  of  his  election,  when  he  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Vatican,  he  called  to  his  side  Livius  Odescalchi,  the  only 
son  of  his  brother  Charles,  and  told  him  in  a  tone  of  authority 
to  proceed  with  his  studies  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
"You  will  make,"  said  the  pope  to  his  nephew,  "no  change 
in  your  former  way  of  life;  you  will  receive  neither  presents 
nor  visits  as  our  nephew,  and  you  will  in  no  respect  interfere 
in  the  government  of  our  court."  The  young  noble,  who 
was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  obeyed  these  orders  of 
his  uncle.  That  his  nephew  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain, the  pope  presented  to  him  his  own  entire  patrimony, 
an  income  of  some  forty  thousand  crowns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  less  than  one  fortieth,  which  the  Holy  Father  re- 
served for  his  own  personal  expenses.  "There,"  said  Inno- 
cent, "you  have  enough  to  support  you  nobly,  without  your 
needing  any  of  the  dew  of  the  Vatican."  And  during  his 
whole  pontificate  this  disinterested  pope  never  touched  a 
cent  of  the  State  income,  but  ordered  all  to  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  apostolic  chamber  and  the 
needs  of  the  Church. 

He  reformed  the  palace  table,  and  admitted  to  it  none  but 
those  who  were  recommended  by  modest  demeanor  and 
purity  of  morals.  He  soon  announced  to  all  the  Christian 
sovereigns  his  exaltation,  of  which  he  had  been  the  sole  oppo- 
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nent,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  concord,  and  offered  to  go 
to  any  Catholic  city  they  chose,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
sonally endeavor  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  and  show  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  that  especially  belongs  to  a  sovereign 
pontiff.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  to  all  his  nuncios 
that  they  should  bear  in  mind  the  bygone  victories  of  the 
Turks  and  their  attempts  to  put  down  Christianity  in  Europe. 

Innocent  XI  ordered  an  attentive  examination  into  the 
conduct  and  capacity  of  all  who  were  proposed  for  promotion 
to  dignities;  and  to  that  end  he  named  a  congregation  of 
four  cardinals  and  four  prelates,  with  instructions  to  regard 
merit  as  the  sole  claim  to  benefices,  altogether  irrespective  of 
influence  and  patronage.  On  one  occasion  Cardinal  Cibo 
presented  to  the  pontiff  a  list  of  competitors  for  various 
canonries,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  several  recommenda- 
tions. Glancing  through  the  list,  the  pope  came  to  a  name 
to  which  no  recommendation  was  attached.  "And  this  one," 
said  the  pope  to  the  cardinal,  "who  recommends  him?" 
"No  one,"  replied  the  cardinal.  "In  that  case,"  said  the 
pope,  "we  will  patronize  him,  and  prefer  him  to  all  the  others. 
We  think  very  little  about  recommendations,  when  the  per- 
son lacks  virtue.  Dignities  should  be  the  reward  of  virtue, 
and  not  of  ambition — the  prize  of  merit,  and  not  of  office- 
seeking." 

Feeling  the  deep  importance  of  these  noble  maxims,  he 
ordered  bishops  not  to  admit  to  holy  orders  any  one  who 
had  not  either  a  patrimony  or  a  benefice  rightfully  conferred. 
Renewing  the  decree  of  Alexander  VII,  he  ordered  that  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  should  for  ten  days  perform  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius. 

In  a  secret  consistory  he  one  day  made  some  general  re- 
marks upon  sumptuous  carriages  and  gorgeous  liveries ;  and 
he  begged  the  cardinals,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  hold  themselves 
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aloof  from  all  luxurious  pomp,  as  being  altogether  incom- 
patible with  ecclesiastical  decorum. 

Learning  that  some  barons  neglected  to  pay  their  debts  to 
their  merchants,  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be  paid  from  the 
ecclesiastical  chamber,  which  could  recover  the  money  more 
easily.  This  failing  to  correct  the  evil,  he  forbade  merchants 
to  give  credit,  under  penalty  of  losing  all  legal  claim  upon 
their  debtors.  He  also  endeavored  to  repress  the  usury  of 
the  Jews,  which  until  then  had  possessed  almost  entire  im- 
punity. He  published  some  excellent  laws  called  Innocen- 
ziane;  he  reformed  all  the  tribunals  and  the  chanceries, 
taking  care  that  the  expenses  should  be  regulated  only  by 
the  justice  of  the  particular  cases,  and  not  by  avarice  and 
greed. 

On  the  13th  of  March  in  the  year  1677,  Innocent  con- 
firmed the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  of  the  16th 
of  the  preceding  January,  which  approved  the  immemorial 
cultus  (that  is,  the  equipollent,  and  not  the  solemn  beatifica- 
tion) of  the  Blessed  Amadeus  X,  third  Duke  of  Savoy,  eldest 
son  of  the  second  Duke  Louis  of  that  name,  and  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Cyprus,  and  grandson  of  that 
Duke  Amadeus  who  was  antipope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

Amadeus  X  was  born  at  Thonon,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1435.  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  on  the  7th  of  March,  161 2,  had 
solicited  from  Paul  V  the  canonization  of  this  servant  of 
God. 

Innocent  was  rigidly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  any  offices  in 
his  court,  even  if  they  were  not  ecclesiastical,  and  he  abol- 
ished the  college  of  the  twenty-four  apostolic  secretaries, 
which  had  been  established  by  Calixtus  III ;  refunding,  how- 
ever, to  each  of  the  secretaries  the  sum  that  he  had  paid  for 
his  place.  Another  good  work  engaged  the  attention  of 
Innocent  XL    He  had  reflected  upon  the  excessive  expenses 
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of  canonization,  and  he  determined  to  provide  effectually  for 
this  expense. 

By  a  constitution  published  on  the  15th  of  October,  1678, 
he  approved  the  decrees  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  upon 
the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  beatification  and  the  canoniza- 
tion of  saints.  He  fixed  the  fees  of  all  the  ministers  em- 
ployed on  those  occasions,  reforming  and  diminishing  the 
price  of  the  vacations  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
in  such  proceedings. 

Meantime  the  question  of  the  regalia  was  revived  in  France 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  right  of  the  kings  to  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  to  confer,  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  see,  benefices  without  cure  of  souls.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  by  a  sentence  of  1668,  had  extended  the  regalia  to  all 
benefices  which  might  be  included  in  countries  where  the 
regalia  had  not  previously  obtained.  King  Louis  XIV,  by 
his  edicts  of  1673  and  1675,  had  confirmed  that  sentence,  and 
the  French  clergy  had  approved  it  for  fear  of  more  troubles. 
The  only  opposing  bishops  had  been  those  of  Pamiers  and 
Aleth;  and,  accordingly,  their  temporalities  were  confiscated. 

When  ecclesiastical  rights  were  in  the  question,  Innocent 
was  not  the  pontiff  to  yield.  He  recommended  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  constitution  of  the  fourteenth  general 
council  (the  second  Council  of  Lyons),  celebrated  in  1274 
by  Gregory  X,  and  opposed  the  extension  of  the  regalia;  and 
he  therefore  invited  the  King  of  France  not  to  insist  upon 
the  execution  of  his  edicts.  On  that  subject  he  addressed 
to  His  Majesty  on  the  12th  of  March  and  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1678,  two  briefs  in  which  he  lavished  both  praise 
and  entreaty.  But  the  royal  government  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Then  Innocent  addressed  two  other  briefs,  of  December  25, 
1678,  and  March  3,  1680,  adding  menaces  to  his  zealous  ex- 
hortation. 
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On  the  3d  of  February,  1682,  commenced  the  operations 
of  the  famous  assemblage  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-four  archbishops  and  bishops  and  of  thirty- 
eight  ecclesiastics  of  less  elevated  rank.  They  recognized 
the  right  to  extend  the  regalia  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
established  the  four  famous  propositions  called  those  of  the 
Gallican  clergy,  concerning  the  independence  of  the  kings, 
the  authority  of  the  general  councils,  and  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  which  they  pretended  to  limit. 

The  question  of  the  four  articles  resounded  throughout 
all  Europe.  Accusations  still  abound.  On  the  one  hand 
complicities  are  attributed  to  Bossuet,  of  which  he  would 
not  and  could  not  be  guilty. 

The  edict  was  issued.  The  bishops  who  had  not  been 
called  to  the  assembly  were  discontented  with  what  had  been 
done  without  their  concurrence,  and  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility for  it.  Clergymen  presented  for  sees  did  not  obtain 
bulls.  Religion  suffered.  France  in  general  showed  itself 
faithful  to  Rome.  At  the  end  of  1682  the  health  of  Colbert 
became  impaired;  he  did  not  recover  as  had  been  hoped  in 
the  spring  of  1683.  In  the  month  of  August,  in  this  latter 
year,  the  patient  felt  the  approach  of  death.  Louis  wrote  to 
him.  Colbert  placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow  unread. 
Being  urged  to  reply  to  it,  he  said:  "I  will  hear  no  more 
about  the  king;  let  him  leave  me  in  quiet  now  at  least!  If 
I  had  done  for  God  what  I  have  done  for  that  man,  I  should 
be  doubly  saved,  and  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 
me."  He  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1683,  and  with  him 
ended  the  series  of  great  French  ministers — Sully,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Colbert. 

In  consequence  of  the  declaration,  to  which  we  return, 
Innocent  refused  to  give  bulls  to  some  thirty-five  bishops 
named  by  the  Most  Christian  King.    He  yielded  nothing 
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during  his  whole  pontificate,  and  the  difference  only  ceased 
during  the  reign  of  Innocent  XII. 

The  Jansenists  had  not  forgotten  to  propagate  their  doc- 
trines and  their  pretensions  by  printing  books  into  which 
they  crowded  errors  without  any  restraint. 

The  pope  perceiving  that  many  writers  were  in  error  upon 
the  subject  of  moral  discipline,  here  too  strict  and  there  too 
relaxed,  saw  good  reason  for  condemning,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1679,  sixty-five  propositions  extracted  from  their 
works.  He  did  not  limit  his  zeal  or  his  prudential  watchful- 
ness to  this.  Every  day  there  appeared  editions  of  books 
in  which,  under  the  pretence  of  introducing  strictness  of 
morality,  men  revived  the  doctrine  of  the  five  propositions 
condemned  in  Jansenius.  The  pope,  to  meet  the  evil,  pub- 
lished the  prohibition  of  the  book  entitled  "Defence  of  the 
Discipline  observed  in  the  Diocese  of  Sens  relative  to  the 
Imposition  of  Public  Penance  for  Public  Sins."  In  that 
book  novelties  of  rites  were  admitted  which  were  either 
capriciously  invented  or  resuscitated  from  ancient  customs, 
and  thence  there  were  scattered  among  the  faithful  a  fatal 
distinction  and  an  odious  diversity  of  penances. 

The  same  censure  condemned  a  translation  of  the  Homi- 
lies of  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  that  of  Egide  Gabriel,  an 
adulterator  of  the  pure  morality,  entitled  "Specimina  moralis 
Christianae  et  moralis  diabolicae." 

Three  different  works  were  also  censured  in  which  an 
anonymous  Jansenist  accused  the  Jesuits  of  being  the  au- 
thors of  the  sixty-five  propositions  condemned  by  Innocent. 

The  fury  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  knew  no  relaxation. 
Endeavors  were  made  to  render  the  sacraments  odious  and 
to  introduce  new  rites  into  the  penances,  so  as  to  inspire 
horror  against  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  the  confessional.  It 
was  even  asserted  that  it  was  permissible  in  certain  cases  to 

VI 
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violate  the  secrecy  for  the  benefit  of  the  penitent  himself, 
even  when  he  refused  his  consent.  That  frightful  error, 
which  was  already  diffused  in  several  countries,  was  stifled 
by  a  stern  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  dated  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 68 1. 

From  the  violation  of  the  sacramental  secrecy,  the  con- 
temners of  morality  passed  to  another  and  no  less  pernicious 
error :  it  consisted  in  censuring  the  absolution  given  to  peni- 
tents before  the  actual  performance  of  the  penance  imposed. 
A  malicious  endeavor  was  made  to  prove  by  ancient  exam- 
ples, ill  applied,  that  the  penitents  were  never  fully  absolved 
until  after  the  performance  of  the  penance  imposed  by  the 
priests.  That  error  had  been  taught  by  Peter  de  Osma, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  after 
being  condemned  with  other  errors  at  Alcala  by  Alphonso 
Carillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Sixtus  V  also  condemned  it. 
Nor  was  this  all.  An  author  who  did  not  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish sacramental  absolution  from  canonical  absolution 
composed  a  book  which  he  submitted  to  the  pope.  His 
Holiness,  suspecting  from  the  mere  title  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  book,  caused  it  to  be  strictly  examined,  and 
condemned  it  in  a  severe  decree  in  1685. 

Meantime,  in  1683,  the  Turks  determined  to  take  a  terrible 
revenge  for  the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained.  The  pope 
had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  solemn  treaty  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  He  then  or- 
dered public  prayers  at  Rome  because  the  Turks  had  inso- 
lently marched  upon  Vienna.  Not  content  with  so  much 
zeal,  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  Christian  warriors  might  act 
in  concert,  sent  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  like  sum  to  the  King  of  Poland,  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  Sacred  College  contributed  towards  this 
Christian  alms ;  and  Livius,  nephew  of  the  pope,  contributed 
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personally  ten  thousand  crowns  from  his  own  patrimonial 
estate. 

In  describing  the  siege  of  Vienna  we  shall  follow  John 
Peter  de  Welckeren,  chevalier  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  aulic  councillor  of  war  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  to  the 
authorities  of  Rome  a  detailed  account  of  that  memorable 
victory  of  the  Christians  over  the  Turks. 

The  sultan  had  taken  an  impious  oath  to  carry  war  into 
Austria  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  Catholic  religion. 
He  directed  his  whole  forces  against  that  country.  The 
advanced  guard  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  pioneers,  whose 
business  was  to  widen  and  level  the  roads.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  corps  of  fifty  thousand  janizaries,  having  heavy 
muskets,  and  an  iron  ring  on  the  left  arm.  Then  followed 
fifty  thousand  mounted  spahis,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows ; 
and  these  were  followed  by  fifty  thousand  infantry,  having 
with  them  a  hundred  immense  bronze  cannon,  besides  smaller 
pieces,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  caissons  and  combusti- 
ble shell.  In  the  rear  were  innumerable  wagons,  containing 
the  enormous  amount  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  so  vast  a  force.  When  this  army  reached  Belgrade,  it  was 
met  by  twenty-two  thousand  Tartars,  eight  thousand  Tran- 
sylvanians,  and  twelve  thousand  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
cavalry,  who  had  arrived  by  other  roads. 

Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  received  from  Leo- 
pold the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1683.  Couriers  promptly  announced  to  him  that  the  grand 
vizir,  at  the  head  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  making  forced  marches  upon  Vienna.  The  duke  then 
distributed  his  troops  so  as  to  best  defend  himself  and  most 
vigorously  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  against  the  city. 

Meantime  twenty  thousand  Tartar  light  cavalry  inun- 
dated the  towns,  hamlets,  and  unfortified  castles,  carrying 
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fire  and  bloodshed  in  all  directions,  and  reducing  a  host  of 
Christians  to  captivity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  dreading  a  deplorable  fate,  pre- 
pared for  flight.  On  the  7th  of  July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  their  imperial  majesties  left  the  capital  with  their 
families,  and,  with  an  escort  of  scarcely  two  hundred  men, 
proceeded  towards  Augsburg.  Some  writers  affirm  that 
more  than  sixty  thousand  also  quitted  the  city;  but  at  the 
moment  when  the  siege  commenced  there  were  still  in 
Vienna  sixty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Be- 
fore he  left  Vienna  the  Emperor  Leopold  established  in  the 
city  a  civil  authority  of  five  persons  and  also  a  military 
power. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  army  of  the  Turks  was  seen  ap- 
proaching with  a  countless  multitude  of  chariots,  camels, 
and  horses. 

The  hill  of  Saint  Mark  was  invaded.  The  Turks  dispersed 
to  take  up  their  several  positions  around  the  ramparts ;  and 
those  incredulous  Austrians  who  had  endeavored  to  deny 
the  progress  of  the  vizir  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  had 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  siege.  Trenches  were 
already  commenced  along  the  imperial  way. 

On  the  1 8th  of  July,  batteries,  protected  by  wide  ditches 
and  placed  upon  the  same  line,  attacked  the  city  with  great 
vigor.  On  the  19th  there  was  an  assault,  but  the  Turks  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  losses.  Nevertheless,  a  new  re- 
view made  in  the  camp  showed  that  the  vizir  had  still  at 
command  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  men.  He  per- 
sisted in  renewing  his  attack  by  means  of  bridges  of  boats 
on  the  Danube.  The  new  fears  thus  excited  were  communi- 
cated to  the  emperor.  All  Europe  was  stupefied  by  the  news 
that  spread  on  the  last  days  of  July.  The  King  of  France 
prepared  for  battle,  but  did  not  propose  to  take  his  forces 
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far  from  the  frontiers.  Innocent  XI,  deeply  grieved,  but 
still  preserving  his  courage,  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  powers, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  great  perils  of  Christianity. 
He  himself,  in  a  moment  of  touching  emotion,  knelt  before 
the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  and  pronounced  the 
words  which  Moses,  in  his  great  grief,  had  formerly  uttered : 
"Either  take  away  from  them  this  evil,  or  erase  me  from  the 
book  that  thou  hast  written"  (Exod.  xxxii.  32).  Often,  full 
of  confidence  in  God,  the  pope  showed  the  crucifix  to  those 
who  surrounded  him,  repeating  the  words:  "Lord,  my  de- 
fender and  my  protector,  in  that  I  will  hope." 

Then  devoting  himself  to  other  cares,  he  caused  assistance 
in  money  and  provisions  of  easy  transport  to  be  conveyed  to 
Vienna. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1683,  the  pope  summoned  the 
faithful  to  the  churches  to  pray  God  for  victory  to  the  Chris- 
tians over  the  infidels.  Subsequently  he  directed  peculiar 
ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva  and  in  that  of  the 
Anima.  There  the  cardinals  assembled  with  the  municipal 
administrators  of  the  city,  and  chanted  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

Meantime  the  pope  wrote  letters  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
urging  him  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna.  At  the  same 
time  he  instituted  a  universal  jubilee,  and  again  raised  con- 
siderable sums,  which  he  sent  to  Germany.  The  pontiff, 
knowing  no  limits  to  his  zeal,  sent  a  further  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sequins  from  his  own  patrimony.  The  King 
of  Spain  was  naturally  still  more  generous,  as  he  was  far 
richer.  The  King  of  Portugal  gave  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
Sacred  College,  the  prelates,  and  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
State  contributed  forty  thousand.  Finally,  Tuscany  and 
Venice  sent  considerable  aid. 

Meantime  John  Sobieski  had  united  his  brave  and  faithful 
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Poles  to  march  to  defend  the  cause  of  Catholicism  against  its 
most  terrible  enemy;  and  when  John  had  completed  all  his 
preparations,  he  addressed  to  the  pope  the  following  letter : 

"Most  Holy  Father  and  clement  Lord: 

"These  few  days  past  I  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  have  re- 
ceived the  benediction  of  Your  Holiness's  nuncio,  and  to-day, 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  mounted  my 
war-horse  to  engage  in  the  sacred  combat  and,  under  God's 
auspices,  to  give  beleaguered  Vienna  her  pristine  liberty.  The 
danger  incurred  by  the  city,  and  by  all  Christendom  in  it,  so 
excites  me  that  I  have  deemed  it  a  duty  not  to  await  my 
corps  from  Lithuania  and  the  Cossacks.  I  sent  them  orders 
to  follow  me,  and  early  in  September  I  will  unite  my  forces 
with  the  emperor's  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  com- 
municating my  design  to  Your  Holiness,  I  cannot  express 
how  powerfully  your  paternal  exhortations  have  appealed  to 
my  heart,  and  how  much  I  have  esteemed  your  holy  solicitude 
for  Christendom.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  offer  my  person, 
my  life,  my  affection,  my  royal  house.  I  am  assured,  as  well 
by  the  apostolical  benedictions  as  by  your  paternal  affection, 
that  Your  Holiness  will  not  abandon  me  when  I  go  forth  to 
battle  for  the  glory  of  the  cross  and  the  preservation  of  all 
Christendom.  I  repeat  to  Your  Holiness,  in  hand  and  heart, 
how  devotedly  I  am, 

"Your  most  obedient  son, 

"John  III,  King  of  Poland." 

Though  Sobieski  advanced  rapidly,  the  besieged,  unbroken 
in  courage,  were  nearly  overcome.  It  seemed  that  Vienna 
was  about  to  see  her  last  day  dawn.  The  necessary  succor, 
so  earnestly  implored  of  western  Europe  by  the  pontiff,  was 
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apparently  still  far  from  the  point  of  danger.  But  the  word 
of  Sobieski  was  blessed  of  God. 

The  fierce  cannonade  relaxed  only  to  allow  Turkish  flags 
to  approach  and  deliver  letters  of  the  grand  vizir,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  city.  To  these  Staremberg  made  no 
reply,  although  he  could  not  promise  himself  that  he  could 
hold  out  three  days  more.  At  night  distress-guns  fired  from 
the  steeples  announced  the  extremity  to  which  Vienna  was 
reduced.  One  night  a  sentinel,  watching  from  the  tower  of 
Saint  Stephen's  Church,  perceived  a  light  flash  on  Kalen- 
berg,  a  mountain  near  Vienna,  which  the  grand  vizir,  Kara 
Mustapha  Kul  Oglon,  had  neglected  to  occupy,  much  as  he 
boasted  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  stabled  his  master's 
horses  in  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome. 

The  sentinel  called  the  governor.  A  field-glass  disclosed 
horsemen  and  lances — the  Polish  hussars,  the  terror  of  the 
Osmanli.  Every  bell  in  town  rang  out  its  welcome  to  their 
deliverers,  whose  squadrons  soon  covered  the  mountain. 
The  people  of  Vienna,  able  to  bear  arms,  the  wounded  even, 
rushed  to  the  ramparts.  Staremberg  gave  arms  to  a  crowd 
of  boys  and  youth. 

The  morning  sun  disclosed  a  whole  army  encamped  on  the 
summit  and  slope  of  Kalenberg.  Polish  couriers  appeared  on 
Leopoldsberg,  an  opposing  height.  The  Turkish  army 
divided:  one  force  descended  the  slope  of  the  mountain;  the 
other  invested  Vienna  still  more  closely  and  prepared  to 
assault  it.  To  arouse  the  courage  of  his  men,  the  vizir  was 
borne  through  the  trenches  in  a  litter  made  musket-proof  by 
an  iron  network. 

Every  day  unexpected  troops  swelled  the  force  on  the 
mountain.  The  Prince  de  Conti  endeavored  to  escape  from 
France  to  take  part  in  the  glorious  struggle,  but  Louis  XIV 
prevented  it. 
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The  Polish  army  had  arrived  on  the  nth  of  September. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  Father  Mark  de  Aviano,  a 
Capuchin,  sent  by  Innocent  XI,  entered  the  church  of  Kalen- 
berg  and  said  Mass.  Sobieski  served  it,  and  kneeling  on  the 
altar-steps,  the  hero,  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands, 
prayed  fervently,  imploring  the  Almighty  to  aid  him 
promptly  to  accomplish  the  wish  of  Innocent  XI.  Then  he 
received  communion,  and  proceeded  to  knight  his  son,  Prince 
James,  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  Capuchin  then  issued  from  the  church  and  blessed  the 
army,  saying:  "I  proclaim  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
See,  that  if  you  have  confidence  in  God,  the  victory  is  yours." 

Then  the  king,  by  a  signal,  sent  his  army  over  those  preci- 
pices, those  defiles,  those  distant  fields,  on  that  magnificent 
camp,  crying  out:  "Let  us  now  march  in  trust:  God  will 
help  us." 

On  that  same  day  (September  12)  the  king  and  his  gen- 
erals halted  under  a  tree  to  dine ;  at  noon  the  army  moved  on. 
In  spite  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  army  of  the  faith,  seventy 
thousand  strong,  formed  in  a  semicircle  on  that  vast  amphi- 
theatre. Sobieski  was  a  magnificent  sight.  He  spoke  to 
each  of  his  Christians  in  his  own  tongue — German  to  the 
Germans,  Italian  to  the  Italians,  French  to  the  French  in  his 
ranks.  The  Poles  he  directed  by  a  signal  or  a  movement  of 
his  head :  they  needed  not  words ;  all  felt  the  mission  God  had 
given  their  nation. 

How  fared  it  in  the  Turkish  camp?  Terror  began  to 
spread ;  their  outposts  were  driven  in  by  a  sortie  from  Vienna. 
The  vizir  endeavored  to  mount  his  war-horse,  but,  clumsy 
with  trappings,  it  was  fit  neither  for  fight  nor  flight. 

Sobieski,  in  the  van,  cried :  "Not  to  us,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  but 
to  thy  name  give  glory." 

The  hussars  of  Prince  Alexander,  Sobieski's  eight-year-old 
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son,  were  stopped  a  moment  by  a  wide  ditch  that  defended 
the  camp.  At  the  cry,  "God  bless  Poland,"  they  plunged  in, 
scaled  the  moat,  and  dashed  into  the  camp.  The  Moslem 
army  was  annihilated ;  the  cause  of  Europe,  ctf  Christianity, 
of  civilization,  had  conquered.  God  heard  the  prayers  of 
Innocent  XL  At  last  there  are  but  Christians  on  the  battle- 
field. Cries  rose  on  every  side  to  honor  religion,  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  king.  The  intrenched  camp  was  carried 
and  plundered;  chariots,  camels,  provisions,  ammunition, 
silver,  gold,  the  wealth  of  a  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror;  for,  as  Sobieski  writes,  it  was  a  city  laid 
out  with  baths  and  fountains  and  gardens  and  every  appli- 
ance of  luxurious  ease.  Vienna  could  not  hold  the  spoil ;  part 
was  distributed  in  the  neighboring  hamlets. 

"The  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Waldeck  embraced  me  as  I  en- 
tered," says  Sobieski,  describing  to  his  wife  his  entrance  into 
the  city  he  had  saved,  "and  kissed  me  on  the  face.  Generals 
kissed  my  hands  and  boots;  soldiers,  officers,  on  horse  and 
foot,  cried  out,  'Oh !  unser  braver  Konig.'  All  obeyed  me  more 
than  my  own.  Then  Father  Aviano  came,  and  embraced  me 
a  million  of  times,  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  He  maintains  that 
he  saw  a  white  dove  hovering  over  our  army  in  the  fight. 
Fanfan  [Prince  James]  never  left  my  side;  he  followed  me 
on  horseback  for  fourteen  hours." 

The  result  was  truly  miraculous.  The  imperial  army,  long 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  lost  only  three  thousand  men. 
As  to  the  Poles,  their  ardor  was  superhuman;  they  had 
rushed  so  furiously  over  the  Turkish  battalions  that  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  mercy.  Bonanni  avers 
that  only  eighty  Poles  fell. 

The  Turkish  army  fled.  Sobieski,  full  of  joy,  advanced  to 
the  vizir's  tent;  there  he  seized  the  imperial  standard,  and 
despatched  it  to  Pope  Innocent  by  Thomas  Talenti,  his  sec- 
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retary.  The  Polish  envoy  entered  Rome  on  the  25th  of 
September,  at  the  moment  when  Saint  Mary  Major's  was  re- 
sounding with  the  Te  Deum  for  the  victory  already  an- 
nounced by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

It  had  spread  universal  joy;  sleep  was  forgotten;  by  night 
as  by  day,  the  streets  were  rilled  with  citizens,  congratulat- 
ing each  other  on  the  triumph  of  the  cross. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  Talenti  was  introduced  to  the 
pope  by  Cardinal  Charles  Barberini,  protector  of  Poland.  In 
this  audience  Talenti  presented  to  His  Holiness  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  king,  in  these  words : 

"Venimus,  vidimus,  et  Deus  vicit.  Your  Holiness  will 
deign,  I  pray,  to  receive  as  a  new  token  of  my  filial  respect 
the  news  I  impart  of  a  signal  victory  granted  by  the  Almighty 
to  the  Christian  arms  under  Vienna.  I  have  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  greatest  part  of  the  Ottoman  army,  composed 
of  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fighting  men.  I 
have  taken  all  his  artillery,  the  principal  standards  of  the 
grand  vizir,  his  horses,  arms,  colors,  tents;  in  fine,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  I  put  the  vizir 
and  all  his  soldiers  to  flight,  and  remained  in  possession  of 
his  camp,  which  extended  over  more  than  a  league. 

"I  should  have  too  much  to  tell  Your  Holiness,  were  I  to 
detail  our  march  and  battle.  As  I  am  preparing  to  pursue 
the  remnant  of  the  barbarous  fugitives,  Your  Holiness  will 
permit  me  simply  to  announce  that,  having  had  the  honor  to 
write  to  him  from  Ratisbon,  in  Silesia,  that,  according  to  my 
calculation,  I  would  be  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  early  in 
October,  I  am  actually  in  it  before  that  time. 

"My  secretary,  Talenti,  who  will  have  the  honor  to  present 
this  letter  to  Your  Holiness,  was  beside  me  all  through  the 
action;  he  can  give  Your  Holiness  all  the  details  you  desire, 
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and  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  due  respect  to  your 

person,  and  my  ardent  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic 

faith.     I  shall  contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  to  the 

glory  and  satisfaction  of  Your  Holiness,  to  whom  I  renew  the 

assurances  of  my  devotion. 

"John  III,  King  of  Poland." 

On  the  29th  of  September,  feast  of  Saint  Michael,  standard- 
bearer  of  the  heavenly  host,  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College 
celebrated  Mass  in  the  palace  chapel,  and  after  the  offertory 
Count  Denoff ,  the  king's  envoy,  thus  harangued  the  pope : 

"Most  Holy  Father: 

"From  the  most  ancient  times  till  our  day,  the  path  of  the 
conqueror  has  been  strewn  with  signs  of  the  conquered  foe, 
as  he  passed  on  his  triumphant  way  to  the  temple  of  glory. 

"As  John  III,  King  of  Poland,  my  beloved  master,  has  by 
his  heroic  courage  conquered,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
Christendom,  and  as  his  piety  to  God  and  reverence  to  Your 
Holiness  and  the  Apostolic  See  equal  his  royal  courage,  His 
Majesty  has  sent  me  as  his  ambassador  to  lay  at  your  feet 
this  great  standard  of  the  formidable  ruler  of  the  Turks — a 
standard  that  the  king  took  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
Moslem  camp ;  and  he  lays  it  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness,  as 
the  noblest  trophy  won  from  the  Turkish  power. 

"John  came,  saw,  and  conquered.  He  came,  leaving  his 
kingdom,  his  queen,  and  his  children ;  he  hastened  to  deliver 
Austrian  Vienna  and  save  the  empire.  But  he  who  has 
achieved  all  is  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  king  has  evinced  his 
devotedness  by  an  example  of  submission  hitherto  unknown. 

"He  has  seen,  without  feeling  the  slightest  alarm,  the  cruel 
battalions  of  the  Turks  menacing  the  world  with  ruin.  But 
Your  Holiness  had  provided  for  all,  opposing  a  single  buck- 
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ler  to  so  many  disasters,  because,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Your  Holiness  had  seen  in  the  king  the  God-chosen 
defender  of  Christianity. 

"He  has  conquered,  for  he  has  scattered  the  hostile  hosts 
whom  his  hand  lacked  time  to  smite,  and 

'Haec  omnes  veterum  revocavit  adorea  lauros. 
Joannes  cunctos  reddit  tibi,  Roma,  triumphos.' 

"Yet  great  as  the  victory  is,  it  has  been  gained  only  under 
the  auspices  of  Your  Holiness.  You  have  both  indeed  con- 
quered: Your  Holiness  by  prayer  and  treasure  lavished  for 
the  sacred  war,  and  the  king  by  steel  and  the  intrepidity  of 
his  royal  blood.  Let  your  beatitude  then,  Most  Holy  Father, 
know  and  accept  willingly  the  eternal  glory  of  his  pontificate, 
and  enjoy  for  years  to  come  this  glory,  acquired  by  his  cour- 
age and  that  of  the  most  invincible  monarch." 

At  the  close  of  this  address  Talenti  presented  to  the  pope 
the  great  Turkish  standard,  which  His  Holiness  handed  to 
Marquis  Naro,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  appointed  to  place  it  in  Saint  Peter's  Church,  which 
had  not  yet  been  prepared  to  receive  the  war-horses  of  the 
Emperor  Mahomet  IV.  This  immense  standard  was  of 
Phrygian  silk,  woven  with  gold,  mingled  with  red  and  green, 
and  covered  with  Arabian  sentences. 

Rome  distributes  moral  recompenses,  which  cannot  be 
compared  to  any  treasure.  John  had  the  happiness  of  receiv- 
ing the  stocco  and  berrettone,  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter  from  His  Holiness. 

We  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  other  princes  dis- 
tinguished in  this  memorable  war.  Christendom,  after  ren- 
dering her  homage  to  the  great  courage  of  Sobieski,  owes  a 
lively  gratitude  to  Ernest,  Count  Staremberg,  governor  of 
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Vienna;  then  to  John  III,  Elector  of  Saxony;  Maximilian 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  made  this  glorious  campaign  as  volunteers  under 
Sobieski. 

Rome  resounded  with  sumptuous  feasts  at  this  overthrow 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Had  Vienna  fallen,  they 
would  soon  have  swooped  down  on  Italy,  and  doubtless  on 
France,  and  Catholics  would  have  cried  out  for  another 
Charles  Martel. 

Innocent  struck  a  medal  with  the  legend,  "Dextera  tua, 
Domine,  percussit  inimicum."  Ten  thousand  crowns  were 
distributed  to  the  poor ;  the  pope  opened  the  prisons  of  debt- 
ors and  those  guilty  of  minor  offences,  paying  the  debts  of 
the  one  and  remitting  the  unsatisfied  penalty  of  the  other. 

A  new  proof  of  pontifical  liberality  was  also  prepared  at 
Rome;  and  again  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  sovereign  conquerors  of  Islamism  to 
continue  the  war.  Venice,  roused  by  Innocent,  swelled  the 
forces  of  the  league. 

The  Turks  would  not  for  years  be  able  to  harass  their 
Catholic  neighbors,  and  thought  only  of  keeping  their  pos- 
sessions free  from  invasion.  This  enabled  the  pope  to  turn 
his  cares  to  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  deci- 
sions on  this  point  being  the  most  important  affairs  of  his 
pontificate.  Never  had  so  many  works  swarmed  hostile  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff. 

Among  these  books  several  merited  special  attention. 
Good  Catholic  books  were  not  wanting,  among  which  Novaes 
mentions  with  high  praise  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  calling  it  a  golden  book. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1686,  Innocent  gave  the  purple 
to  twenty-seven  cardinals,  among  others  to  Stephen  Le 
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Camus,  a  Frenchman  of  Poitiers,  born  at  Paris,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1632,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1650,  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  Jansenism  on  account  of  the  severity  with  which 
in  his  discourses  he  rebuked  the  abuses  of  the  clergy.  Or 
this  suspicion  Mazarin  exiled  him,  and  Le  Camus  became  <* 
Carthusian.  His  innocence  was  subsequently  established, 
and  the  king  made  him  his  chaplain  and  Archbishop  of 
Grenoble.  He  refused  to  sign  the  four  propositions  of  1682 
or  to  approve  the  king's  pretensions  in  regard  to  the  regalia. 
This  nomination  was  made  without  the  intervention  of  the 
French  king,  who  for  a  time  affected  not  to  regard  him  as  a 
cardinal,  but  who  later  recognized  him  and  revived  his  favor, 
which  he  should  never  have  lost. 

Another  difference  arose  between  the  Roman  government 
and  France  in  1686;  it  was  the  celebrated  quarrel  of  the 
franchises. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  the  Holy  Father 
had  announced  that  he  would  admit  at  his  court  no  ambas- 
sador from  any  sovereign  who  did  not  renounce  all  claim  to 
any  right  of  franchise  to  be  exercised  around  his  residence. 
These  franchises  had  become  a  secure  asylum  for  the  major- 
ity of  those  of  evil  life,  who  thus  found  means  to  escape  the 
justice  of  the  country. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1687,  Innocent,  by  the  bull  Cum  alias, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  renewed  the  constitu- 
tion of  Julius  III  in  1552,  Pius  IV  in  1561,  Gregory  XIII  in 
1572,  Sixtus  V  in  1585,  and  many  other  pontiffs,  abolishing 
these  franchises.  Excommunication  was  denounced  against 
all  who  pretended  in  future  to  possess  any  such  right,  already 
condemned  in  the  bull  In  Ccena  Domini,  the  edicts  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII  (January  15,  1626,  and  November  15,  1634),  and 
finally  by  the  edicts  of  the  reigning  pope,  of  November  26, 
1677,  and  February  22,  1680. 
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The  French  king  took  offence,  and  sent  Henry  Charles, 
Marquis  of  Lavardin,  minister  extraordinary  to  Rome,  to 
uphold  his  pretensions.  He  arrived  November  16,  1687,  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  fully  equipped.  He  at  once  surrounded  the  Farnese 
Palace,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  with  guards.  He  then 
gathered  around  him  nearly  twelve  hundred  men,  and  began 
to  defend  the  district  to  which  his  pretensions  extended,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  square  before  the  palace  and  many  adjacent 
streets,  declaring  it  to  be  his  will  that  no  police  agent  should 
enter  these  franchises. 

The  pope,  not  moved  by  such  preparations  and  threats, 
would  not  give  the  ambassador  audience,  leaving  him  with- 
out function  or  right  to  act  as  representative  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  Marquis  of  Lavardin,  continuing  to  renew  his 
pretensions,  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  as  he 
heard  Mass  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Louis  of  the  French,  which 
had  been  the  national  church  since  the  days  of  Francis  I,  the 
pope  laid  an  interdict  on  the  church. 

The  king,  not  satisfied  with  the  demands  of  his  envoy,  had 
an  act  passed  by  his  Parliament  appealing  to  a  future  council 
from  the  edict  of  Innocent,  which  he  declared  unjust.  But 
common  sense  shows  this  not  to  be  so :  the  pope  wished  the 
course  of  justice  to  prevail  in  his  States,  as  the  king  did  in  his. 

Pope  Innocent  then  recalled  the  nuncio  Ranuzzi,  resident 
in  France.  Louis,  carrying  his  obstinacy  to  its  utmost,  for- 
bade the  nuncio  to  leave  France,  and  a  diplomatic  agent  was 
seen  retained  against  his  own  and  his  master's  will.  At  last, 
under  pretext  of  providing  for  Ranuzzi's  safety,  he  put  him 
under  a  military  guard,  as  though  France  was  at  war  with 
the  Holy  See.  At  the  same  time  the  king  ordered  his  com- 
manders in  Provence  to  seize  Avignon,  usurping  that  coun- 
try, the  lawful  possession  of  the  Papal  States. 
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Louis  had,  however,  to  deal  with  a  pontiff  whose  will  to 
defend  his  rights  was  not  inferior  to  his  piety  and  apostolic 
firmness.  The  king,  endowed  with  a  great  character,  could  not 
but  appreciate  greatness  in  another.  Informed  of  Innocent's 
firmness,  he  resolved  to  treat  with  Rome.  Without  inform- 
ing Lavardin  or  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  the  protector  of  France, 
he  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  pope  and  sent  him  a 
confidential  agent;  but  the  intrepid  pontiff  refused  to  give 
him  audience. 

Seeing  that  Innocent  in  the  matter  of  the  franchises  was 
the  same  Innocent  who  opposed  the  extension  of  the  regalia, 
Louis  recalled  Lavardin  from  Rome  in  1689,  awaiting  better 
times  to  smooth  the  difficulties,  which  he  did  not  effect  till 
the  reign  of  Innocent  XII. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  an  Aragonese  priest  and  doctor,  stood 
high  in  the  pope's  favor,  but  he  was  not  free  from  reproach. 
He  had  just  written  a  work  entitled  "Spiritual  Guide,  con- 
ducting the  Soul  by  an  Interior  Way  to  obtain  Perfect  Con- 
templation and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Interior  Peace."  This 
book  led  into  error  many  ladies  and  persons  of  all  ranks,  by 
teaching  that  whoever  once  directs  his  soul  to  God  by  means 
of  the  "prayer  of  quiet"  can  never  again  sin  with  the  will. 
By  this  maxim  of  quietism  he  led  his  sectaries  by  an  imag- 
inary suspension  of  the  senses,  which  he  foolishly  boasted  of, 
to  endless  brutalities  which  could  satisfy  a  corrupt  sensuality. 
Cardinal  Innico  Caraccioli,  at  Naples,  detected  the  venom 
concealed  in  this  work,  and  wrote  to  the  Holy  Father,  beg- 
ging him  to  suppress  such  a  book.  Bishops  in  France  and 
Italy  acted  with  the  same  zeal.  Innocent,  by  a  circular, 
pointed  out  the  evil  and  its  remedy;  and  Cardinal  Alderan 
Cibo  wrote  on  the  subject  in  most  pressing  terms  to  all  the 
Italian  bishops. 

The  author  of  this  fatal  error  kept  up  so  extensive  a  cor- 
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respondence  that  twelve  thousand  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  found  at  his  house,  and  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  crowns,  resulting  from  a  tariff  imposed  by  him  on 
all  his  correspondents  on  this  doctrine,  to  meet  the  expense 
of  postage. 

The  Jesuit,  Father  Segneri,  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  his 
elegant  works,  replied  to  the  "Spiritual  Guide."  Molinos 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Holy  Office,  in  his  house, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  His  book  was  examined,  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  prayer  of  quiet,  dreamed  of  old  by  Oriental 
monks,  had  been  revived  by  Molinos  to  cover  sensual  dis- 
orders which  he  wished  to  save  under  the  cloak  of  devotion. 
Spain,  in  1685,  prohibited  this  with  the  other  works  of 
Molinos,  extracting  sixty-eight  erroneous  propositions. 
Molinos  admitted  them,  and  this  most  indecent  of  men,  after 
the  Gnostics  and  Turlupines,  was  accused  of  the  most  crimi- 
nal Quietism,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  sentenced  to  abjure  his 
errors  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  which  he  did  Septem- 
ber 3,  1687. 

After  Molinos's  abjuration  Innocent  condemned  the  sixty- 
eight  propositions  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  of  this  author's 
works. 

The  return  of  England  to  an  obedience  to  the  Holy  See, 
after  an  apostasy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  was  a 
prodigy  of  Divine  Providence  to  reward  the  merits  of  a  holy 
and  vigilant  pontiff. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  died  Charles  II,  King  of 
England,  who  at  his  death  professed  the  faith  which  he  had 
followed  but  not  avowed  during  his  reign.  His  successor 
was  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  James  II,  and  who  became  famous  for  his 
misfortunes.  Almost  immediately  on  his  accession  he  re- 
voked by  a  decree  of  April  14, 1687,  the  edict  of  Queen  Eliza- 

VI 
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beth  against  the  Catholics,  and  restored  Catholicism  as  far 
as  he  could  in  his  kingdom.  But  its  triumph  was  brief. 
James  was  hated  by  all  who  hated  Catholicism,  and  in  1688 
they  called  to  the  throne  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  and  husband  of  James's  daughter  Mary, 
as  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  was  crowned  in  1689,  James 
having  fled  with  his  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  France, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  Inno- 
cent wrote  to  the  French  king  a  letter  worthy  of  the  writer 
and  his  correspondent. 

In  1688  Innocent  received  three  ambassadors  from  the 
King  of  Siam,  who  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  They 
were  introduced  by  Father  Guy  Tachard,  a  French  Jesuit, 
who  at  the  same  time  handed  the  pope  a  letter  from  the 
king. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1689,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
died  at  Rome,  where  she  had  continued  to  live  in  a  sort  of 
magnificence  which  the  pope  permitted  and  aided  by  paying 
the  princess  a  large  annuity.  Sometimes  her  remittances 
from  Sweden  were  delayed,  though  in  general  they  were  paid 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner,  the  delay  arising  from  the  mis- 
understandings of  bankers,  money  not  being  as  easily 
changed  then  as  now. 

Christina,  inconstant  in  taste,  was  fond  of  travel,  and 
loved  to  intermeddle  in  political  affairs  wherever  she  hap- 
pened to  be.  She  went  further.  The  crime  committed  by 
her  orders  on  the  10th  of  November,  1657,  m  tne  $tag  Gal- 
lery  at  Fontainebleau,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Her  grand 
esquire,  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi,  was  assassinated  by 
Setinelli,  captain  of  her  guards,  before  her  eyes  and  by  her 
order. 

Father  Lebel,  a  Trinitarian,  called  to  hear  his  confession, 
protested  against  this  act  of  violence,  and  urged  the  respect 
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due  to  the  royal  residence,  but  Christina  coldly  and  haughtily 
replied  that  Monaldeschi  must  die. 

Returning  to  Rome,  her  welcome  was  chilling.  Her  letters 
from  Sweden  were  less  satisfactory.  A  minor  held  the 
throne.  Christina  would  fain  have  returned;  but  they  in- 
sisted on  a  new  act  of  renunciation  on  her  part,  which  she 
reluctantly  signed.  She  then  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Poland ; 
but  she  seemed  to  float  between  Lutheranism  and  Catholi- 
cism, and  would  have  visited  England,  had  not  Cromwell 
refused  to  receive  her. 

Repulsed  by  Sweden  in  1666,  the  queen  for  a  third  time 
returned  to  Rome,  and  led  a  more  regular  life.  Cardinal 
Azzolini  was  a  sort  of  guardian,  and  feeling  that  a  control 
was  exercised,  she  resumed  her  intercourse  with  men  of  art 
and  letters.  She  founded  an  academy,  collected  manuscripts, 
medals,  paintings,  gratifying  in  that  attractive  intellectual 
life  of  Rome,  with  its  pleasing  and  innocent  charms  and  dis- 
tractions, passions  which  we  are  permitted  to  indulge  to 
the  utmost. 

Christina  died  in  her  sixty- third  year,  ordering  these  words 
to  be  placed  on  her  tomb:  "D.  O.  M.  Vixit  Christina  Annos 
LXII." 

On  the  whole,  religion  derived  many  advantages  from  this 
conversion  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Catholi- 
cism was  long  spoken  of  in  Sweden  with  more  reserve  and 
respect.  The  queen  was  less  regretted,  perhaps,  than  she  de- 
served, for,  led  away  by  her  restless  disposition,  she  began  to 
annoy  the  pope,  her  generous  benefactor,  by  demanding  for 
her  palace  franchises  exceeding  those  of  ambassadors,  assert- 
ing that  a  queen  was  more  than  a  king's  representative. 
Death  surprised  her  in  the  midst  of  these  new  troubles,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1689. 

Innocent  lost  no  occasion  of  watching  over  the  interests 
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of  the  Church,  but  on  the  6th  of  June,  1689,  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill,  and  was  ere  long  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  During 
his  sickness  he  displayed  admirable  virtue,  exclaiming,  like 
other  revered  popes,  "O  God,  increase  my  pains,  but  give 
me  patience."  Through  Cardinal  Colloredo,  who  attended 
him,  he  urged  the  cardinals,  assembled  in  an  adjacent  room, 
to  choose  a  better  successor  to  correct  his  errors.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  set  apart  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand crowns  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  that  he  wished  this 
sum  not  to  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  At  last,  when  death 
was  near,  he  called  his  nephew  Livius,  and  urged  him  not  to 
interfere  in  the  succeeding  government.  Innocent  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  interests  of  Rome.  An  ambassador  assuring 
him  that  his  master  would  take  the  Odescalchi  family  under 
his  protection,  Innocent  replied:  "We  have  no  house  or 
family.  God  gave  us  the  pontifical  dignity,  not  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  kindred,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
the  nations." 

He  soon  after  received  the  consolations  of  the  Church, 
but  after  extreme  unction  had  not  strength  to  pronounce  the 
profession  of  faith.  Cardinal  Colloredo  read  it  aloud,  and 
the  dying  pontiff  laid  his  hand  on  the  paper  in  token  of  his 
entire  approbation.  He  then,  with  singular  piety,  asked  for 
the  absolution  attached  to  the  Rosary  and  Bona  Mors,  in 
presence  of  the  generals  of  the  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Jesuits,  and  expired  on  the  12th  of  August,  1689,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  after  governing  the  Church  twelve  years, 
ten  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 

Innocent  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pontiffs  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  owed  his  elevation  solely  to  his  merit. 
Even  Protestants  do  him  justice.  His  decisions  were  full  of 
equity;  he  thought  neither  of  himself  nor  of  his  kindred; 
he  was  free  from  all  nepotism,  attentive  to  the  good  of 
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Christianity;  and  these  many  virtues  led,  after  his  death, 
to  efforts  for  his  canonization.  The  Romans  insisted  on  his 
being  proclaimed  a  saint,  and  carried  off  as  a  relic  the  cloak 
that  covered  his  body. 

A  contemporaneous  work,  "Chronological  History  of  the 
Popes,  Emperors,  etc.'  (Paris,  1684),  says: 

"If  the  reader  desires  a  just  and  unvarnished  idea  of  the 
rare  qualities  of  this  excellent  pope,  let  him  read  all  that  we 
have  said  of  the  piety,  learning,  constancy,  sanctity,  zeal, 
disinterestedness,  and  burning  charity  of  the  first  and  most 
illustrious  heads  of  the  Church,  and  each  of  their  perfections 
will  serve  as  traits  with  which  to  form  the  portrait  of  Inno- 
cent. To  make  it  as  accurate  as  finished,  remember,  in  draw- 
ing his  eulogy  from  his  predecessors,  not  to  descend  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  century  to  our  times,  but  to  go  back  from 
the  fourth." 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  one  month  and  twenty-three 
days. 

In  connection  with  a  medal  of  this  reign,  showing  the 
pontiff  borne  on  the  sedia  gestatoria,  a  few  details  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Bonanni  gives  important  details  as  to  the  sedia  gestatoria, 
on  which  the  pope  is  borne  on  great  occasions,  and  meets  the 
assertion  of  those  who  accuse  the  pontiffs  of  pride  because 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  borne,  in  ceremonies,  on 
the  shoulders  of  Christians,  who  are  not,  they  say,  beasts  of 
burden. 

The  explanation  befits  the  reign  of  Odescalchi,  a  man 
simple  and  moderate  in  his  tastes,  although  perhaps,  from 
his  veneration  for  the  pontifical  authority,  one  who  showed 
most  fortitude  and  noble  resistance  to  attempts  at  opposing 
his  just  will. 

This   chair   was    formerly   called    sellare    or   sellarium. 
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Procopius,  De  Bello  Vandalico,  represents  Belisarius  as 
borne  in  a  curule  chair  on  the  shoulders  of  captives.  Among 
the  Romans  the  pagan  pontiff  used  this  kind  of  sella.  Pierius 
Valerianus  says:  "Nothing  more  sublime,  august,  or  vener- 
able than  the  sella ;  other  conveyances  seem  suited  to  human 
nature — this  approaches  the  honors  of  divinity." 

Some  authors  carry  back  the  sedia  gestatoria  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  to  Stephen  III. 

This  ceremony  enables  the  Holy  Father  also  to  see  at  a 
glance  his  people  and  the  sheep  confided  to  him,  that  he  may 
bless  them  all  at  once,  and  that  the  people  may  conveniently 
see  their  Father  raised  aloft,  know  his  countenance,  and  be 
excited  to  more  sincere  affection  whenever  they  behold  the 
vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  of  Saint  Peter  on  that  throne 
of  glory. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  pope,  who  is  the  head 
of  all  the  Catholic  faithful,  is  thus  borne  in  our  day,  not  by 
superior  officers,  but  by  the  lower  servants  of  his  household, 
and  only  on  solemn  days  when  he  himself  celebrates  and  is 
loaded  down  with  heavy  vestments.  How  otherwise  could 
he  enter  the  church  and  pass  amid  the  crowd  of  people,  whom 
a  holy  familiarity  enables  to  approach  even  to  annoyance? 
Without  the  sedia  he  could  not  be  seen  by  the  multitude  he 
blesses,  especially  at  the  advanced  age  attained  by  most 
popes. 

Bonanni  adds  that  formerly  in  France  the  archbishops  of 
Bourges  and  Tours  and  the  bishops  of  Poitiers  and  some 
others  were  carried  in  this  way  by  the  highest  of  their  clergy. 
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ALEXANDER  VIII— A.D.  1689 

ALEXANDER  VIII  (Pietro  Vitto  Ottoboni)  was  born 
/  \  at  Venice,  April  22,  161  o,  of  Mark  Ottoboni,  a 
JL  JL  patrician  and  chancellor  of  Venice,  and  of  Victoria 
Tornielli,  a  lady  not  inferior  in  rank.  The  Ottoboni  family, 
which  had  anciently  flourished  at  Padua,  though  others  give 
Dalmatia  and  Lepanto  as  its  origin,  was  transferred  to 
Venice,  where  it  was  reckoned  among  the  citizens  of  the 
ducal  chancery  till  1246,  when  it  was  ennobled  and  embraced 
several  distinguished  men.  Aldobrandino  Ottoboni  had  the 
title  of  patrician  togato;  and  on  his  death,  in  1258,  the  re- 
public gave  him  a  splendid  funeral,  and  a  noble  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Reparata.  Francis  Ottoboni,  in  1559,  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  chancellor,  the  highest  in  the  reach  of 
a  Venetian.  The  same  dignity  was  bestowed,  in  1620,  on 
Leonard  Ottoboni,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Paris  and 
Madrid.  In  1646  Anthony  Ottoboni  obtained  the  title  of 
procurator  of  Saint  Mark,  and  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Stole 
was  then  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 

Pietro  went  through  his  earliest  studies  at  Padua.  At 
seventeen  he  was  doctor  in  both  laws;  he  then  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  Urban  VIII  made  him  referendary  of  the 
signatures,  then  governor  of  Terni,  Rieti,  and  Spoleto,  and 
finally  auditor  of  the  Rota.  This  last  post  he  retained  for 
fourteen  years.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1652,  Innocent  X 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  took  part  in  the  conclaves  which 
elected  Alexander  VII,  Clement  IX,  Clement  X,  and  Inno- 
cent XL 
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On  the  6th  of  October,  1689,  the  cardinals,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-one  out  of  fifty-two,  elected  as  pope  Cardinal  Otto- 
boni,  then  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  Owing  his  elevation 
to  Cardinal  Chigi,  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII,  and  wish- 
ing to  revive  the  memory  of  Alexander  III,  dear  to  the  Vene- 
tians, Cardinal  Ottoboni  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander 
VIII.  He  was  solemnly  crowned  at  the  Vatican  on  the  16th, 
and  on  the  28th  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

His  advanced  age  had  not  exhausted  the  vigor  of  Alex- 
ander ;  all  knew  his  rare  prudence,  his  perspicacity,  profound 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  a  great  pontificate  was  promised; 
but  nepotism  came  in  to  dissipate  some  of  the  high  hopes 
conceived.  This  fatal  love  for  his  family,  which  Innocent  XI 
had  sought  to  destroy,  reappeared  in  all  its  exacting  forms, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  Romans. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  made  Anthony,  his  brother's  son, 
general  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  lavished  other  favors  on  his 
kindred. 

The  differences  between  the  Holy  See  and  France,  in  re- 
gard to  the  franchises  and  regalia,  continued.  Alexander, 
to  show  his  desire  of  peace,  conceded  to  the  king  the  right 
to  nominate  to  the  sees  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Arras,  and 
Perpignan,  not  included  in  the  concordat  between  Leo  X  and 
Francis  I.  The  king,  meeting  these  friendly  advances,  or- 
dered his  ambassador,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  to  renounce 
the  franchises,  a  step  followed  by  other  sovereigns.  Louis, 
in  1690,  also  restored  to  the  pope  the  Venaissin,  or  territory 
of  Avignon;  but  complete  concord  was  not  established,  be- 
cause some  French  bishops  persisted  in  upholding  the  four 
propositions. 

There  were  still  partisans  of  Molinos  at  Rome,  but  they 
were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  which  he  lavished  on  his 
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family,  Alexander,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  sought  to 
diminish  the  imposts  and  embellish  the  city,  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  foreigners. 

The  governor  having  one  day  said  to  the  pope :  "But  Your 
Holiness  might  suppress  the  soldiers,"  the  pope  replied :  "The 
soldiers  are  here  to  do  honor  to  princes  and  to  defend  the 
city;  they  are  no  burden  to  the  city,  which  sees  them  with 
pleasure.  And  then  there  are  too  many  police ;  Rome  is  full 
of  them;  they  must  be  suppressed;  and  then  Rome  will  be- 
come again  what  she  should  never  have  ceased  to  be." 

At  that  moment  the  Venetians  having  obtained  advan- 
tages over  the  Turks,  the  pope  sent  to  the  doge,  Francis 
Morosini,  the  stocco  and  berrettone.  We  have  already  fre- 
quently alluded  to  this  kind  of  recompense.  Morosini  had 
seized  the  city  of  Napoli  de  Malvasia,  and  Vallona,  a  fortress 
in  Albania. 

Among  other  canonizations  in  1690,  Alexander  pro- 
nounced that  of  Saint  John  of  God,  founder  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers for  Poor  Sick,  commonly  called  the  Fate  bene 
Fratelli.  He  was  born  at  Montemor  el  Novo,  in  the  diocese 
of  Evora,  in  Portugal,  March  25,  1495,  and  died  March  8, 
1550.  Urban  VIII  beatified  him  in  1630.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  most  sincere  piety  and  eminent  charity. 

In  the  same  ceremony  was  canonized  Saint  Laurence 
Giustiniani,  a  Venetian  (born  July  1,  1381,  died  January  8, 
1455),  the  first  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1691  Alexander's  rugged 
health  began  to  decline,  and  he  lost  hope  of  recovery.  Then 
he  called  the  cardinals  and  informed  them  that  he  had 
drawn  up  a  new  constitution  against  the  four  propositions; 
that  the  bull  had  been  signed  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  not 
yet  published,  always  hoping  for  an  arrangement  with 
France.    He  advised  the  cardinals  to  uphold  the  bull,  which 
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he  then  published  through  Cardinal  Albani,  afterwards 
Clement  XL  He  exhorted  them  to  yield  nothing  of  the 
rights,  authority,  or  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church.  He 
warmly  advised  them  to  think  only  of  the  Church  in  the 
discussions  at  the  coming  conclave,  and  not  to  be  swayed 
by  any  human  respect.  On  the  ist  of  February  he  died,  aged 
nearly  eighty-one,  after  governing  the  Church  sixteen 
months,  less  four  days. 

Alexander  displayed  great  courage  in  defending  the  faith 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  A  generous  promoter  of 
science,  he  increased  and  enriched  several  libraries,  among 
others  the  Vatican,  to  which  he  gave  the  manuscripts  that 
had  belonged  to  Queen  Christina. 

Alexander  scattered  favors  as  liberally  on  the  poor  as  on 
his  kindred. 

He  was  interred  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  five  months  and  eleven  days. 
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INNOCENT  XII— A.D.  1691 

INNOCENT  XII  (Antonio  Pignatelli),  a  Neapolitan, 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  March,  161 5,  at  Spinazzola,  a 
fief  of  his  family,  in  the  Basilicate,  and  was  the  son  of 
Fabricius  Pignatelli,  first  Prince  of  Minervino,  and  of  Porzia 
Caraffa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Andria.  The  Pignatelli 
family  is  considered  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Naples, 
and  is  traceable  not  only  to  the  times  of  the  crusades,  but 
even  to  the  days  of  the  Lombard  rule. 

Antonio,  after  his  earlier  studies  at  the  Roman  College,  be- 
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came  doctor  of  both  laws.  He  then  determined  to  enter  the 
order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  several  of  his 
family  had  distinguished  themselves,  in  the  city  of  Sion,  at 
Rhodes  and  Malta. 

Urban  VIII  made  Antonio  a  prelate  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  old,  and  the  same  year  he  appointed  him  presi- 
dent at  Urbino. 

Innocent  X  sent  him  as  inquisitor  to  Malta  in  1646,  then  to 
Viterbo  as  governor,  and  as  nuncio  to  Florence.  Alexander 
made  him  his  nuncio  in  Poland. 

From  that  nunciature  Clement  IX  transferred  him  to  that 
of  Vienna.  In  that  residence  the  agent  of  the  Holy  See  caused 
the  arrest  of  Rossi,  who,  supported  by  some  great  men  of 
those  parts,  did  much  injury  to  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

This  Milanese  was  imprisoned  as  a  visionary,  or  rather  as 
the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  himself  very  soon  abjured. 
He  had  had  the  time  to  represent  himself  in  many  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  as  being  endowed  with  power  to  work 
miracles  at  will,  especially  with  reference  to  health,  for  the 
restoration  of  which  many  persons  applied  to  him,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  a  complete  cure;  and  Rossi  often 
profited  by  their  simplicity  and  credulity. 

Innocent  XI  created  Antonio  a  cardinal,  and  then  legate 
to  Bologna,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Naples. 

After  the  funeral  of  Alexander  VIII,  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 69 1 ,  forty- three  cardinals  went  into  conclave.  Others 
continued  to  arrive,  until  the  conclave  at  length  consisted  of 
sixty-five  electors. 

During  a  deliberation  it  happened  that  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  cell  of  the  young  Cardinal  Altieri,  and  the  palace  doors 
had  to  be  thrown  open  in  order  to  admit  the  assistance  which 
was  loudly  called  for.  But  the  fire  being  extinguished,  the 
conclave  remained  closely  shut  up  as  usual. 
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Cardinal  Colloredo,  an  Oratorian  of  great  virtue,  first  pro- 
posed two  cardinals,  Gregory  Barbarigo  and  Anthony  Pigna- 
telli.  For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  the  former  would 
be  the  choice;  but  his  cause  did  not  make  progress,  and  its 
supporters  soon  despaired  of  it.  The  Church  had  been  with- 
out a  pastor  during  five  months  and  eleven  days,  when,  on  the 
1 2  th  of  July,  the  votes  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of 
Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who,  in  memory  of  his  benefactor,  Inno- 
cent XI,  chose  the  name  of  Innocent  XII.  He  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  Three  days  later  he  was  crowned  at  the 
Vatican,  but  he  did  not  take  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran 
until  the  13  th  of  the  following  April. 

Some  writers  have  fallen  into  error  with  regard  to  Saint 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  granddaughter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  her  father  being  Edward  and  her  mother  Agatha, 
a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  the  Salic.  She  married, 
in  1070,  Malcolm  III,  King  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had 
eight  children,  among  whom  was  Saint  Matilda,  venerated 
by  the  Church  on  the  30th  of  April.  She  died  at  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1093.  Those  writers 
who  have  accredited  an  error  affirm  that  Innocent  IV  had 
canonized  Saint  Margaret  in  the  year  1251;  but  they  rely 
upon  facts  which  are  not  authentic.  That  canonization  did 
not  take  place  then,  since  the  Scotch  solicited  it  from  Inno- 
cent VIII.  That  pope  ordered  the  formal  inquiries  in  1487. 
Her  name  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology,  her  feast  being  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  June,  either 
double  or  single  rite  at  option.  The  feast  of  Saint  Margaret 
was  subsequently  transferred,  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  XI, 
to  the  8th  of  July.  Under  Innocent  XII  took  place  the 
canonization  equipollent,  that  is  to  say,  without  ceremonies, 
yet  equivalent  to  a  canonization  with  ceremonies.  That 
pontiff,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1 691,  ordered  that  through- 
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out  the  whole  Church  the  office  and  the  Mass  of  Saint  Mar- 
garet should  be  celebrated  with  the  semi-double  rite.  Then, 
by  another  decree  of  the  21st  of  February,  1693,  he  ordered 
that  with  the  same  rite,  semi-double,  the  feast  of  Saint  Mar- 
garet should  be  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  name  occurs  in  the  martyrology.  Finally,  by  de- 
crees of  the  27th  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May,  1694,  the 
pope  granted  the  double  rite. 

At  the  very  outset  the  electors  felt  assured  that  they  had 
chosen  a  pontiff  who  was  not  born  for  the  advantage  of  him- 
self or  of  his  family,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

By  a  bull  published  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  greatly  praised 
even  by  non-Catholics,  who  on  account  of  it  erected  a  statue 
to  this  pope  at  Wittenberg,  he  aimed  at  the  extermination  of 
nepotism,  that  is  to  say,  that  great  authority  and  unmeasured 
power  of  which  the  nephews  of  former  popes  had  been  pos- 
sessed. He  strictly  forbade  that  the  pontiffs  should  enrich 
their  relatives  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  declaring, 
however,  that  it  was  allowable  for  the  pontiffs  to  aid  their 
relatives  with  the  same  moderation  that  was  due  to  strangers. 
Finally,  Innocent  prescribed  that  the  popes  should  not  give 
their  relatives  more  than  twelve  thousand  crowns  of  annual 
income.  He  suppressed  those  titles  which  of  themselves  ag- 
grandized the  position  of  the  nephews,  that  is  to  say,  the 
generalship  of  the  Church  and  of  the  galleys,  which  were 
then  possessed  by  Alexander's  nephews,  Don  Marco  and 
Don  Antonio  Ottoboni.  He  abolished  some  other  dignities 
to  which  extraordinary  profits  were  attached.  He  said  that 
in  case  of  necessity  those  dignities  might  be  revived,  but  in 
such  case  attention  should  be  paid  only  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  should  be  appointed  to  them. 

By  that  reform  Innocent  achieved  a  saving  of  eighty  thou- 
sand crowns  in  favor  of  the  apostolic  chamber.     In  order 
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that  the  bull  should  be  perpetually  observed,  he  ordered  that 
the  then  living  cardinals  should  recognize  it,  and  that  all 
future  cardinals  should  ratify  it  in  the  conclaves ;  at  the  same 
time  it  was  declared  that  all  future  pontiffs  should  engage  to 
observe  it. 

Innocent  having  thus  taken  from  his  relatives  all  prospect 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  and 
having  thus  left  himself  without  natural  relatives,  substi- 
tuted the  poor. 

He  called  the  poor  his  nephews,  the  better  to  make  his 
views  understood.  He  distributed  among  them  the  presents 
that  he  was  obliged  to  receive,  and  gave  them  even  hisv 
patrimony.  He  had  a  hospital  fitted  up  for  them  in  the 
palace  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  collected  some  five  thousand 
of  them  in  it,  and  endowed  that  asylum  of  the  unfortunate 
with  considerable  revenues,  incessantly  renewed.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  time  he  succeeded  in  banishing  mendicity. 

To  him  also  is  due  the  complete  establishment  of  Saint 
Michael  at  Ripa  Grande,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  the  best  administered  hospitals  in  Europe, 

The  pope  was  returning  one  day  from  Civita  Vecchia,  his 
litter  being  carried  by  the  grooms  of  the  palace.  A  great 
multitude  of  the  poor  had  gone  two  miles  out  from  the  city, 
and  meeting  the  pope  there,  they  insisted,  in  spite  of  his 
resistance,  that  it  was  their  right  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
carry  the  father  of  the  poor.  Innocent  strictly  questioned 
them,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  that  movement 
had  been  concerted,  resolved  in  that  case  to  censure  the 
authorities.  The  paupers  replied  that  ten  or  twelve  having 
proposed  to  go  and  meet  the  pope,  all  the  rest  had  followed. 
It  was  necessary  to  let  them  have  their  way,  and  in  this  wise 
they  carried  the  litter  to  the  palace.  In  his  will  Innocent  left 
the  poor  his  sole  heirs,  and  commanded  that  his  property  of 
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every  kind  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  in  full 
amount  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  city. 

Meantime  Innocent  XII  had  the  happiness  to  terminate,  in 
1692,  one  of  the  most  delicate  affairs  which  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  recent  centuries  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  pontificate  the  Holy  Father 
had  seriously  intimated  to  the  ambassadors  residing  in  Rome 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  be  the  only  master  in  his  capital 
city,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  endure  either  the  privileges 
which  they  claimed  for  the  precincts  of  their  palaces,  or  any 
disturbances  created  by  the  insolence  of  their  servants.  In 
his  nunciatures  the  pope  had  observed  that  all  sovereigns 
were  masters  in  their  own  capitals. 

Acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  edict,  he  ordered  patrols  of 
sixty  sbirri  around  those  palaces  for  which  privileges  were 
claimed,  and  he  at  the  same  time  directed  that  the  garrison 
of  Rome  should  attend  and  comply  with  all  requisitions  made 
by  the  ministers  of  justice  for  military  aid  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  The  firmness  of  this  pope  induced  the  King  of 
France  to  renounce  those  privileges  which  he  had  so  much 
insisted  upon  during  the  reign  of  Innocent  XI. 

Subsequently  the  French  monarch,  by  a  letter  to  the  pope 
dated  September  14,  1693,  revoked  the  edict  published  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  regard  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power. 

The  French  bishops,  who  were  named  by  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  agreed  to  write  to  the  pope  a  letter  replete  with 
submission  and  respect,  testifying  their  displeasure  as  to 
what  had  passed  and  declaring  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  define  anything  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirmed  that  the  said  propo- 
sitions ought  not  to  be  and  could  not  be  sustained.    On  his 
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side,  the  Holy  Father  consented  to  the  extension  of  the  re- 
galia throughout  the  kingdom  of  France;  and  thus  all  fitting 
arrangements  were  concluded  upon  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  the  king  and  the  pope. 

In  order  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  at  once 
more  easy  and  less  costly,  Innocent  suppressed  very  many 
special  tribunals,  and  erected  a  magnificent  palace,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  Curia  Innocenziana,  and  which  was  to 
become  the  residence  of  the  judges  and  the  place  for  the 
tribunals. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  elected  sovereigns  possess 
a  vast  amount  of  information  of  which  sovereigns  born  in  the 
purple  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Pignatelli,  while  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  one  day  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  nephew  of  Clement  X;  in  the 
same  antechamber,  and  also  awaiting  an  audience  of  the  car- 
dinal, was  a  clerk  of  the  chamber.  The  cardinal's  chamber- 
lain introduced  the  clerk  to  the  audience-chamber  before  the 
bishop,  who  exclaimed :  "What !  is  a  clerk  of  the  chamber  more 
than  a  bishop?"  From  that  moment  he  took  a  kind  of  aver- 
sion, doubtless  unjust,  against  these  officials,  who  at  that 
time  bought  their  offices  at  a  high  price — a  fact  which  caused 
the  clerks  of  the  chamber  to  show  no  small  degree  of  im- 
portance. Antonio  Pignatelli,  having  ascended  the  throne, 
reimbursed  the  clerks  and  gave  to  that  department  a  better 
form. 

The  tribunal  of  the  chamber  presides  over  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  over  the  personal  domain  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
over  that  which  is  called  the  apostolic  chamber.  It  consists 
of  a  cardinal  camerlinga,  who  is  at  its  head ;  of  the  governor 
of  Rome,  who  has  the  title  of  vice-camerlinga ;  of  the  treas- 
urer-general (minister  of  the  finances) ;  of  the  auditor  and  of 
the  president  of  the  chamber,  the  advocates  of  the  poor,  the 
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fiscal  of  Rome,  and  twelve  clerks  of  the  chamber,  one  of 
whom  is  prefect  of  the  Annona,  or  abundance  of  breadstuffs; 
the  other,  prefect  of  the  Grascia,  or  meats ;  a  third,  president 
of  the  arms,  or  administrator  of  paid  troops;  and  a  fourth, 
president  of  roads. 

The  submission  of  the  dissenting  bishops  in  France  was 
not  imitated  by  the  Jansenists.  Still  embittered  against  the 
Roman  pontificate,  and  ill  enduring  their  own  depression, 
they  constantly  declaimed  against  the  formulary  of  Alex- 
ander VII,  sometimes  altering  its  sense  and  sometimes  vary- 
ing its  words.  Innocent,  by  a  brief  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  Flanders,  prohibited  the  altering  of  even  the  smallest  word 
in  the  formulary. 

Within  ten  months  Rome  endured  the  twofold  visitation 
of  an  earthquake  and  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  pontiff  carried,  in  every  direction,  aid,  consola- 
tion, and  encouragement.  He  opened  the  treasury  and  estab- 
lished a  new  claim  to  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  meantime  the  poor  were  not  neglected,  and 
the  evil  having  redoubled,  the  sacrifices  also  redoubled  under 
a  father  so  tender  and  so  generous. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  under  so  many  obliga- 
tions to  the  Holy  See,  apparently  acting  under  the  advice  of 
persons  holding  lightly  the  duty  of  gratitude,  suddenly 
sent  to  Rome  an  ambassador,  Count  George  Adam  de  Mar- 
tinitz,  who  seemed  to  have  special  orders  to  fill  the  Holy 
Father  with  disgust  and  mortification.  Disregarding  time- 
honored  custom,  this  ambassador,  who  had  the  undisputed 
right  of  precedence  over  all  the  other  ambassadors,  main- 
tained that  he  also  had  that  right  over  the  governor  of  Rome 
in  the  procession  at  Corpus  Christi.  Wherever  the  pope  is 
the  celebrant  he  necessarily  is  attended  by  the  heads  of  his 
government.    They  are  there  as  a  part  of  the  pontifical  escort, 

VI 
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the  great  guard  of  honor  of  His  Holiness;  they  become  a 
necessary,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremonial. 

That  the  ambassadors  should  dispute  among  themselves 
about  the  old  rules  of  precedence  was  a  thing  easily  to  be 
understood;  it  exists  at  all  times,  and  alike  among  civilized 
and  among  barbarous  peoples.  In  Rome,  Martinitz  was  pre- 
eminent among  ambassadors:  no  minister  preceded  him, 
neither  the  ambassador  of  Charlemagne's  successor  at  Paris, 
nor  the  ambassador  of  the  king  who  had  subjected  eleven 
kingdoms  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Martinitz  had  the  prefer- 
ence everywhere.  "If  he  was  absent,"  said  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  "they  even  waited  for  him  to  come."  The  preten- 
sions of  the  French  were  sometimes  different ;  they  demanded 
privileges  for  France  which  they  represented,  and  left  the 
local  authority  to  arrange  its  procession  to  its  own  liking. 
The  manner  in  which  that  was  done  was  not  always  regular ; 
but  they  did  not,  in  order  to  get  places  nearer  the  pope,  en- 
deavor to  reverse  the  established  order  and  to  substitute 
themselves  for  personages  who  definitely  are  only  subjects 
of  high  rank.  Martinitz  wanted  more.  He  endeavored  to 
depreciate  the  governor  of  Rome,  which  for  a  long  time  no 
imperial  ambassador  had  done,  especially  in  the  Roman  cere- 
monies in  which  God  was  invoked  for  the  deliverance  of 
Vienna  in  1683.  Innocent  avoided  all  scandal  by  ordering 
the  governor  of  Rome  to  absent  himself  from  the  procession. 
It  will  appear  that  the  imperial  ambassador  had  orders  to 
object.  The  ambassador  immediately  placed  himself 
among  the  cardinal-deacons,  pretending  to  go  in  equality 
with  them.  The  tumult  that  such  extraordinary  conduct 
was  designed  to  provoke  soon  arose,  and  it  lasted  for  four 
hours.  Each  protested  on  his  own  side;  the  Romans  sus- 
tained their  cardinals,  and  the  ambassador's  suite  maintained 
the  pretensions  of  their  master. 
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Innocent,  by  an  edict,  ordered  that  the  ancient  rules 
should  be  respected.  Then  Martinitz  set  no  limits  to  this 
insolence,  which  the  Italians  call  prepotency.  The  pope  hav- 
ing applied  to  Leopold  upon  the  matter,  that  prince  also  is- 
sued an  edict,  which  was  displayed  on  the  gate  of  the  palace 
occupied  by  Martinitz.  It  announced  that  imperial  fiefs  had 
been  usurped  in  Italy,  and  that  those  who  had  long  possessed 
them  had  not  taken  investiture.  The  edict  went  on  to  order 
all  to  exhibit  to  Martinitz  documents  proving  their  inde- 
pendence, or  to  receive  their  inf  eudation  within  three  months. 
This  was  to  return  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  King  of  Ger- 
many. 

Innocent  courageously,  but  without  pride,  offensive  words, 
or  recriminations,  wrote  to  ask  Leopold  if  by  such  threats  it 
was  intended  to  revive  disturbances,  and  especially  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  which  were  solely  occupied  in  maintaining 
universal  concord.  Then  came  the  astonishment  of  the 
Catholic  king:  murmurs,  swelling  to  complaints,  from 
France.  Leopold  found  that  he  had  gone  somewhat  too  far. 
Should  a  general  war  be  kindled,  he  would  be  the  first  prey 
to  the  Turks.  A  counter-edict  of  the  pope  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  The  latter  addressed  respectful  letters 
to  His  Holiness,  and  for  the  time  those  sparks  were  extin- 
guished which  had  threatened  to  kindle  so  terrible  a  flame. 

In  1697  all  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Turks  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Count  de  Soissons,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  that  time.  The  victory 
was  complete.  Besides  the  grand  vizir,  there  perished  the 
aga  of  the  janizaries,  seventeen  pashas,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  soldiers.  The  sultan,  Mustapha,  fled  to  Bel- 
grade. 

The  Holy  Father  ceased  not  to  exhort  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns to  preserve  peace  among  themselves;  and  he  had  the 
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satisfaction  to  learn  that,  in  1697,  peace  was  signed  at  Rys- 
wick,  in  Holland,  between  the  emperor,  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  other  powers  that  had  taken 
part  in  the  war.  Subsequently  a  treaty  was  also  signed  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  Turks. 

The  affection  which  the  Holy  Father  felt  for  the  emperor 
did  not,  on  one  occasion,  prevent  Innocent  from  showing 
some  discontent  toward  His  Majesty.  To  reward  services 
rendered,  the  emperor  granted  the  ninth  electorate  of  the 
empire  to  Ernest,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  Inno- 
cent could  not  congratulate  Leopold  upon  that  political  act, 
for  Ernest  did  not  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  The  pope 
at  the  same  time  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  as  successor 
to  the  great  Sobieski,  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  Duke  Frederic 
of  Saxe,  who,  before  taking  possession  of  that  kingdom,  ab- 
jured the  teaching  of  Luther.  Monsignor  Davia,  the  pope's 
nuncio,  had  greatly  contributed  to  that  election  in  the  Polish 
Diet,  and  had  even  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
to  thwart  the  design  of  offering  the  crown  to  Prince  de  Conti, 
of  the  royal  family  of  France,  who  also  had  a  party  in  Poland. 

To  facilitate  communication  with  Rome,  Innocent  caused 
several  buildings  to  be  commenced  at  Porto  d'Anzo,  and 
ordered  the  erection  of  a  fortress  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seacoast  against  the  raids  of  the  Barbary  pirates. 

Sixtus  V  had  conceived  the  design  of  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes;  but  death  arrested  the  plans  of  that  great  pope. 
Innocent  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  such  vast  labors,  but 
he  established  the  custom-house  of  Ripa  Grande  and  another 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  what  is  known  as  the  Basilica  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

At  the  time  it  was  warmly  discussed  whether  Elias  and 
Eliseus  were  the  founders  of  the  order  of  Carmelites.  On 
both  sides  the  discussion  grew  very  warm;  the  pope,  there- 
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fore,  by  a  bull  imposed  silence  on  both  the  contending  par- 
ties, on  pain  of  excommunication  latae  sententiae,  in  case  of 
disobedience. 

While  the  pope  was  thus  engaged  in  the  cares  required  by 
his  pious  mission,  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  arrest  the 
effects  of  a  kind  of  Quietism.  The  most  subtle  error  of  Mo- 
linos  had  made  its  way  into  France.  Francis  Malaval,  who 
was  blind  from  birth,  pretended  to  the  glory  of  having  pre- 
ceded Molinos  in  divining  this  false  spiritualism.  Father 
Francis  de  La  Combe,  a  Barnabite,  and  Madame  Jane  Bou- 
vier  de  la  Motte-Guyon,  who  in  Savoy  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  that  religious,  carried  Quietism  into  France,  and 
there  it  began  to  diffuse  itself  to  the  great  prejudice  of  re- 
ligion. 

Louis  Anthony  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  James 
Benignus  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  Paul  Godet  des 
Marets,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  moved  by  the  possible  conse- 
quences, met  at  Issy,  near  Paris,  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
on  the  1  st  of  March,  1694,  drew  up  thirty-four  articles  for 
the  direction  of  pious  souls  in  prayer  and  spiritual  life.  Ma- 
dame Guyon  was  secluded  in  a  monastery  in  Paris,  and  for- 
bidden by  the  archbishop  to  write  on  such  subjects.  The 
Abbe  Francis  de  Salignac  de  Fenelon,  so  celebrated  for  his 
birth,  learning,  and  piety,  being  suspected  of  sharing  the 
sentiments  of  Madame  Guyon,  was  obliged  to  sign  the  arti- 
cles of  Issy. 

The  suspicions  then  conceived  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
when,  being  appointed  preceptor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Anjou,  and  Berri,  sons  of  the  dauphin  and  grandsons  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Fen- 
elon showed  his  attachment  to  these  doctrines  in  his  Expla- 
nation of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  upon  the  Interior  Life. 

The  prelates  already  mentioned  and  several  doctors  of  the 
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Sorbonne  opposed  those  doctrines,  and  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cuse Fenelon  of  a  mitigated  but  dangerous  Quietism,  when 
Fenelon,  to  avoid  the  censure  of  his  colleagues,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  declaring  that  he  would 
listen  respectfully  to  the  Holy  Father,  vicar  of  Christ  and 
successor  to  Saint  Peter. 

While  Innocent  caused  the  work  to  be  examined  by  a  con- 
gregation which  he  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  three 
prelates  of  the  congress  of  Issy,  not  as  bishops  having  the 
right  to  condemn,  but  as  theologians  having  occasion  to  dis- 
pute, wrote  against  Fenelon,  who  replied  in  his  own  defence ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  a  night  or  two,  produced  a  work  full  of  grace,  wit, 
and  elegance,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Meaux,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  genius  that  appears  in  his  work,  took  six 
months  to  publish  a  refutation. 

The  congregation  proceeded  to  a  strict  examination.  The 
result  was  that  Fenelon's  book  was  condemned  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1699.  The  Most  Christian  King,  by  a  letter  under 
his  own  hand,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1698,  had  warmly 
solicited  His  Holiness  to  settle  the  matter.  His  Majesty  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  nuncio  the  brief  of  condemna- 
tion (accompanied  by  a  separate  brief  filled  with  eulogies  of 
the  prince),  which  he  caused  to  be  registered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  the  bishops  equally  received  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Scarcely  did  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  learn  that  his 
book  was  condemned,  when  he  himself  ascended  the  pulpit 
to  censure  it ;  and  he  published,  in  his  diocese,  a  pastoral  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1699,  by  which  he  ordered  the  brief  to  be 
received,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  he  accepted  it,  as  well 
for  the  text  of  the  book  as  for  the  twenty-three  propositions 
extracted  from  it,  and  that  he  accepted  it  absolutely,  pre- 
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cisely,  and  without  any  restriction  whatever.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  affair  in  which  Fenelon,  by  his  example  of  submis- 
sion, edified  more  than  his  work  had  given  scandal. 

Martinitz,  the  imperial  ambassador,  persevered,  under  va- 
rious pretexts,  in  renewing  his  attacks  for  the  fiefs.  The 
resistance  of  the  pope  was  as  firm  as  the  attacks  were  per- 
sistent. Martinitz,  who  showed  that  he  was  acting  rather 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  pride  than  for  the  interests 
of  his  imperial  master,  was  recalled,  but  could  not  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Quirinal  to  take  leave. 

Queen  Mary  Casimir  de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  widow  of 
John  Sobieski  III,  King  of  Poland,  resolved,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Queen  Christina,  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Rome,  to 
end  her  days  there  in  works  of  piety.  She  arrived  there  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1699,  and  was  magnificently  received  in 
the  palace  of  the  prince  Don  Livio  Odescalchi,  Duke  of  Sir- 
mio  and  Bracciano.  The  Holy  Father  had  sent  a  sumptuous 
escort  to  receive  her,  and  he  welcomed  her  with  every  testi- 
mony of  affection. 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1700,  in  which  the  fifteenth 
ordinary  jubilee  was  to  be  celebrated. 

The  holy  gate  had  been  opened  in  1699,  at  Christmas,  by 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  subdean,  because  the  pope,  extremely 
aged,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  the  dean,  Cardinal 
Cibo,  was  scarcely  less  ill  than  the  pope. 

Cosmo  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  visited  Rome  for  the 
jubilee,  under  the  name  of  Count  of  Pitigliano.  The  pope 
received  him  kindly,  made  him  supernumerary  canon  of  the 
Vatican,  and,  among  other  presents,  gave  him  the  antique 
seat  of  Saint  Stephen  I,  which  the  grand  duke  sent  to  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa.  That  city  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Tuscan 
order  of  Saint  Stephen,  pope  and  martyr. 

At   the   beginning   of   spring   Innocent   went   from   the 
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Quirinal  to  the  Vatican  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people, 
who  earnestly  solicited  it,  but  on  his  return  to  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  he  fainted.  Then  he  sent  for  Father  Casini,  apostolic 
preacher,  made  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life,  and, 
after  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  gave  his  last 
sigh  on  the  27th  of  September,  1700,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
eighty-six  years,  after  governing  the  Church  nine  years,  two 
months,  and  fifteen  days. 

Although  he  had  so  largely  given  alms,  he  left  a  treasure 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  Roman  crowns. 

Innocent  XII  possessed  virtues  which  have  illustrated  the 
best  pontiffs.  He  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, to  which  he  gave  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  the  mis- 
sions of  Ethiopia,  and  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
those  of  China. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  signed  a  decree  granting  forty 
thousand  crowns  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  and 
towards  the  support  of  the  great  hospital  at  Ripa  Grande. 

This  pontiff,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  had  ordered 
that  the  daily  expense  of  his  table  should  not  exceed  three 
pauls,  or  about  thirty  cents. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  one  month  and  twenty-eight 
days. 
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247 
CLEMENT  XI— A.D.  1700 

CLEMENT  XI,  prior  to  his  elevation  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Albani,  was  born  at  Pesaro  on  the  226.  of  July, 
1649.  His  father  was  Charles  Albani,  and  his  grand- 
father, Horatio  Albani,  had  received  from  Urban  VIII  the 
high  dignity  of  senator  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

At  eleven  Giovanni  Francesco  was  taken  to  the  Eternal 
City.  On  the  very  evening  of  that  day  a  swarm  of  bees 
alighted  with  great  buzzing  on  his  window.  That  event, 
which  moreover  had  happened  on  another  occasion,  was  re- 
garded as  a  happy  omen. 

Placed  in  the  Roman  College  to  pursue  his  studies,  Gio- 
vanni Francesco  translated  into  Latin  a  part  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Greeks,  composed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Basilius 
Porphyrogenitus,  and  found  in  the  monastery  of  the  Greek 
monks  of  Grottaferrata.  He  also  translated  into  Latin  a 
eulogium  on  Saint  Mark,  by  Procopius,  a  Greek  deacon.  At 
the  same  time  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  a 
homily  of  Saint  Sophronius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  literary  ability  of  Albani  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  learned  De  Luca,  afterwards  car- 
dinal, who  had  been  his  master,  submitted  his  works  to  him 
for  examination,  and  would  not  publish  them  until  Albani 
had  approved  them. 

Joseph  Mary  Suarez,  Bishop  of  Vaison,  gives  great  praise 
to  Albani,  even  telling  the  Romans  that  that  young  man,  by 
his  rare  science,  would  raise  himself  to  the  highest  human 
greatness,  as  he  actually  did. 
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Queen  Christina  insisted  upon  his  becoming  a  member  of 
her  academy,  into  which  none  were  admitted  but  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  learned  who  were  in  Rome.  There  each 
could  only  be  heard  in  his  turn;  but  it  was  determined  that 
Albani  should  be  heard  as  often  as  possible,  without  regard 
to  the  general  rule.  Laffiteau,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Clement  XI,  says  that  the  young  academician  was  always 
unanimously  applauded.  He  received  the  doctorate  at  Ur- 
bino,  whither  his  compatriots  had  summoned  him  to  receive 
their  felicitations  upon  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  had 
commenced  his  career. 

On  returning  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
made  canon  of  Saint  Laurence  in  Damaso;  and  at  twenty- 
eight  he  entered  the  prelacy.  Innocent  XI  appointed  him 
referendary  of  both  signatures,  and  consulter  of  the  con- 
sistorial  congregation.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  sent  as 
governor  to  Rieti,  then  into  the  Sabina,  and  at  length  to  Or- 
vieto.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  1688, 
he  was  made  vicar  of  the  Vatican  Basilica.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  1690,  Alexander  VIII  created  him  cardinal. 

The  entrance  of  Albani  into  the  Sacred  College  was  a 
glorious  one.  Three  days  before  the  consistory  in  which 
Alexander  had  resolved  to  confer  twelve  hats,  he  ordered 
Albani  to  draw  up  the  discourse  which  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  which  was  to  contain  the  names  of  the  new 
cardinals.  After  commanding  the  most  perfect  secrecy,  the 
pope  commenced  dictating  the  names.  Having  mentioned 
ten,  and  then,  quite  fluently,  the  eleventh,  he  walked  up  and 
down  as  though  striving  to  call  to  mind  the  twelfth.  Then, 
as  though  astonished  that  his  amanuensis  did  not  proceed, 
he  said :  "Go  on  and  write  the  twelfth  name !"  "And  what  is 
that?"  asked  Albani.  "What!"  said  Alexander,  "do  you  not 
know  how  to  write  your  own  name?"  Albani  then  threw  him- 
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self  at  the  pontiff's  feet  and  begged  that  His  Holiness  would 
name  some  worthier  subject,  and  the  pope  replied:  "We 
have  repeatedly  made  alterations  in  our  list  of  those  whom 
we  intend  to  raise  to  the  purple,  but  have  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  erasing  yours."  Albani  therefore  had  to  submit ; 
and  as  cardinal  he  resided  in  the  palace,  that  Innocent  XII 
might  at  any  hour  be  able  to  consult  him  on  important  busi- 
ness. 

Charles  II,  King  of  Spain,  wrote  to  Innocent  XII  to  ask 
his  opinion  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  call 
the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Innocent  consulted  Albani,  who  agreed  with  the 
statesmen  of  Madrid.  The  advice  of  Albani  was  adopted  by 
the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pope  communicated  it  as  his 
decision  to  Charles  II. 

After  the  funeral  of  Innocent  XII,  fifty-eight  cardinals 
entered  into  conclave.  At  first  the  electors  favored  the  aged 
Cardinal  Galeas  Mariscotti,  but  the  French  were  prejudiced 
against  him  and  opposed  that  nomination.  Some  of  the  car- 
dinals put  forward  Cardinal  Panciatici;  others  Colloredo; 
and  others  Spinola — the  last  having  only  ten  votes.  In  the 
meantime  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  King  Charles  II. 

Cardinal  Radolvich,  a  man  distinguished  for  both  wisdom 
and  goodness,  spoke  out  in  a  considerable  assemblage  of  the 
cardinals,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  election 
of  a  common  Father,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  pilgrims 
who  would  flock  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  jubilee;  and  the 
need  of  electing  a  pontiff  capable,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, of  preventing  or  remedying  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened to  afflict  Italy,  placed  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  between 
the  pretensions  of  France,  supported  by  the  will  of  the  last 
king,  and  those  of  Austria,  maintained  by  the  right  of  de- 
scent. 
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On  the  very  day  when  the  news  arrived  from  Spain,  the 
electors  in  the  course  of  four  hours  unanimously  chose  Car- 
dinal Albani,  recognizing  in  him,  although  but  fifty-one,  all 
the  qualities  for  governing  skilfully  under  the  embarrassing 
circumstances.  It  was  well  known  that  the  court  abounded 
with  relatives  of  Cardinal  Albani,  but  it  was  also  known  that 
it  was  he  who,  under  Innocent  XII,  drew  up  the  bull  against 
nepotism. 

Cardinal  del  Giudice  was  appointed  to  impart  to  Albani 
the  general  consent  in  his  favor.  The  surprise  was  so  great 
that  it  instantly  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever.  When  he 
had  somewhat  recovered,  he  employed  his  utmost  eloquence 
to  be  excused.  Three  successive  days  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  tiara.  With  the  sincerest  tears  he  im- 
plored the  cardinals  to  choose  some  worthier  man;  and  he 
accused  them  of  actual  cruelty  in  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
entreaty.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  aver  that  at  the  last  day 
they  would  be  called  before  the  divine  tribunal  for  not  giving 
Christendom  a  better  pontiff.  The  Abbe  de  Tencin,  con- 
clavist to  Cardinal  Camus,  and  subsequently  a  cardinal, 
trusting  to  the  affection  Albani  had  always  manifested  for 
him,  went  into  Albani's  cell  with  the  Pastoral  of  Saint  Greg- 
ory, and  read  aloud  that  passage  in  which  the  holy  pontiff 
teaches  that  when  from  humility  one  refuses  the  highest  of 
honors,  one  in  reality  ceases  to  be  humble,  especially  when 
one  is  disobedient  to  the  voice  of  God,  manifested  by  the 
unanimity  of  votes.  But  Albani,  still  persisting  in  the  small 
value  that  he  set  upon  himself,  replied :  "And  yet  it  would  be 
well  that  I  had  the  necessary  qualifications  for  that  minis- 
try." The  constancy  of  Albani,  such  a  constancy  as  had  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  time  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great, 
would  have  triumphed  had  not  four  celebrated  theologians, 
distinguished  as  well  for  their  virtues  as  for  their  learning, 
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convinced  him  that  he  would  commit  a  serious  fault  should 
he  maintain  his  opposition  any  longer.  The  four  theologians 
who  obtained  such  a  victory  over  Albani's  scruples  were  An- 
thony Massoulie,  a  Dominican;  Charles  Francis  Vajrese,  a 
Minor  Observantine  and  penitentiary  of  Saint  Johiv  Lat- 
eran;  Joseph  Mary  Tommasi,  a  Theatine  and  subsequent 1v  a 
cardinal,  who  was  beatified  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VII;  aa  " 
Joseph  Altaro,  a  Jesuit  and  pontifical  theologian. 

Those  four  theologians  had  been  separately  consulted  by 
Olivieri,  nephew  and  confidant  of  Albani.  None  of  them 
knew  that  the  others  had  been  consulted,  yet  the  answer  of 
each  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  that  had  been  granted  Albani 
for  reflection,  the  cardinals  proceeded  to  the  ballot.  Of 
fifty-eight  cardinals,  fifty-seven  cast  their  votes  for  Albani. 
According  to  immemorial  custom  on  such  an  occasion,  when 
everything  was  anticipatively  settled,  Albani  should  have 
given  his  own  vote  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  dean  of  the  Sa- 
cred College,  but  he  preferred  giving  it  to  Cardinal  Panci- 
atici.  Bouillon  testified  some  surprise.  Albani  simply 
replied  that  conscience  was  superior  to  all  customs. 

Perceiving  that  all  further  resistance  would  be  useless, 
Albani  accepted  the  tiara  on  the  23d  of  November,  1700;  and 
in  memory  of  Clement  I,  pope  and  martyr,  he  took  the  name 
of  Clement  XL 

He  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  the 
same  day,  and  on  the  next  he  announced  his  accession  by 
autograph  letters.  On  the  8th  of  December  he  was  crowned 
at  the  Vatican,  and  four  months  later,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1 701,  he  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

If  ever  the  sacred  electors  had  reason  to  felicitate  them- 
selves upon  having  chosen  a  universally  acceptable  pontiff, 
they  undoubtedly  could  do  so  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
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of  Albani.  He  was  a  personage  of  rare  integrity  of  morals, 
of  lofty  intellect,  illustrious  for  his  experience  in  public  busi- 
ness, r.nd  distinguished  for  affability,  courtesy,  and  many 
other  of  those  qualities  which  render  a  man,  and  especially  a 
sovereign,  acceptable. 

V  ithout  mentioning  the  Catholic  princes  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  many  Mussulman  princes, 
as  the  pasha  of  Cairo,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  governor 
of  Bithynia,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  been  born  subjects  of 
Clement,  whose  virtues,  talents,  and  glory  they  had  heard 
praised  by  so  many  missionaries.  The  Protestants  of  Nu- 
remberg struck  gold  and  silver  medals  with  learned  inscrip- 
tions complimentary  to  this  pope ;  and  the  senate  of  that  city 
sent  these  medals  to  the  theologian  of  the  emperor,  that  he 
might  present  them  to  the  apostolic  nuncio  residing  at  Vi- 
enna. 

The  first  cares  of  the  pope  were  devoted  to  the  clergy  of 
Rome.  He  ordered  a  general  visitation  of  all  the  churches, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  should  escape  his  notice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chapters  and  the  monasteries.  Aston- 
ished at  finding  in  Rome  very  many  bishops  who  had  long 
resided  there,  on  pretext  of  business  of  their  diocese,  he  or- 
dered them  all  to  quit  Rome  within  twelve  days  and  repair 
to  their  several  dioceses.  The  same  order  was  given  to  all 
ecclesiastics  who,  as  holders  of  benefices  or  of  any  local  supe- 
riority, were  thereby  bound  to  residence.  He  next  turned  his 
attention  to  all  that  was  necessary  for  celebrating  the  holy 
year,  the  care  of  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
predecessor. 

The  Tiber  had  overflowed  and  flooded  the  road  leading  to 
Saint  Paul  without  the  walls.  The  pope  decided  that,  in- 
stead of  visiting  Saint  Paul,  the  pilgrims  should  visit  Saint 
Mary  in  Trastevere,  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII ; 
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and  he  ordered  that  under  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  boats 
should  be  kept  constantly  ready  to  rescue  any  who  might 
fall  into  the  river.  His  forecast  proved  judicious,  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  crowds,  in  vehicles  and  on  foot,  many 
persons  had  the  misfortune  to  be  precipitated  into  the  Tiber. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  public,  Clement  visited  the  four 
basilicas,  Saint  John  Lateran,  Saint  Peter's,  Saint  Mary  Ma- 
jor, and  Saint  Mary  in  Trastevere,  temporarily  substituted 
for  Saint  Paul  without  the  walls.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
the  hospital  of  the  Trinity,  where  he  washed  the  feet  of 
twelve  pilgrims.  Accompanied  by  the  Sacred  College,  he 
waited  upon  the  pilgrims  at  table,  and  then  he  presented  that 
pious  establishment  with  a  considerable  alms.  In  that  year 
that  single  hospital  received  forty-two  thousand  convales- 
cents and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  pilgrims.  The  other  charitable 
hospitals  received  convalescents  and  pilgrims  to  the  number 
of  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Clement  renewed  the  abolition  of  ambassadorial  privi- 
leges, and  he  warned  the  ambassadors  that  none  of  them 
should  oppose  his  determinations. 

A  congregation  called  Del  Sollievo,  consisting  of  cardi- 
nals, prelates,  and  nobles,  had  orders  to  take  all  possible 
means  to  secure  abundance  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  through- 
out the  Ecclesiastical  States.  This  pope,  who  had  been  so 
variously  employed  in  administration  during  the  reigns  of 
his  predecessors,  knew  beforehand  all  the  needs  of  the  States 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  govern. 

Clement  appreciating  the  importance  to  youth  of  an  early 
application  to  their  studies,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  con- 
quer the  first  difficulties,  publicly  announced  his  patronage 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  just  at  that 
time  were  not  cultivated  with  sufficient  zeal.    To  that  end  he 
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instituted,  at  the  Capitol,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  As 
regarded  the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  daily  en- 
riched, he  forbade  their  export  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  government.  Rome  was  thus  saved  from  being 
despoiled,  without  official  knowledge,  of  mosaics,  paintings, 
inscriptions,  and  marbles,  precious  either  for  the  workman- 
ship or  the  material,  which  were  continually  being  found  in 
making  excavations. 

Charles  Maratta,  a  painter  of  that  time,  received  encour- 
agement, distinction,  and  reward. 

Clement  was  no  less  a  patron  of  the  sciences.  He  ordered 
Bianchini,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that 
time,  to  trace  that  meridian  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Carthusian  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels.  That  me- 
ridian, called  the  Clementine  from  the  name  of  this  pope,  is 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  having,  at  certain  intervals,  slabs 
of  marble  in  which  are  graven  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the 
various  distances  from  the  pole.  This  is  an  excellent  work, 
which,  serving  to  show  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  in  centuries  to  come,  will  indicate  every  year  the  precise 
time  of  Easter,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
It  is  so  beautiful,  so  exact,  so  perfect,  that  it  surpasses,  alike  in 
grandeur  and  in  precision,  all  those  which  have  been  traced 
at  Naples,  at  Venice,  at  Florence,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Sienna. 

Notwithstanding  his  love  for  his  relatives,  the  pope  for  a 
long  time  kept  them  aloof  from  him,  and  gave  them  neither 
benefice  nor  employment  until  he  judged  them  worthy. 

He  ordered  Anthony  and  Hannibal,  the  eldest  sons  of  his 
brother,  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  Roman  College,  in 
order  that  they  might  some  day  deserve  fitting  advance- 
ment. 

He  directed  Horace  Albani,  his  brother,  as  well  as  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, Bernardina  Ondedei,  a  lady  of  Pesaro,  to  abstain 
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from  accepting  any  title  of  honor  that  had  in  times  past  been 
bestowed  upon  relatives  of  a  pope.  He  also  forbade  them  to 
introduce  the  princely  coronet  in  their  arms,  or  interfere  in 
even  the  pettiest  of  governmental  matters ;  and  he  exhorted 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  usual  privileges  of  an  ordinary 
noble. 

Finally,  he  made  known  to  all  who  were  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  either  relationship  or  alliance  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  change,  however  slight,  in  the  bull  of 
Innocent  XII  concerning  nepotism.  Clement  preserved  that 
feeling  of  wholesome  austerity  during  his  entire  pontificate. 

In  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  the  pope  ordered  a  jubilee 
in  order  to  ask  the  special  protection  of  God,  and  his  blessing 
upon  the  regular  administration  of  the  things  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  papacy.  Philip  V,  the  new  King  of  Spain, 
earnestly  entreated  Clement  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of 
the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  made  the  same 
request,  based  on  his  claims  to  those  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  pontiff,  after  submitting  that  important  affair  to  vari- 
ous congregations,  appeared  inclined  to  remain  completely 
neutral  and  to  grant  the  investiture  to  neither  of  the  two 
monarchs.  Nevertheless,  he  took  all  proper  precautions  to 
avoid  war. 

But  the  peaceful  wishes  of  the  pontiff  were  thwarted,  and 
Lombardy  became  the  first  theatre  of  war  between  the  two 
pretenders. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  Leopold,  who  had  de- 
clared that  his  armies  should  respect  the  pontifical  territory, 
the  imperial  troops  invaded  Ferrara.  Then  the  Spaniards, 
joined  with  the  French,  earnestly  entreated  Clement  to  join 
their  league,  promising  to  present  the  Albani  family  with 
fiefs,  governments,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  all 
the  honors  that  could  be  heaped  upon  grandees  of  Spain  by 

VI 
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a  king  of  Spain.  But  Clement  made  no  account  of  all  those 
caresses;  he,  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  desired 
only  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  in  a  case  so  delicate,  seeing  on 
either  hand  only  one  of  his  sons,  he  would  not  declare  in  fa- 
vor of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties. 

However,  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  those  of  the  empire 
on  Saint  Peter's  eve  offered  the  ordinary  tribute  for  the  Two 
Sicilies,  including  the  palfrey.  The  Holy  Father  inflexibly 
refused  the  offering,  and  on  Saint  Peter's  day  declared  that 
that  refusal  of  the  tribute  of  Naples,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  emperor  in  league  with  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  against  Spain  in  league  with  France, 
in  no  wise  prejudiced  the  supreme  domain  of  the  Roman 
Church  over  the  Two  Sicilies — that  is  to  say,  the  island  of 
Sicily  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples. 

At  the  same  time  Leopold,  the  same  whom  we  saw  re- 
stored to  Vienna  by  the  brave  Sobieski,  granted  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenburg  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Holy  See.  Moreover,  that  elevation  con- 
travened the  ancient  right  acquired  by  the  Teutonic  military 
order  over  that  province,  in  virtue  of  documents  which  the 
new  king  seemed  to  hold  in  contempt. 

Clement  protested  against  that  innovation,  and  by  several 
briefs  he  desired  the  emperor  and  all  the  princes  to  withhold 
the  title  of  king  from  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  Not- 
withstanding that  resistance,  the  marquis  was  recognized  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1713,  by  almost  all  Eu- 
rope excepting  the  Holy  See. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  the  court  of  Turin  were  no  less 
vexatious  to  Clement  than  the  war,  which  was  prosecuted 
with  its  usual  ravages. 

Already,  under  Innocent  XII,  disorder  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  immunities.    In  Piedmont  an  edict 
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of  1697  had  stipulated  that  the  governors  should  not  concede 
to  any  one  the  placet  to  obtain  the  clerical  habit  or  to  be  pro- 
moted to  orders  without  a  previous  inquiry,  made  by  the 
minister  called  the  patrimonial-general,  as  to  the  number  of 
priests  already  in  the  district  in  question,  the  quality  of  the 
person  newly  proposed,  his  capacity,  and  his  place  of  birth. 

Innocent  had  endeavored,  by  a  brief  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Turin,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  that  edict,  but  it  was  renewed 
in  1699,  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  it.  The  parish 
churches  were  to  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  clergy,  and 
their  possessions  were  not  to  exceed  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  archbishop  deemed  it  his  duty  to  de- 
clare the  nullity  of  such  an  edict.  Another  was  published, 
first  at  Ivry  and  then  at  Piedmont,  and  it  provided  that  all 
ecclesiastical  property,  persons,  communities,  and  colleges, 
which  previously  had  been  left  exempt,  should  be  subject  to 
an  annual  tax,  to  be,  at  need,  levied  upon  them  by  way  of  se- 
questration. The  bishops  opposed  this  edict,  but  the  patri- 
monial then  published  a  third  edict,  in  which  he  affected  to 
show  the  nullity  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  forbade 
all  disturbance  of  the  rights  of  the  ducal  patrimony,  and 
threatened  all  laymen  who,  on  this  question,  should  unite 
themselves  to  the  priests. 

Innocent  appointed  a  congregation  to  examine  the  whole 
affair,  and  confirmed  its  decree  that  the  bishops  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  canon  law  against  the  ministers  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Turin  published  against  them  a  moni- 
tion, but  they  replied  by  an  edict  against  the  archbishop,  jus- 
tifying the  treasury  department  which  taxed  the  churches, 
and  requiring  the  archbishop  to  withdraw  his  monition. 

New  differences  arose  between  the  nuncio  at  Turin  and 
the  senate  of  Nice. 
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These  and  other  differences  subsisted  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Clement.  Happily,  concord  appeared  to  be  re-estab- 
lished under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Innocent  XIII,  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Two  other  embarrassments  disturbed  the  mind  of  Pope 
Clement :  one  concerned  the  rites  permitted  by  the  Jesuits  in 
China;  the  other,  the  famous  Case  of  Conscience  invented  in 
France. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
there  lived  in  China  a  famous  philosopher,  named  Confucius, 
who  was  deemed  the  wisest  man  in  the  whole  nation.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  the  custom  in  that  country  that  when  a 
Chinese  desired  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  the  doc- 
tors, or  the  learned  class  that  corresponds  in  China  to  the 
doctorate,  the  candidates  assembled  in  a  hall  where  the  picture 
of  the  learned  Confucius  was  set  up ;  and  when  all  the  honors 
had  been  paid  to  that  picture  which  disciples  render  to  their 
living  master,  the  presiding  officer  conferred  the  degree 
upon  the  candidate. 

In  1633  Father  John  Baptist  Morales,  a  Spanish  Dominican 
sent  to  China,  condemned  these  ceremonies  as  idolatrous,  al- 
though the  Jesuits  had  tolerated  them  as  being  purely  civil. 

By  order  of  the  emperor,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  banished  from  the  empire.  Morales  left  China 
in  1645,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
pope,  Innocent  X.  In  the  name  of  his  mission,  the  Domini- 
can proposed  to  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  these 
two  doubts :  "Is  it  permissible  to  prostrate  one's  self  before 
the  idol  Chachinchiam?  Is  it  permissible  to  sacrifice  to 
Confucius?"  On  the  reply  of  the  congregation,  the  pope 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  missionaries  of  any  order  or 
institute  to  do  either  of  those  things  until  the  Holy  See  gave 
a  contrary  order. 
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Some  time  after,  there  arrived  in  Rome  the  Jesuit  Martini, 
who  presented  to  Alexander  VII  and  the  above-mentioned 
congregation  an  account  of  that  affair.  In  1656  there  ap- 
peared a  decree  from  the  pope  declaring  that  Chinese  Chris- 
tians were  permitted  the  use  of  those  ceremonies  esteemed 
purely  civil  and  not  at  all  religious,  and  as  such  approved  by 
the  brief  which  the  same  Alexander  sent  to  the  Chinese  em- 
press Helena,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Yumlie.  Clement  IX,  in 
a  brief  of  1669,  approved  the  decree  of  his  predecessor,  as 
was  subsequently  done  by  Innocent  XI  in  various  briefs,  and 
by  Innocent  XII  in  a  brief  of  the  2d  of  September,  1691. 

The  Dominican,  Father  Pace,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Mechlin,  in  his  replies  to  the  doubts  of  the  missionaries  of 
Tonquin,  and  Fathers  Legaud,  Delapalme,  and  Pardo,  pro- 
vincials of  the  same  order,  several  times  recommended  to 
their  subordinates  in  China  to  adopt  the  custom  of  the  Jesu- 
its in  relation  to  those  ceremonies.  Further,  Father  Sarpetri, 
another  Dominican,  in  a  certificate  signed  at  Canton  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1688,  protested  that,  having  during  eight 
years  watched  those  customs  with  great  care,  he  had  found 
them  not  only  free  from  sinfulness  but  very  necessary  and 
useful  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  China. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  vicar  apostolic,  Charles 
Maigrot,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  Bishop  of  Conon,  at- 
tentively examined  those  ceremonies,  and  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1693,  forbade  them  by  a  decree. 

The  matter  was  again  submitted  to  Rome,  and  Clement, 
who  was  deeply  concerned  to  have  these  controversies  ter- 
minated to  the  advantage  of  religion,  determined  to  decide 
them  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1 701,  he  named  as  visitor  apostolic  and  legate  to 
China  Monsignor  Charles  Thomas  Maillard  de  Tournon,  a 
Turinese  noble,  subsequently,  in  1707,  created  cardinal— a 
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man  of  great  piety,  and  held  in  singular  esteem  by  the  Holy 
Father.  That  prelate  was  furnished  with  recommendations 
to  the  sovereigns  who  had  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  to  many  great  personages  and  bishops  in  those  coun- 
tries; and  he  departed  from  Europe  provided  with  ample 
powers,  contained  in  a  brief  of  the  2d  of  July,  1702.  He 
safely  reached  China,  where  he  received  the  pontifical  decree 
of  the  20th  of  November,  1704,  condemning  both  the  Chinese 
and  Malabar  rites,  already  condemned  by  the  legate  in  his 
decree  of  the  23d  of  the  preceding  June. 

The  Jesuits,  supported  by  Monsignor  Alvaro  Benavente, 
Bishop  of  Ascolana  and  vicar  apostolic  in  China,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  use  of  those  rites  was  useful  to  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  represented  to  the  Holy  Father  that  the  leg- 
ate De  Tournon  had  received  information  only  from  per- 
sons who  were  ignorant  both  of  the  principles  and  the  lan- 
guage of  China.  But  Clement,  having  examined  the  affair 
in  1 7 10  and  in  1712,  confirmed  all  the  decrees  that  had  been 
made  against  the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  edicts  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Tournon,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  171 5,  he  more 
rigorously  condemned  those  rites;  and  he  established  the 
form  of  the  oath  which  thenceforth  was  to  be  taken  by  every 
missionary  in  the  Indies,  promising  that  observance  in  their 
own  names  and  in  the  name  of  their  orders. 

Benedict  XIII  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
non and  the  bull  of  Clement  XI;  and  Clement  XII  also  con- 
firmed them  both. 

Benedict  XIV  terminated  the  controversy,  both  as  con- 
cerned China  and  Malabar,  by  two  constitutions  in  which  he 
detailed  the  progress  of  those  controversies  from  their  be- 
ginning. In  the  constitution  Ex  quo  there  are  some  words 
which  many  persons  believe  to  be  applicable  to  the  Jesuits  as 
having  transgressed  pontifical  decrees  upon  that  subject. 
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Then  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  Michael  of  the  Annunciation, 
having  complained  to  Benedict  XIV,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1748,  that  pontiff  addressed  a  brief  to  him  on  the  20th  of  the 
following  June,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  those  words 
did  not  determinately  apply  to  the  Jesuits,  but  to  all  those 
who  until  then  had  disobeyed  those  decrees,  whoever  the  dis- 
obedient might  be,  whether  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic  or  Saint  Francis,  or  to  the 
secular  clergy. 

The  second  controversy  related  to  the  system  of  disturb- 
ances followed  by  the  innovators  in  France. 

They  proposed,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1701,  a  Case  of  Con- 
science. In  the  same  year  it  was  signed  by  forty  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  printed  at  Liege.  In  that  book,  to  evade 
the  condemnation  of  Alexander  VII  and  the  following 
pontiffs,  those  doctors  maintained  that  absolution  was  not 
to  be  refused  to  an  ecclesiastic  who,  in  signing  and  exter- 
nally swearing  to  the  formulary  of  the  said  Alexander,  and 
in  condemning  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Holy  See  had  condemned  them,  never- 
theless mentally  denied  that  the  said  propositions  were  con- 
tained in  the  same  sense  in  the  book  of  Jansenius. 

Relatively  to  that  fact— that  is  to  say,  that  the  book 
contained  the  doctrine  condemned — it  sufficed  to  have  a 
"respectful  submission,  and  to  observe  a  religious  and  re- 
spectful silence  as  to  what  the  Church  decides." 

Clement,  by  a  brief  of  the  12th  of  February,  1703,  con- 
demned the  decision  of  the  Case  of  Conscience  as  contrary 
to  the  constitutions  of  Innocent  X,  received  by  the  assembly 
of  the  clergy  in  1700.  The  pope,  by  two  briefs  to  the  Most 
Christian  King  and  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  recommended 
them  to  seek  out  the  authors  of  that  book.  In  consequence 
of  this  pontifical  condemnation,  out  of  the  forty  doctors  who 
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had  signed  the  Case  of  Conscience — who  were  reduced  to 
thirty-eight  by  the  death  of  two  of  their  number — thirty-six 
retracted.  Two  alone  clung  to  their  opinion  and  were  sent 
into  exile. 

Among  those  who  retracted  may  be  mentioned  the  famous 
Dominican,  Natalis  Alexander.  He  had  asked  the  pope  to 
permit  him  to  dedicate  to  His  Holiness  some  Commentaries 
upon  the  Gospels.  The  pope  refused  to  accept  the  dedication 
unless  the  Dominican  retracted  his  signature  to  the  Case  of 
Conscience.  Natalis  Alexander  made  that  retraction  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Commentaries. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Holy  See  should  declare  itself 
more  explicitly  upon  that  point,  lest  fatal  prejudices  should 
arise  among  the  faithful.  Then  Clement,  always  vigilant  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  at  the  instance  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  published  on  the  16th  of  July,  1705,  his  con- 
stitution Vineam  Domini  Sabaoth.  That  bull  condemned 
the  Case  of  Conscience,  and  confirmed  the  constitutions  of 
Clement  IX,  Innocent  X,  Alexander  VII,  and  Innocent  XII. 
In  this  bull,  which  was  received  by  all  the  bishops  of  France, 
the  Holy  Father  reprobated,  as  insufficient,  the  "respectful 
silence,,  upon  the  question  of  fact,  declaring  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  true,  sincere,  internal  confession  of  the 
fact  which  had  been  clearly  judged  by  the  Church.  Silence 
did  not  strongly  enough  express  the  submission  due  to  the 
apostolic  bulls  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff.  It  was  to 
call  again  into  question  that  which  had  already  been  de- 
cided, and  to  renew  the  signal  for  division. 

In  1707  the  Lutheran  doctors  of  Helmstedt  gave  a  very 
curious  document  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion.  There 
was  a  question  of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Christina  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the 
competitor  of  Philip  V  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  after- 
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wards  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charles  VI.    This  princess 
was  a  Lutheran. 

The  assembled  doctors  pronounced  as  follows:  "To  the 
question  whether  a  Protestant  princess  can  conscientiously 
become  a  Catholic  on  account  of  her  marriage  to  a  Catholic 
prince,  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  decision  to  two 
previous  questions:  (1)  Whether  the  Catholics  are  funda- 
mentally in  error  in  principle;  (2)  Whether  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine is  such  that  in  professing  that  religion  one  has  not  the 
true  faith  and  cannot  be  saved.  The  reply  is  that  the  Catho- 
lics are  not  fundamentally  in  error  in  their  doctrine,  and 
that  one  may  be  saved  in  that  religion.  (1)  Because  the 
Catholics  have  the  same  principles  of  faith  that  we  have. 
For  the  solid  principle  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion consists  in  believing  in  God  the  Father,  who  created 
us ;  in  God  the  Son,  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  who  was  prom- 
ised to  us,  and  who  has  effectively  saved  us  from  sin,  death, 
the  devil  and  hell;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  enlight- 
ened us.  We  learn  from  God's  commandments  how  to  live 
towards  God  and  our  neighbor;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
teaches  us  how  to  pray.  We  learn  also  that  we  should  use 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  the  Lord  instituted  and 
ordained  them.  It  must  be  added  that  Christ  gave  to  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  power  to  announce  to  penitent 
sinners  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  to  impenitent  sin- 
ners the  wrath  of  God  and  chastisement,  and,  consequently, 
to  retain  the  sins  of  the  latter  and  to  remit  those  of  the  for- 
mer ;  wherefore  it  is  that,  wishing  to  be  absolved  in  the  name 
of  God,  we  sometimes  present  ourselves  at  the  confessional 
to  declare  and  confess  our  sins.  All  this  is  sustained  in  our 
Catechism,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  Christian  doctrine 
extracted  from  the  holy  Fathers  and  from  the  apostles. 
That  Catechism,  which  is  common  to  both  Catholics  and 
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Protestants,  contains  all  the  principles  of  the  decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  con- 
cerning baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"In  the  preface  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  we  read 
that  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  combat  under  the  same 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  also  says,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  article,  that  our  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Church.  We  know  that  among  the 
Catholics  there  are  learned  and  virtuous  men  who  do  not 
exactly  observe  the  human  additions,  and  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  hypocrisy  that  is  practised  by  others. 

"We  reply,  secondly :  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  verita- 
ble church,  because  it  is  an  assembly  that  listens  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  receives  the  sacraments  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  as  the  Protestants.  No  one  can  deny 
that.  Otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  all  who 
have  been  or  still  are  in  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  damned, 
which  is  what  we  have  never  said  or  written. 

"On  the  contrary,  Philip  Melanchthon,  in  his  abridgment 
of  the  examination,  shows  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways been  the  true  Church,  which  is  proved  by  the  Word  of 
God.  The  doctrine  of  their  Church  argues  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  admit  the  commandments  of  God,  the  symbol  of  the 
apostles,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  baptism,  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles,  in  which  the  faithful  have  learned  the  principles  of 
the  true  faith. 

"The  Catholic  Church  also  teaches,  as  we  do,  in  the 
writings  and  in  the  sermons  of  her  doctors,  that  there  is  no 
salvation  but  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  God  has  given 
no  other  name  to  men  by  which  they  can  be  saved  but  only 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  men  are  not  justified  before 
God  only  by  keeping  his  commandments,  but  also  by  the 
mercy  of  God  and  by  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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For  the  Catholic  Church  believes,  as  we  do,  and  has  always 
taught,  that  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time  no  one  has  been  able  to  be  saved  excepting  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  between  God  and  men.  The 
Catholic  doctors  and  those  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
alike  teach  that  sin  can  only  be  remitted  through  the  merits 
and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"With  respect  to  penance  and  good  works  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  agree,  with  only  the  difference  in  expression 
and  manner  of  speaking. 

"Having  seriously  examined  all  these  things,  we  declare 
that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  is  the  veritable 
principle  of  the  faith,  and  that  one  may  live  and  die  Chris- 
tianly  in  it ;  that,  consequently,  the  Most  Serene  Princess  of 
Wolfenbiittel  may  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  be 
married  to  the  archduke — chiefly,  if  we  consider  that  she  has 
not  directly  or  indirectly  sought  to  bring  about  this  mar- 
riage, but  that  it  has  been  presented  to  her  by  an  effect  of 
Divine  Providence;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  that 
contract  of  marriage  may  be  useful  to  her  duchy  and  per- 
haps help  to  procure  a  fortunate  peace.  It  is  proper  to  re- 
member, however,  that  she  ought  not  to  be  constrained  to 
abjure  the  Protestant  religion.  She  must  not  be  wearied 
with  controversies  and  articles  of  faith  contrary  to  her  own ; 
but  she  must  be  briefly  and  simply  instructed  upon  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  her  salvation ;  for  instance,  the  anni- 
hilation of  self,  continual  penitence,  humility  before  God, 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  love  of  God  and  of  her  neighbor. 
All  these  are  good  works,  which  are  also  taught  by  the 
Catholics." 

Such  is  that  famous  decision,  which  we  have  thought  fit 
to  insert  in  full,  because  it  is  curious  and  but  little  known. 
It  has  given  rise  to  many  reflections. 
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The  Lutherans  were  exceedingly  ill  pleased  with  the  too 
great  candor  of  these  indiscreet  doctors  of  Helmstedt;  there 
was  but  one  exclamation  against  them.  Even  Leibnitz, 
moderate  as  he  was,  showed  no  less  vivacity  than  the  rest. 
He  wrote  to  Fabricius  that  the  consultation  must  be  dis- 
avowed. 

The  University  of  Helmstedt,  besieged  with  protests  and 
threatened  in  its  independence,  put  forth,  on  the  7  th  of 
December,  1708,  a  document  by  which  it  disavowed  and  con- 
demned the  preceding  declaration.  But  the  blow  had  al- 
ready been  struck,  and  that  tardy  and  obviously  compulsory 
disavowal  seemed  not  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  first  deci- 
sion. The  princess,  who  had  occasioned  it,  embraced  the 
communion  which  she  was  assured  was  good,  made  her 
solemn  abjuration,  and  set  out  for  Spain.  By  the  act  of 
abjuration  the  princess  recognized  the  belief  in  purgatory; 
she  promised  all  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  pope;  and 
after  what,  in  so  much  detail,  her  former  teachers  and  doc- 
tors had  advised  her,  the  Spanish  theologians  asked  her  no 
more  upon  the  subject.  A  host  of  the  German  princes  of  the 
family  of  that  empress  followed  her  example. 

But  the  business  of  Jansenism  was  to  have  results  more  in- 
jurious to  Catholicism. 

Father  Pasquier  Quesnel,  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  of  France,  published  a  book  entitled  "The  New 
Testament  in  French,  with  Moral  Reflections  upon  Each 
Verse;  or,  An  Abridgment  of  the  Morals  of  the  Gospel,  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  etc." 
(1671).  A  few  years  later  he  added  two  other  volumes. 
When  he  saw  that  his  work  was  well  received,  he  made  an 
appendix  to  his  reflections,  and  then  assailed  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  endeavored  to  add  new  force  to  the  maxims 
which  for  fifty  years  had  afflicted  the  Church. 
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The  Jesuit,  Father  Michael  de  Tellier,  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV,  found  in  the  work  of  Quesnel  a  hundred  and  one  propo- 
sitions which  he  deemed  deserving  of  condemnation.  The 
king  denounced  them  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the  latter 
condemned  in  general  the  New  Testament  of  Quesnel  for 
four  reasons  given  in  the  said  brief.  The  French  cabinet 
deemed  that  a  simple  condemnation  was  not  sufficient,  bat 
that  there  needed  an  extended  explanation,  with  particular 
qualifications.  In  consequence,  an  examination  was  com- 
menced at  Rome,  which  lasted  two  years.  Twenty-three 
congregations  were  held,  consisting  of  cardinals  and  illus- 
trious theologians,  the  Holy  Father  being  almost  always 
present  at  their  meetings.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1713,  Clement  published  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus  Dei 
Filius,  in  which  he  condemned  in  globo  very  severely,  and 
with  appropriate  censures,  a  hundred  and  one  propositions 
extracted  from  the  work  of  Quesnel,  as  not  Catholic  and 
containing  that  very  Jansenism  that  had  already  been  repro- 
bated and  condemned. 

The  bull  was  immediately  sent  by  the  Holy  Father  into 
France,  and  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Forty 
prelates  recognized  it;  only  seven  hesitated  and  adhered  to 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  at  the  outset  had  approved  the 
book  of  Quesnel.  More  than  a  hundred  bishops  published 
the  bull  throughout  France.  Its  admission  encountered 
some  difficulties  in  Parliament,  where,  however,  it  was  regis- 
tered, by  order  of  the  king,  on  the  14th  of  February,  17 14,  in 
spite  of  the  repugnance  of  the  president,  Menard. 

A  small  number  of  bishops  having  refused  to  accept  it,  the 
Bishop  of  Tours  attacked  it  in  a  pastoral;  and  at  that 
moment  Cardinal  de  Noailles  also  attacked  the  bull. 

Clement  could  close  the  mouths  of  the  detractors  of  his 
bull.    The  king's  government  was  ready  to  take  up  its  de- 
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fence  energetically,  but  the  pope  moderated  the  intentions 
of  the  king ;  and  shortly  afterwards  that  great  prince,  after 
a  reign  of  seventy- two  years,  died  on  the  ist  of  Septem- 
ber, 171 5. 

The  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  did  not 
show  himself  quite  so  favorable  to  the  bull ;  and  then  things 
changed  their  aspects.  Those  who  had  been  exiled  for  diso- 
bedience to  the  pontifical  decisions  were  recalled  as  innocent. 
*  The  Sorbonne,  which  at  first  had  accepted  the  bull,  began 
to  attack  it.  On  this  the  pope  manifested  his  displeasure, 
suspended  the  privileges  of  that  institution,  and  forbade  its 
/      conferring  of  ecclesiastical  degrees. 

The  Sorbonne  persisted  in  its  resolutions,  and  in  17 17 
joined  the  appellants,  revoking  the  decree  by  which,  in  1714, 
it  had  pronounced  the  exclusion  from  the  magistracy  against 
any  of  that  body  who  verbally  or  by  writing  attacked  the  bull. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  171 7,  was  published  an  "appeal  from 
the  bull  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  or  even  to  the 
council" ;  and  that  appeal  was  signed  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles, 
by  the  bishops  of  Mirepoix,  of  Montpellier,  of  Bologna,  of 
Senez,  and  by  many  ecclesiastics. 

But  the  appeals  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Quesnelists.  One  of  the  partisans  of  the  opposi- 
tion furnished  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  which  ap- 
peals were  bought  from  those  whom  need  or  greed  had 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  Five  hundred  francs 
were  given  to  any  one  who  in  disputation  defended  one  of 
the  condemned  errors,  and  even  clergymen  were  put  for- 
ward who  consented  to  betray  their  faith.  More  considera- 
ble sums  were  remitted  to  the  canons  and  religious  who 
engaged  their  chapters  or  their  communities  to  appeal.  This 
cabal  lasted  until  the  moment  when  the  regent  heard  of  the 
complaints  of  the  creditors  of  M.  Lord,  secretary  to  Cardinal 
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de  Noailles,  and  of  De  Servien,  secretary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  They  had  received  as  a  loan  the  sum 
spoken  of  above,  and  had  never  repaid  it  to  the  creditors. 
It  had  been  expended  in  purchasing  the  votes  of  two  thou- 
sand appellants  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  were  found  in  the  dioceses  of  Rheims,  Orleans, 
and  Rouen. 

Clement  was  greatly  grieved  at  perceiving  so  many  divi- 
sions. Observing  that  he  could  not  recall  to  the  right  path 
the  misguided  French,  he  condemned  the  appeals  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  of  the  four  bishops.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  thought  to  impose  silence  upon  both  parties. 
The  pope  reproved  the  edict  of  the  regent.  On  the  25th  of 
March  in  the  following  year,  His  Holiness  wrote  to  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  a  letter  in  Italian,  begging  him  to  return  to  the 
pontifical  obedience ;  but  that  attempt,  like  the  others,  proved 
useless.  Then,  on  the  27th  of  August,  17 18,  the  pope  de- 
clared that  thenceforth  he  would  not  only  not  recognize  as 
sons  of  the  Church,  but  would  even  denounce  all  those  who 
should  refuse  obedience  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  even  though 
the  disobedient  should  possess  episcopal  or  cardinalate  dig- 
nity.   The  bull  Unigenitus  had  now  been  published  five  years. 

The  regent  and  the  refractory  bishops,  alarmed  by  the  un- 
shaken firmness  of  Clement,  proposed  to  the  Holy  Father 
to  receive  the  bull  if  His  Holiness  would  consent  to  add  to  it 
some  explanations.  But  the  pope  refused  that  condition,  as 
being  offensive  to  all  decisions  of  the  Church.  Some  zealous 
French  bishops  endeavored  to  give  those  explanations,  and 
did  so  in  terms  honorable  to  the  Holy  See.  Nevertheless, 
Clement,  while  he  praised  their  zeal,  refused  his  consent  to 
their  mediation,  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  Holy  See  stood 
in  need  of  explanation  of  that  which  it  had  already  and  abso- 
lutely determined  upon. 
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The  czar,  Peter  of  Russia,  who  was  at  Paris  in  171 7,  re- 
ceived a  memoir  from  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  that  establishment.  He  went  through  the 
library  attended  by  three  of  those  doctors,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  whatever  was  most  interesting.  They  contrived  to 
turn  the  conversation  upon  the  reunion  of  the  Russian  to  the 
Latin  Church,  and  assured  him  that  that  reunion  was  not 
as  difficult  as  it  appeared  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek 
Church  would  be  at  liberty  to  preserve  most  of  its  practices ; 
and  then,  as  to  what  concerns  the  faith,  the  question  brought 
back  to  its  proper  state  would  easily  be  cleared  up.  Upon 
the  invitation  of  the  emperor,  the  doctors  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial which  they  were  to  deliver  to  him  before  his  then  ap- 
proaching departure;  they  therefore  hastened  to  finish  it. 
Assuredly,  they  could  only  employ  such  matter  as  they  could 
find  in  France,  and  those  scanty  materials  could  not  replace 
the  ample  ones  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  chan- 
celleries. After  establishing  the  points  of  belief  held  in  com- 
mon by  both  parties,  the  doctors  proceeded  to  consider  the 
particular  articles  which  separated  the  two  churches.  There 
would  be  no  obstacle,  they  affirmed,  to  the  Russians  retain- 
ing their  discipline,  which  permitted  the  consecration  of 
leavened  bread,  provided  that  they  would  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  of  unleavened  bread.  They  es- 
tablished the  primacy  of  the  pope  as  of  right  divine,  and 
endeavored  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Russians  that  in  recog- 
nizing that  primacy  they  might  lose  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  their  Church. 

The  memoir  was  signed  by  nineteen  doctors.  It  was  com- 
posed by  Bourcier,  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  the  then  mem- 
bers of  the  Sorbonne,  who,  involved  in  miserable  disputes, 
devoted  to  them  the  talents  which  he  might  have  made  ser- 
viceable to  the  Church.    The  other  signers  were  also  appel- 
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lants — that  is  to  say,  supporters  of  a  doctrine  which  the  Holy 
See  had  condemned. 

The  czar,  having  received  this  memoir,  paid  them  some 
compliments  in  return.  On  his  return  into  his  own  domin- 
ions, he  submitted  the  document  to  those  bishops  who  were 
then  at  court,  and  ordered  them  to  reply  to  it.  The  bishops, 
three  in  number,  did,  in  fact,  make  a  reply,  dated  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1 7 18,  old  style,  or  25th  of  June,  new  style.  They  did 
not  in  that  document  sound  the  question  to  its  depths,  but 
contented  themselves  with  showing  some  desire  to  succeed, 
but  added  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  the 
other  Greek  bishops,  and  especially  the  four  Eastern  patri- 
archs. It  would  seem  that  that  reply  was  dictated  rather 
by  their  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their  prince  than  by  any 
real  desire  for  a  reconciliation.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  gave  a  copy  to  the  doctors. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  it  is  supposed  in  1721,  another 
reply  appeared,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  Great,  Little, 
and  White  Russias.  They  still  did  not  enter  deeply  into  the 
question,  but  confined  themselves  to  saying  that  they  could 
do  nothing,  having  no  patriarch.  The  czar,  in  fact,  had 
abolished  that  dignity,  and  had  substituted  for  it  a  synod 
intrusted  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  con- 
sisting of  bishops  and  archimandrites.  But  probably  that 
was  only  a  pretext;  it  is  presumed  that  the  Russian  bishops 
were  really  indisposed  to  a  reunion.  One  of  them,  who  was 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  and  president  of  the 
synod,  was  said  to  be  the  principal  opponent;  and  it  has  even 
been  credited  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  piece  published  at 
Jena  in  17 19,  under  the  name  of  Buddaeus,  a  Protestant 
theologian,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  show  that  the 
union  of  the  two  churches  was  an  impossibility. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  matter  went  no  further.    The  czar, 

VI 
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occupied  with  political  objects,  lost  sight  of  the  question; 
moreover,  Javorsky,  Archbishop  of  Resan,  in  whom  Peter 
had  great  confidence  on  religious  subjects,  composed  a  work 
entitled  "Petra  fidei,"  or  the  Touchstone  of  the  Faith,  in 
which  he  represented  the  reunion  as  impossible,  yet  refuted 
Buddaeus  as  to  many  of  his  assertions.  It  is  known  that 
Clement  XI  also  made  some  efforts  to  bring  about  that  most 
desired  reunion.  He  sent  missionaries  into  Russia,  in  the 
hope  that  individuals  at  least  might  be  brought  back  to  the 
true  Church ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  that  effort  produced 
any  good  result. 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  still  been  expecting 
an  answer  in  detail  to  their  memoir  of  171 7,  at  length  imag- 
ined they  perceived  a  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing 
the  endeavor.  Jube,  rector  of  Asnieres,  went  to  Russia  as 
almoner  and  preceptor  of  the  children  of  the  Princess  Dol- 
gorouki,  a  Galitzin.  Twelve  doctors,  almost  all  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  signed  the  memoir  of  171 7,  signed 
another  document,  dated  24th  of  June,  1728,  forming  quasi 
credentials  for  Jube,  empowering  him  to  negotiate  that  busi- 
ness with  the  Russian  bishops.  They  gave  other  reasons  for 
the  reunion. 

These  new  efforts  had  no  more  success  than  the  former 
ones.  In  vain  did  Jube  renew  his  appeal  at  Pillau,  in  Prussia ; 
in  vain,  in  the  account  of  his  journey,  does  he  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  render  the  Greeks  appellants;  in  vain  did  he 
take  care  to  provide  himself  with  very  extensive  powers  from 
Archbishop  Barchman,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  Roman  court.  On  his  arrival  in  Russia, 
he  found,  it  is  affirmed,  great  assistance  in  the  influence  of 
the  Dolgorouki,  and  in  the  affection  shown  to  him  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  probably  with  the  consent  of  Philip  V. 
Some  bishops,  even,  showed  good  will ;  but  the  Archbishop 
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of  Novgorod,  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  great  favorite  at 
court,  exhibited  a  quite  contrary  disposition.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  a  revolution  took  place  which  put  an 
end  to  all  those  projects.  Peter  II  being  dead,  Anne  suc- 
ceeded him  as  empress. 

The  Dolgorouki  were  disgraced.  The  protectress  of  Jube, 
after  enduring  much  ill  treatment,  returned  to  the  religion 
of  the  country.  The  bishops  who  had  been  relied  on  were 
deposed  or  sent  into  exile,  and  Jube  himself  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  all  haste  to  France.  Such  was  the  result  of  his 
attempt. 

It  would  be  a  melancholy  list  that  would  detail  all  the 
penal  laws  that  were  successively  levelled  against  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  British  dominions  from  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Every  reign  added,  in  that  respect,  new  severities  to 
the  last.  Anne  herself  yielded  on  that  point  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  reality,  the  Catholics  ought 
not  to  have  been  hated  by  her,  for  she  could  not  but  admire 
their  heroic  attachment  to  her  family.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  few  years  of  her  reign  in  which  some  new  attacks  were 
not  made  upon  them.  In  1702  a  bill  of  high  treason  was 
passed  against  the  Pretender,  and  a  form  of  abjuration  was 
prescribed  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1706.  Stratford, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  had  made,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  great 
complaint  of  the  progress  of  popery.  That  was  the  usual 
phrase  when  new  severities  were  to  be  called  for.  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Anne  there  were  new  complaints. 
An  act  of  Parliament  declared  Catholics  incapable  of  being 
presented  with  benefices,  and  their  rights  in  that  respect  were 
transferred  to  the  universities. 

But  it  was  especially  in  Ireland  that  the  animosity  showed 
itself. 

In  1703  the  Parliament  of  that  country  passed  an  act  which 
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provided  that  only  a  limited  and  very  small  number  of  Catho- 
lic priests  should  remain  in  the  island,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected to  numerous  vexatious  formalities,  the  omission  of 
which  sufficed  to  render  the  priests  liable  to  punishment. 
All  other  priests  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  island,  and 
the  people  were  forbidden  to  receive  or  assist  them.  As 
regarded  the  Catholics,  all  existing  laws  were  changed ;  their 
youngest  sons  were  admitted  to  share  the  paternal  property 
equally  with  the  eldest,  unless  these  latter  chose  to  prevent  it 
by  turning  Protestants. 

The  child  of  Catholic  parents,  if  he  renounced  his  religion, 
could  summon  his  parents  to  declare,  on  oath,  the  total 
amount  of  their  property,  and  the  chancellor  awarded  him 
the  third  of  it  for  his  support  during  the  life  of  his  parents. 
In  like  manner  wives,  by  embracing  Protestantism,  could  get 
rid  of  their  husbands.  Catholic  parents  were  excluded  from 
the  guardianship  of  their  children  while  minors,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  them  Protestant  guardians ;  and  every  Catho- 
lic was  precluded  from  inheriting  Protestant  property,  what- 
ever his  right  to  it.  He  could  not  acquire  any  real  estate  or 
practise  at  the  bar.  He  was  prohibited  from  wearing  a 
sword,  or  carrying  any  kind  of  weapon,  or  having  a  horse 
above  a  certain  very  low  price. 

All  these  articles  were  accompanied  by  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances; both  natural  and  social  laws  were  reversed,  and 
dissensions,  cupidity,  suspicion,  and  confusion  were  intro- 
duced into  families. 

In  1 7 10  England  was  triumphant  on  all  sides.  The  star 
of  the  Great  King  diffused  only  a  feeble  light;  he  sank  over- 
whelmed by  family  misfortunes.  Great  Britain  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  new  rigors  upon  the  Catholic 
worship.  The  oath  of  abjuration  was  invented,  which  con- 
sisted in  swearing  that  the  descendants  of  James  II  had  no 
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legitimate  right  or  pretension  to  the  crown.  This  clause  in 
the  act  was  offensive  even  to  honest  Protestants,  who  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  that  those  pretensions  should 
be  left  to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  right 
was  too  notorious  to  bear  denial.  The  oath  was  none  the 
less  prescribed  and  enforced.  It  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  under  pain  of  banishment;  and  by  the  laity 
of  the  same  communion  under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  confiscation  of  property,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
fusal. 

Catholics  had  already  been  forbidden  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  foreign  country  to  be  educated.  The  act  of  1710 
deprived  them  at  home  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses of  their  own  religion.  Informers  were  encouraged 
by  ample  rewards  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  accused. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  171 7,  George  I,  having  succeeded  to 
Queen  Anne,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  17 14,  sanc- 
tioned an  act  of  Parliament  which  obliged  Catholics  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account  of  their  property.  A  historian  calls 
this  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  acts  levelled  against  the 
Catholics  in  1717.  They  were  again  disarmed  in  Ireland, 
and  priests  and  members  of  religious  orders  were  strictly 
searched  after.  The  motive  for  this  new  measure  was  an 
armament  in  Spain  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  brother  of  the 
late  queen,  and  known  as  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George. 
But  the  fleet  that  was  to  convey  and  protect  that  expedition 
was  scattered  by  the  winds,  and  the  few  troops  who,  in 
Scotland,  had  declared  for  the  prince  were  speedily  dis- 
persed. James  retired  into  Italy,  where  he  married  the 
granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland  and  de- 
liverer of  Vienna. 

We  now  return  to  the  course  of  events  during  the  reign  of 
Clement  XI.    At  length  the  religious  peace  was  concluded; 
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for  the  regent  ordered,  by  a  decree  of  the  4th  of  August,  17 18, 
that  throughout  France  the  bull  Unigenitus  should  be  re- 
ceived and  faithfully  executed,  all  appeal  to  a  future  council 
being  forbidden,  and  all  appeals  already  made  being  annulled. 

Cardinal  de  Noailles  would  not,  however,  yield  as  yet ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  under  Benedict  XIII,  he  did  at 
length  submit  to  that  famous  bull. 

At  the  moment  when  that  cardinal  was  braving  the  Holy 
See,  it  was  often  remarked  that  members  of  his  family,  who 
were  attracted  to  the  true  doctrines,  solicited  him  to  return 
to  his  duty  and  still  promised  a  prompt  reconciliation. 

During  the  war  the  pope  had  suffered  much  from  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  belligerents  carried  on  hostilities;  there 
was  an  occasion  when  his  grief  was  made  more  bitter  still. 

A  great  number  of  imperial  troops  were  assembled  in  the 
territory  of  Ferrara,  and  the  general  led  them  to  Comacchio, 
a  pontifical  fief  of  which  the  commandant  of  the  imperial 
troops  had  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
Leopold  I  died  in  1705,  and  his  son  Joseph  succeeded  him. 
Clement  tried  every  method  of  being  on  amicable  terms  with 
the  new  emperor;  but  this  unjust  invasion  compelled  the 
pope  to  demand  justice  from  His  Imperial  Majesty.  He  ex- 
horted him  well  to  consider  the  penalties  the  canons  imposed 
upon  those  who  violently  invaded  the  property  and  violated 
the  rights  of  the  Church ;  and  he  reminded  the  emperor  that 
all,  both  high  and  low,  are  answerable  for  all  abuse  of  the 
employments  to  which  they  have  been  called.  The  rights 
and  property  which  the  emperor  had  sworn  to  defend,  he 
now,  by  his  troops,  invaded.  The  prince  was  warned  that 
though  a  pontiff,  knowing  well  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
of  his  apostolic  ministry,  must  know  how  to  suffer  injuries 
with  patience,  he  yet  must  always  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See,    Clement  reminded  Joseph  that  it 
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was  his  duty  to  give  no  scandal  to  the  faithful,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  sully  his  youth  by  wrong-doing,  and  not  to  com- 
mence his  reign  by  so  great  an  insult  to  the  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  gentleness  had  no  effect  upon  Joseph.  Clement,  by 
a  bull  of  the  17th  of  July,  renewed  his  complaints.  The  pope 
demanded  of  the  prince  if  he  would  judge  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  vicar  on  earth.  He  exhorted  him  to  desist 
from  his  evil  course,  and  to  resume  the  deference  which  he 
owed  to  the  Church,  and  on  his  doing  so,  the  pope  would 
forgive  him  and  embrace  him  as  the  first-born;  but  if  the 
prince  persisted  in  following  the  evil  advice  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, the  pope  would  renounce  the  clemency  of  the  father, 
and  punish  the  rebellious  son  by  excommunication,  and  even, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  The  pontiff  feared  nothing, 
he  added,  because  he  defended  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  and  therefore  the  Lord  would  give  him  strength  to 
conquer.  "Moreover,"  added  the  pope,  "if  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  fight  against  the  Church  and  God  himself,  if  you 
deviate  from  the  ancient  Austrian  piety,  and  especially  from 
that  of  your  father  Leopold,  who  was  always  so  reverent  to 
the  Church,  and  who  was  so  magnificently  helped  by  the 
Church  during  the  Hungarian  war,  as  the  house  of  Austria 
always  has  been  by  the  pontiffs,  remember  that  the  same 
God  who  giveth  kingdoms  can  also  destroy  them." 

Such,  but  in  vain,  were  the  remonstrances  of  Clement  to 
the  Emperor  Joseph;  in  vain,  because  Cardinal  Grimani,  im- 
perial minister  at  Rome,  daily  sent  false  information  to 
Vienna  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  pope.  In  consequence 
of  various  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  minutes  of 
the  correspondence  of  that  cardinal  are  at  present  in  the 
archives  of  the  Holy  See.  There  is  no  doubt  that  truth 
was  outraged  in  those  culpable  despatches. 
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Meantime  the  imposts  were  not  always  adequate  to  the 
expenses.  The  people  suffered,  and  their  misery  must  at  all 
costs  be  relieved.  Clement  never  acted  by  any  other  than 
frank,  straightforward  means,  obvious  and  known  to  all. 
He  assembled  those  cardinals  who  were  in  Rome,  and  with 
their  consent  he  took  from  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  half  a 
million  from  the  five  million  of  crowns  deposited  there  by 
Sixtus  V.  Moreover,  he  assigned  as  security  for  that  sum, 
which  he  would  consent  only  to  borrow,  the  revenue  of  the 
rich  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  in  the  March  of  Ancona. 

A  decree  appeared  at  Rome,  at  this  period,  against  a  work 
by  Collins,  entitled  "A  Discourse  on  Freethinking,"  and  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect.  Anthony  Collins  was  one  of 
those  who,  in  England,  pushed  to  the  greatest  extreme  the 
liberty  of  emitting  extraordinary  opinions.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  1707,  by  an  "Essay  upon  the  Use  of 
Reason  in  Propositions  of  which  the  Evidence  Depends  on 
Human  Testimony,"  in  which  essay  he  seemed  to  delight  to 
place  in  opposition  the  certainty  produced  by  revelation  and 
the  evidence  that  is  furnished  by  reason.  The  same  year  he 
engaged  in  the  controversy  between  Dodwell  and  Clarke. 
The  Discourse  on  Freethinking  openly  announced  views  hos- 
tile to  revelation.  It  was  composed,  as  its  title  indicates,  on 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  society  of  freethinkers. 
The  printer  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  revealed  the 
name  of  the  author,  who  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  already 
had  corresponded  with  John  Leclerc  and  other  literary  men 
and  theologians  of  that  time. 

Whiston  himself,  though  far  from  orthodoxy  upon  many 
points,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  to  defend  that  very  revela- 
tion which  he  had  so  often  endeavored  to  shake.  In  some 
reflections,  since  reprinted,  he  reproached  Collins  with  trac- 
ing, in  season  and  out  of  season,  a  hateful  portrait  of  the 
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clergy  and  of  Christian  priests  in  general,  with  attacking 
Christianity  on  that  score  with  a  ludicrous  bad  faith,  with 
affecting  contempt  for  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  legislation 
of  Moses,  as  well  as  for  the  great  principle  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  with  incessantly  seeking  to  render  our 
holy  books  suspected,  absurd,  or  uncertain.  Collins,  thus 
attacked  and  confounded  by  men  whom  he  probably  hoped 
not  to  count  among  the  number  of  his  adversaries,  deter- 
mined to  issue,  under  his  own  eyes  at  The  Hague,  a  French 
translation  of  his  Discourse  on  Freethinking.  That  edition, 
published  in  17 14,  is  probably  the  one  especially  had  in  view 
in  the  decree  of  Rome  prohibiting  the  work. 

Rome  completed  the  breaking  up  of  that  instrument  of 
detraction,  whose  writings,  however,  have  not  been  unser- 
viceable to  modern  sceptics,  both  French  and  English. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  in  the  year  1718,  the  pope  issued 
his  letters  Pastoralis  officii.  The  boldness  of  the  appel- 
lants, and  their  violence  against  the  Holy  See,  led  the 
pope  to  conclude  that  he  must  no  longer  be  a  witness 
to  such  excesses.  He  deemed  that  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  tolerating  them  if  he  did  not  repress  them  with  all 
the  authority  that  he  possessed.  He  therefore  issued  a  bull  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  faithful,  and  commencing  with  these  words : 
"Pastoralis  officii."  After  giving  an  account  of  his  efforts 
and  of  his  condescension  in  endeavoring  to  bring  back 
the  erring  and  the  obstinate,  and  the  opposition  which  his 
pacific  views  had  met  with,  he  solemnly  warned  those  who 
had  not  submitted  to  the  constitution  as  true  sons  of  the 
Church,  but  took  their  stand,  disobedient,  contumacious,  and 
refractory.  "Since,"  said  he,  "they  have  departed  from  us 
and  the  Roman  Church,  if  not  by  express  words,  at  least 
certainly  by  deeds  and  by  multiplied  signs  of  hardened  ob- 
stinacy, they  must  be  held  to  be  also  separated  from  our 
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charity  and  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  henceforth 
there  must  be  no  communion  between  them  and  us."  This 
language  necessarily  displeased  those  whom  it  concerned. 
On  the  17th  of  September  Cardinal  de  Noailles  signed  an 
appeal  from  the  letters  Pastoralis  officii;  and  his  appellant 
colleagues  followed  his  example.  Painful  scenes  were  then 
renewed.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  many 
rectors,  whole  communities,  and,  above  all,  the  Sorbonne, 
followed  the  bishops  in  appealing.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
received  an  appeal  of  the  procurator-general  from  the  bull. 
Many  provincial  parliaments  did  the  same;  and  at  Aix  an 
advocate-general  distinguished  himself  by  a  requisition  in 
which  he  unceremoniously  addressed  to  the  pope  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "While  you  believe  yourself  able  to  cut 
off  all  the  world  from  your  communion,  it  is  you  who  sepa- 
rate yourself  from  the  communion  of  all  the  world." 

At  that  time  there  was  no  diplomatic  minister,  either  at 
Paris  or  at  Rome,  who  could  interpose  words  of  concilia- 
tion. Aldobrandi,  charge  d'affaires  of  His  Holiness,  had  long 
since  left  Paris;  M.  Amelot,  who  had  been  charged  with 
a  mission  to  Rome,  had  returned  to  Paris;  and  Father 
Laffiteau,  charge  d'affaires  and  Bishop  of  Sisteron,  did  not 
set  out  for  Rome  until  1720. 

The  debates  grew  sharper ;  fortunately  they  were  to  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  French  bishops  did  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  advo- 
cate-general of  Aix.  Without  citing  the  pastoral  letters, 
they  issued  a  great  number  of  pastorals  calling  for  submis- 
sion to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  as  "a  dogmatic  judgment  of  the 
Universal  Church,  every  appeal  from  which  was  null,  frivo- 
lous, illusory,  rash,  scandalous,  insulting  to  the  Holy  See 
and  to  the  episcopal  body,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
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Church,  schismatic,  and  tending  to  renew  and  foment  con- 
demned errors." 

Forty-eight  French  bishops  thus  expressed  their  opinion, 
and  others,  without  issuing  pastorals,  contented  themselves 
with  manifesting  their  dispositions  by  their  conduct.  The 
tribunals  again  took  part.  The  edict  of  the  23d  of  March, 
1682,  was,  however,  well  and  duly  revoked  in  1693,  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  17 13  Louis  XIV  again  declared  that  he 
renounced  the  execution  of  the  edict  that  he  made  in  1682. 

The  tribunals  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter of  peacemakers.  Many  of  the  pastorals  against  the 
appeal,  salutary  and  obedient  as  they  were,  were  suppressed 
by  judicial  sentences.  In  vain  the  regent,  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
wrote  two  circulars — one  addressed  to  the  bishops,  the 
other  to  the  parliaments.  In  the  latter  he  recommended 
the  parliaments  to  support  the  pastors,  the  non-appellants, 
against  the  revolts  of  their  clergy.  But  in  some  of  the  supe- 
rior tribunals  dispositions  hostile  to  the  bishops  were  very 
apparent,  together  with  a  spirit  of  encroaching  upon  their 
authority,  and  that  marked  favor  to  their  opponents  of 
which  we  shall  find  only  too  many  proofs.  And  yet  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  bishops,  in  the  various 
seats  of  Catholicism,  regarded  the  constitution  Unigenitus  as 
a  decision  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  the  appeal  as  illegit- 
imate and  null. 

Quesnel  had  said,  moreover,  in  his  Traditions  of  the 
Roman  Church,  that  "the  silence  of  other  churches,  even 
were  there  nothing  more,  should  be  accepted  for  a  general 
consent;  which,  added  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See, 
forms  a  decision  which  is  not  to  be  resisted." 

Says  Quesnel,  in  another  place :  "It  is  affirmed  that  the  bull 
was  everywhere  received;  but  let  us  have  some  proofs  of 
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that  fact!  and,  that  we  may  spare  them  all  trouble  as  to 
getting  proof  from  Asia  and  Africa,  we  call  upon  them  only 
to  give  us  such  from  all  the  churches  of  Europe,  and  we  will 
hold  them  quits  as  to  the  rest." 

The  challenge  was  speedily  accepted.  Rome  requested 
the  foreign  bishops  plainly  to  explain  their  sentiments  as  to 
the  bull. 

Immediately  the  bishops  of  the  most  important  sees  sent 
testimonies  of  their  adhesion  to  that  judgment,  and  of  their 
aversion  for  the  appeal. 

In  Italy  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  and  the  archbishops  of 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Naples,  Benevento,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Cagliari  bore 
testimony  that  the  constitution  was  everywhere  received 
alike  by  metropolitans  and  suffragans.  The  Bishop  of  Mon- 
dovi,  in  Piedmont,  made  the  same  declaration.  But  then 
Quesnel  exclaimed:  "Bring  forward  some  other  consent! 
You  exert  a  sovereign  empire  over  Italy  and  its  dependen- 
cies." 

In  Germany  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  and  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the 
bishops  of  Hildesheim,  Ratisbon,  Spires,  Wurzburg,  Pader- 
born,  Osnabriick,  and  Mlinster,  affirmed  that  it  was  recog- 
nized and  observed  in  their  dioceses. 

Cardinal  Saxe,  Archbishop  of  Strigonia  and  Primate  of 
Hungary,  reported  that  in  the  kingdom  none  were  re- 
fractory. 

In  Poland  the  archbishops  of  Gnesen  and  Lemberg,  the 
bishops  of  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Lucko,  adhered  to  this  judg- 
ment. The  archbishops  of  Ragusa,  Zara,  and  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmatia,  certified  that  they  and  their  suffragans  reverenced 
the  bull. 

In  Spain  the  archbishops  of  Saragossa,  Burgos,  Granada, 
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Toledo,  and  Seville,  and  the  bishops  of  Avila,  Siguenza,  Tar- 
ragona, and  Badajoz,  hastened  to  show  the  conformity  of 
their  sentiments  with  those  of  so  many  bishops;  and  the 
multiplied  efforts  made  with  the  prelates  and  the  universities 
of  that  kingdom  to  induce  them  to  appeal  only  served  to 
prove  how  far  removed  the  Church  of  Spain  was  from  taking 
part  in  any  act  of  insubordination,  and  to  draw  down  just 
reproaches  upon  the  revolted. 

In  Portugal  the  cardinal  of  Cunha  and  the  Western  patri- 
arch gave  an  account  of  the  sentiments  of  every  bishop  in 
that  country. 

In  Switzerland  the  bishops  of  Bale,  Geneva,  Sion,  and 
Lausanne  accepted  the  bull  in  their  synods,  and  expressed 
themselves  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  appeal. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  new  doctrine  had  its 
birth,  and  where,  also,  it  had  its  partisans,  the  bishops  in- 
cessantly battled  against  error.  From  the  year  1714  the 
prelates  of  Namur,  Liege,  Ghent,  Ruremonde,  and  Antwerp, 
Tournay  and  the  vicars-general  of  Mechlin,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres,  which  sees  were  vacant,  had  issued  pastorals  for  the 
publication  and  reception  of  the  constitution. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  17 18,  Monsignor  d' Alsace  de 
Bossu,  who  had  become  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  had  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
recognize  the  opponents  as  true  sons  of  the  Church,  but  as 
rebels  with  whom  he  refused  all  commerce.  On  the  23d  of 
the  following  November,  five  other  bishops  and  the  vicar 
apostolic  of  Bois-le-Duc  wrote  to  the  pope  to  assure  him  of 
their  submission.  The  faculties  of  theology  of  Douay,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Cologne,  and  the  universities  of  Pont-a-Mousson 
and  Coimbra,  successively  gave  upon  that  point  declarations 
the  most  precise. 

Finally,  in  England,  three  bishops,  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
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greatest  dangers  exercised  the  functions  of  vicars  apostolic, 
sent  their  assurance  of  adhesion. 

Vanquished  by  both  authority  and  reasoning,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pope  had  recourse  to  frivolous  subtleties. 

There  had  previously  been  an  occasion  when  Clement  had 
seemed  to  recognize  the  archduke  as  King  of  Spain.  Philip 
complained.  The  pope  replied  that  there  was  a  power  in 
Europe,  France,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  recognized 
as  King  of  England  James  III,  a  Catholic,  and  William  III, 
a  heretic.  After  that,  if  a  pope,  obliged  to  sustain  war  with 
very  few  troops,  without  receiving  any  aid  from  Christen- 
dom, seemed  to  commit  an  act  of  weakness,  he  had  the  right 
to  point  to  a  formidable  power  constantly  giving  an  example 
which  a  weak  power  followed  only  for  a  moment. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Czar  of  Muscovy,  Peter,  having 
written  to  Rome,  through  his  minister,  Kurakin,  that  he  was 
determined  to  permit  in  his  States  the  free  and  public  exer- 
cise of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  foundation  of  a  convent  for 
the  Capuchins,  and  of  a  house  with  schools  for  the  Jesuits, 
Clement  caused  thanks  to  be  returned  to  that  prince,  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  solicited  for  the  official  documents  au- 
thorizing those  foundations. 

To  have  near  him  pious  anchorites,  Clement  invited  to 
Rome  some  of  the  solitaries  of  La  Trappe,  and  established 
them  in  the  ancient  abbey  of  Casamare,  giving  means  to 
make  the  foundation  perpetual.  Clement  trusted  much  to 
the  piety  of  those  solitaries,  and  he  often  said  that  their 
prayers  and  their  resignation  were  the  most  effectual  means 
of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God. 

Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  whom  we  have  seen  assisting  the 
election  of  Clement,  was  compromised  by  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  his  king.  Louis  first  wrote  to  demand  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  cardinal,  and  Clement  had 
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promised  to  do  the  most  exact  justice.  However,  Clement, 
who  always  sought  peace,  wrote  to  the  king  in  the  endeavor 
to  appease  his  prejudice  against  the  cardinal.  That  mon- 
arch, great  even  in  his  anger  and  resentment,  would  not 
allow  the  cardinal  to  be  brought  to  trial,  but  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  peace  at  Brabant,  where  he  had  taken  shelter. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  had  long  been  dead.  Clement  forgot 
all  the  insults  the  Holy  See  had  received  from  the  prince,  and 
ordered  the  celebration  of  magnificent  funeral  services,  at 
which,  as  customary,  he  was  present.  The  pope  wrote  on 
that  subject  to  the  Empress  Eleanora,  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor,  conjuring  her  to  fulfil  his  intended  restora- 
tion to  the  Holy  See  of  all  those  rights  which  had  so  long 
been  usurped  from  it.  Charles  VI,  brother  of  Joseph,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  empire.  Hopes  were  then  conceived  of 
peace,  because  the  competitor  of  Philip  V,  having  become 
emperor,  would  naturally  wish  to  consolidate  his  power  at 
Vienna  by  renouncing  pretensions  on  Spain,  which  that 
country  had  repulsed. 

Meantime  Clement  intended  to  give  the  purple  to  his 
nephew  Hannibal  Albani,  but  desired  first  to  know  the  opin- 
ions of  the  cardinals.  They  replied  that  Hannibal  had  been 
so  worthy  a  nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  possessed  so  many  vir- 
tues, that  he  would  honor  the  purple  even  more  than  the 
purple  would  honor  him,  and  they  united  their  solicitations 
that  he  should  be  made  a  cardinal.  Clement,  accordingly, 
gave  him  the  purple. 

Clement  had  lost  his  brother  Horace  Albani,  who  had  ac- 
quired universal  esteem.  There  was  a  touching  scene  in  the 
consistory  when  Clement  communicated  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege the  letter  of  condolence  of  the  great  Louis.  The  letter 
of  the  monarch  was  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  and  filled  with 
such  noble  expressions,  that  the  pope  could  not  refrain  from 
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exclaiming :  "Here  is  a  true  hero  of  religion !  You  know  how 
much  family  misfortune  oppresses  him;  yet  he  who  so  much 
needs  consolation  for  himself  has  in  himself  the  admirable 
sensibility  to  console  others." 

After  many  labors  and  struggles  in  his  determination  to 
insure  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  Clement  de- 
termined no  longer  t6  defer  the  canonization  of  Pope  Pius  V. 
It  took  place  with  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  cause  of 
that  canonization  had  been  introduced  in  1621.  Clement  X 
had  solemnly  beatified  Pius  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672. 

The  second  saint  canonized  with  Pius  V  was  Saint  Andrew 
Avellino,  born  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  Basilicate,  in  156 1.  He 
was  an  advocate  in  the  city  of  Naples,  then  a  religious 
Theatine.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1608,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  Urban  VIII,  who  had  not  then  pub- 
lished the  law  by  which  he  forbade  process  of  beatification 
to  commence  until  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  servant 
of  God,  had  declared  Avellino  blessed  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1625. 

The  third  saint  canonized  with  Pius  V  was  Saint  Felix  of 
Cantalice,  of  Sabina,  in  the  campagna  of  Rieti,  in  the  diocese 
of  Civita  Ducale.  He  was  born  in  15 13,  and  entered  as  a  lay 
brother  into  the  order  of  the  Capuchins,  for  which  he  begged 
during  forty  years  at  Rome.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1587,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  Urban  VIII  had  de- 
clared him  blessed. 

The  fourth  canonization,  at  the  same  period,  was  that  of 
Saint  Catharine  Vigri,  generally  called  Saint  Catharine  of 
Bologna,  because  she  passed  a  great  portion  of  her  life  in 
that  city,  although  she  was  born  at  Verona,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  141 3.  She  was  the  foundress  of  a  convent  under 
the  rule  of  Saint  Clare,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  She 
had  been  beatified  by  Clement  VII. 
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Some  bishops  of  Armenia  had  convoked  a  council,  in 
which,  for  several  offences  attributed  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  they  had  deposed  him.  He  made  the  case  known  to 
the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  sent  to  Mount 
Libanus  an  apostolic  delegate  to  make  inquiries.  The  patri- 
arch was  found  to  be  innocent.  Clement  declared  him  so, 
and  restored  him  to  his  dignity,  enjoining  the  Maronites  to 
pay  him  a  perfect  obedience,  which  they  did  with  every  mark 
of  respect  for  the  Holy  See. 

Clement  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Persia;  and  every  time  that  he  sent  missionaries  into 
that  country,  he  made  them  bearers  of  presents  for  that 
sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
show  his  attachment  to  the  pontiffs,  whose  briefs  he  read 
with  the  most  lively  gratification.  At  that  time  there  were 
a  great  number  of  Catholics  in  Persia,  where  they  were  free 
from  persecution.  M.  Desalleurs,  ambassador  from  France 
to  Constantinople,  seconded  Clement  in  all  the  business  re- 
lating to  the  Armenian  patriarch  and  to  the  state  of  the 
Christians  in  Persia.  In  that  course  M.  Desalleurs,  with 
great  zeal,  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  Turks  recommenced  their  attacks :  they  boasted 
that  ere  long  they  would  destroy  Venice,  and  they  imagined 
themselves  sufficiently  strong  and  fortunate  in  war  to  render 
themselves  masters  of  Rome.  Clement  incessantly  exhorted 
the  emperor  to  punish  that  bravado.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  near  Peterwardein,  in  1716,  attacked  two  hundred 
thousand  infidels  with  less  than  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
gained  a  memorable  victory.  Clement,  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  that  valiant  prince,  sent  him  the  stocco  and  berrettone, 
that  honorable  reward  of  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the 
faith. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1720,  the  pope  permitted  the  as- 
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sembling  of  a  council  of  bishops  at  Zamoski,  in  Poland.  The 
Greek  religion  had  long  been  preserved  in  that  country,  and 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  several  bishops  of  that 
communion  united  themselves  to  the  Holy  See,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  preserve  their  rites  and  customs;  and  they 
were  only  constrained  to  recognize  the  general  councils,  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and 
the  other  points  of  faith  which  separate  the  Greeks  from  the 
Roman  Church.  But,  on  so  great  a  change,  there  are  many 
points  of  discipline  to  be  regulated.  Leo  Kiszka,  Archbishop 
of  Kiow  and  of  Halicz,  desired  to  be  specially  authorized  by 
the  Holy  See  to  convoke  in  council  the  Greek  bishops  who 
depended  upon  him  as  their  metropolitan,  and  Clement  XI 
could  not  but  approve  so  laudable  a  design.  He  directed 
Jerome  Grimaldi,  Archbishop  of  Edessa  and  papal  nuncio  in 
Poland,  to  preside  over  the  council,  and  he  exhorted  the 
bishops  not  to  thwart  the  invitation  of  their  metropolitan. 
That  prelate  appointed  the  council  to  meet  at  Lemberg,  on 
the  20th  of  August  of  that  year,  1720;  but  the  plague  having 
appeared  in  that  city,  he  then  appointed  that  of  Zamoski,  in 
the  province  called  Red  Russia,  where  the  council,  in  fact, 
opened  its  proceedings  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Nicholas,  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 
There  were  present,  besides  the  Archbishop  of  Edessa,  presi- 
dent, and  the  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  seven  Greek  bishops, 
eight  archimandrites  or  abbots,  who  have  great  authority 
in  that  Church,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  secular 
and  regular  priests  of  the  same  communion;  for  the  Greek 
religion  is  the  most  followed  in  the  eastern  part  of  Poland. 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  not  long 
been  united  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fervor  of  those 
present  became  as  exemplary  as  could  be  wished.  The  con- 
course of  nobles,  peasants,  and  even  foreign  merchants,  was 
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immense.  The  old  subjects  of  John  III  everywhere  repeated 
that  the  king  had  saved  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Edessa  was  there  to  thank  faithful  Poland  and  to 
ask  for  new  proofs  of  her  devotion. 

The  first  session  passed  with  the  customary  ceremonies. 
The  members  all  signed  a  very  detailed  profession  of  faith, 
directed  against  the  errors  of  the  schism.  Among  other 
particulars,  they  recognized  the  oecumenical  character  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  submitted  to  its  decrees,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  other  general  councils  held  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  the  1st  of  September, 
when  several  constitutions  of  the  popes  were  read,  including 
the  celebrated  bull  Unigenitus.  The  third  and  last  session 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  the  decrees  were 
adopted  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  private  conferences. 
The  first  of  them  concerns  the  faith.  It  especially  con- 
demned the  errors  of  an  individual  named  Philip,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  had  many  partisans  in  that  country,  and  who 
taught  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  the  time  of  Antichrist  had  arrived.  Eleven  propositions 
extracted  from  his  doctrines  were  quoted  and  condemned. 
In  the  decree  upon  the  Mass  it  was  ordered  that  the  Greeks 
should  continue  to  celebrate  with  fermented  bread,  and  that 
each  should  exactly  follow  his  own  rite.  On  many  other 
points  permission  was  given  to  follow  indifferently  the  usage 
of  the  one  or  the  other  Church.  It  was  ordered  that  only 
monks  should  be  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  unless  by  a  special 
dispensation.  The  reason  was  that  they  were  more  gener- 
ally well  educated,  being  taken  from  the  order  of  Saint  Basil, 
which  greatly  prevailed  in  that  country  and  had  many  mon- 
asteries where  an  ecclesiastical  education  could  easily  be 
given. 
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That  metropolitan,  however,  had  founded  a  seminary  at 
Vladimir,  which  see  he  also  held,  and  he  had  also  a  college  at 
Lemberg. 

The  other  decrees  related  to  preaching,  feast-days,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  etc.  It  was  decided  to 
unite  into  one  body  all  the  different  congregations  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Basil,  which  should  have  only  one  abbot, 
whose  inspection  would  extend  over  all  the  monasteries,  so 
that  he  could  the  more  readily  suppress  abuses.  Many 
points  of  discipline,  besides,  were  regulated.  The  decrees 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  council  ordered  them  to  be 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  so  that  the  regulations 
might  be  known  to  all,  and  that  all  might  thus  draw  from 
them  the  necessary  information  and  advice.  The  documents 
are  signed  by  the  nuncio  Grimaldi,  Archbishop  of  Edessa, 
as  president;  by  Leo  Kiszka,  Archbishop  of  Kiow  and 
Halicz  (those  bishoprics  are  united  and  always  held  by  the 
same  titulary) ;  by  seven  other  bishops,  and  by  eight  abbots 
of  other  monasteries.  There  are  also  at  the  end  the  signa- 
tures of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  secular  and  regular 
clergy  of  the  different  dioceses  that  we  have  mentioned,  and 
also  of  those  of  Novgorod  and  Minsk,  whence  it  was  evident 
that  the  council  was  very  numerously  attended.  Benedict  ap- 
proved it  and  confirmed  its  decrees  in  1724. 

In  1720,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in  Marseilles,  Pope 
Clement  XI  showed  the  most  tender  interest  in  that  city, 
and  promised  to  send  breadstuff's,  because  famine  followed 
the  plague.  Monsignor  Belzunce — "Marseilles'  good  bishop" 
— received  briefs  from  His  Holiness,  who  praised  the  zeal  of 
that  prelate  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The  Jesuit  Fathers, 
the  Carmelites,  and  all  the  other  religious  orders  seconded 
the  bishop  in  his  pious  labors.  One  day  the  population  of 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  its  continual  sufferings  and  appre- 
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hensions,  was  attracted  almost  entirely  to  the  harbor.  A 
pontifical  fleet  had  been  signalled,  which,  aided  by  a  favora- 
ble wind,  brought  from  Clement  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat,  harvested  in  Saint  Peter's  Patrimony.  Nothing  was 
anywhere  spoken  of  but  the  generous  pope  and  the  noble  and 
admirable  Belzunce.  The  latter,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor, 
one  day  sold  his  gold  cross ;  but  the  pious  inhabitants  bought 
it  and  restored  it  to  their  bishop.  A  second  time,  after  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  discovery,  he  sold  it  to  a  Greek  who 
was  about  to  leave  the  port ;  but  the  noble  act  of  the  prelate 
was  again  discovered,  and  the  cross  again  restored  to  him. 
A  third  time  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  then  the  bishop 
saw  that  his  people  would  not  allow  him  to  deprive  himself 
of  his  cross,  and  he  took  care  to  wear  it  in  full  view  upon  his 
breast  when  he  went  to  visit  the  sick. 

The  number  of  the  sick  daily  increased.  We  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  the  regent's  government  also  sent  abundant 
succors,  which  were  distributed  without  charge,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Roman  physicians  lent  their  aid 
to  their  French  professional  brethren,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Chirac,  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
aldermen  of  the  city  neglected  nothing  in  their  sphere  of 
duty.  They  labored  unremittingly  in  procuring  provisions, 
building  hospitals,  and  in  the  still  more  painful  and  difficult 
task  of  burying  the  multitude  of  corpses  that  encumbered 
the  squares  and  streets,  and  exhaled  an  odor  of  corruption 
that  fearfully  increased  the  disease.  In  1792  the  Revolution 
swept  away  to  the  guillotine  or  exile  the  clergy  of  France. 
Father  Pouyard,  the  historian  of  Marseilles,  a  Carmelite, 
returned  to  his  convent  to  take  a  last  look  before  he  departed 
in  disguise.  He  found  fiends  in  human  form,  ghoul-like, 
digging  up  graves  to  get  the  clothing  found  on  the  dead. 
He  knew  at  a  glance  what  those  dead  were.    They  were  the 
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victims  of  the  plague,  buried  in  that  cemetery  in  all  their 
clothing.  At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  hastened  to  the  authori- 
ties, showed  the  danger,  and  saved  the  city. 

A  monument  was  erected  at  Marseilles  signalizing  the 
beneficence  of  Pope  Clement  XI. 

Faithful  to  the  universal  duties  imposed  upon  the  pon- 
tificate, Clement,  perceiving  that  Cardinal  de  Tournon  had 
not  obtained  entire  success  in  his  mission  to  China,  sent 
Monsignor  de  Mezzabarba  to  that  country,  with  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  where  that  prelate  relieved  from 
censure  several  Jesuits  of  whom  Cardinal  Tournon  com- 
plained, and  also  the  Bishop  of  Macao,  who  had  acted 
harshly  towards  that  unfortunate  legate.  Mezzabarba  con- 
fined himself  with  ordering  them  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  bull  Ex  ilia  die,  which  he  was  ordered  to  enforce 
among  the  missionaries. 

Mezzabarba  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi, 
but  the  matter  was  not  treated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
legate;  nevertheless,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
that  prelate  received  presents  for  the  pope,  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  for  himself. 

Before  he  left,  Mezzabarba  modified,  according  to  the 
power  with  which  he  had  been  invested  at  Rome,  the  bull 
Ex  ilia  die  by  inserting  eight  permissions  concerning  the 
honors  paid  to  Confucius  and  ancestors  and  tablets ;  and  he 
returned  to  Europe,  taking  with  him  the  body  of  Cardinal 
Tournon,  that  funeral  honors  might  be  paid  to  it  at  Rome. 

Many  embarrassments,  contradictions,  and  even  unex- 
pected breaches  of  promise  agitated  the  life  of  Clement.  In 
all  his  letters  he  recommended  peace.  This  was  promised 
indeed,  but  the  promises  were  not  kept.  These  vexations 
shortened  the  life  of  Clement,  who  suffered  from  a  pulmonary 
disease.    Fever  set  in,  and  the  pope  asked  for  the  last  sacra- 
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ments.  He  implored  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  of- 
fended during  his  pontificate,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1 72 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  after  governing  the 
Church  twenty  years,  three  months,  and  twenty-five  days. 
He  was  buried  at  the  Vatican. 

Clement  was  as  pious  as  he  was  learned.  He  formed  a 
congregation  consisting  of  the  ablest  astronomers  in  Italy, 
and  submitted  the  Gregorian  calendar  to  their  examination. 
Strictly  speaking,  some  defects  were  discovered ;  but  as  they 
could  be  corrected  only  by  very  difficult  means,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  leave  them  just  as  they  were.  There  are  precisions  of 
seconds  and  half-seconds,  with  which  science  must  be  ac- 
quainted, and  of  which  it  must  take  account,  but  in  practice 
such  exactness  leads  to  embarrassments  which  should  be 
avoided. 

Clement  was  tall.  His  noble  and  intelligent  features  im- 
pressed the  beholder  in  his  favor.  He  was  the  first  pope, 
after  Clement  VII,  who  appeared  without  a  beard.  His  face 
was  pale,  his  eyes  dark,  small,  but  lively,  piercing,  and  full  of 
fire.  He  had  a  sonorous  voice.  His  mind  was  well  culti- 
vated, and  his  memory  very  faithful.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  provoked  to  great  anger,  or  to  conceive  hatred,  and 
he  was  religiously  careful  of  his  own  secrets  and  of  those  of 
other  people.  When  he  wrote,  he  displayed  at  once  clearness 
of  mind,  firmness  of  judgment,  penetration,  fecundity,  ex- 
tensive thought,  lively  imagination,  lucidity  of  ideas,  energy 
of  style,  gracefulness  in  affection,  eloquence  in  exhortation, 
and  fitting  loftiness  when  he  felt  obliged  to  threaten. 

As  to  the  Christian  virtues,  it  might  be  said  that  if  Albani 
the  youth  was  a  model  of  chastity  and  purity  of  morals, 
Clement  XI  under  the  tiara  presented  the  same  innocence. 

The  often  inextricably  perplexed  affairs  with  which  he 
was  burdened  never  daunted  him;  on  the  contrary,  they  only 
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served  to  display  in  brighter  light  his  prudence,  his  mag- 
nanimity, and  many  other  virtues  which  beyond  other  men 
he  displayed  when  tempests  and  dangers  surrounded  him. 

He  deserved  a  more  peaceful  pontificate;  but  his  lot  was 
to  endure  stormy  times,  and  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter  con- 
stantly to  show  himself  superior  to  attacks  and  reverses,  and 
to  be  always  himself — in  prosperity,  adversity,  sickness,  suf- 
fering, labor,  or  rest. 

When  his  ministers,  until  then  but  little  accustomed  to 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  condoled  with  him,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate,  on  the  ill  success  of  affairs,  he 
replied:  "Do  not  lose  courage!  God  sends  us  toil,  not  for- 
tune. Learn,  by  the  storms  that  already  terrify  you,  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  our  days  of  trial."  And  then  he 
smilingly  added:  "We  warn  you  that  henceforth  men  will 
call  our  palace  the  house  of  Job." 

When  only  a  prelate,  he  possessed  the  same  intrepid  spirit. 
An  ambassador,  astonished  at  the  vivacity  displayed  by  Al- 
bani  on  a  business  matter,  said:  "The  king  my  master  has 
long  arms."  The  prelate,  unmoved,  replied:  "God's  are 
longer,  and  I  always  fear  his  justice  more  than  man's 
power." 

Unless  absolutely  prevented  by  illness,  he  celebrated  Mass 
daily.  He  refused  none  of  the  functions  of  solemnities, 
and  attended  them  with  a  profound  feeling  of  piety  and 
majesty. 

He  always  recited  the  office  kneeling,  and  twice  a  day  he 
devoted  himself  to  meditation. 

His  table  was  so  frugal  that  it  was  inconceivable  how  a 
noble  of  his  rank  and  fortune  could  be  content  with  it.  Dur- 
ing his  repast  a  pious  book  was  read  aloud  by  an  attendant. 
He  ate  but  once  a  day,  after  noon,  and  never  had  more  than 
three  dishes;  and  the  daily  expense  of  his  table  did  not  ex- 
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ceed  fifteen  bajocchi.  On  that  point  he  excelled  even  his  two 
predecessors,  Saint  Pius  V  and  Innocent  II. 

When  laboring  under  serious  indisposition  that  occurred 
in  Lent,  he  was  compelled,  by  order  of  the  physicians, 
to  mitigate  the  Lenten  fast  by  the  use  of  eggs  and  milk  on 
three  days  of  the  week.  Then,  to  punish  himself  for  that 
yielding,  he  imposed  upon  himself  other  fasts  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  at  times  more  convenient  for  his  health ;  and  he  ob- 
served those  new  fasts  with  an  inflexible  strictness. 

In  the  hospitals,  which  he  frequently  visited,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica,  he  frequently  heard  confessions,  especially 
after  dinner,  during  Holy  Week;  and  then  he  addressed  to 
the  people  elegant  and  touching  homilies,  redolent  with  the 
manly  eloquence  of  Saint  Leo  the  Great,  his  especial  patron 
and  model  throughout  his  pontificate.  He  often  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  Saint  Damasus  I,  that  illustrious  Portuguese 
pontiff  who  governed  the  Church  nearly  eighteen  years. 
This  same  pope,  who  was  so  exact  in  fulfilling  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  pontificate,  suffered  from  a  painful  disease, 
which  for  ten  years  he  concealed  from  his  physicians. 

He  was  accustomed  to  say:  "A  prince  ought  not  to  do 
everything,  but  he  ought  to  know  everything."  He  was  a 
stranger  to  all  feeling  of  vengeance;  and  he  often  said:  "He 
who  avenges  himself  upon  his  enemies  by  doing  them  good 
avenges  himself  divinely."  Such  a  man,  of  course,  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  need  of  gratitude;  and,  accordingly,  all 
Rome  exclaimed :  "Clement  has  no  mastery  of  himself  in  his 
gratitude." 

He  most  kindly  treated  James  II,  King  of  Great  Britain; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  exiled  king  in  1701,  Clement 
transferred  his  kindness  to  the  deceased  prince's  son, 
James  III. 

The  latter,  after  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  being  obliged  first 
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to  quit  France,  and  then  Lorraine,  where  he  had  found  shel- 
ter, proceeded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  171 7.  At  first 
the  pope  advised  him  to  reside  at  Urbino,  and  then,  in  171 9, 
received  him  in  Rome  and  paid  him  royal  honors,  lodging 
him  in  the  Sacchetti  palace,  and  giving  him,  as  is  well 
known,  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  squares,  the  streets,  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Vatican,  the  hospitals,  the  academic  halls,  the  pon- 
tifical chapels,  the  churches,  and  the  basilicas,  all  attest  how 
much  Rome  owes  to  Clement  XL 

"Clement  XI,"  says  Laffiteau,  "united  in  his  own  person 
the  talents  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the  virtues  of  the  great- 
est saints." 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  one  month  and  twenty  days. 
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INNOCENT  XIII— A.D.  1721 

TNNOCENT  XIII  (Michelangelo  Conti),  eldest  child  of 
Charles  Conti,  Duke  of  Poli,  and  Isabella  Muti,  was 
born  at  Rome  on  the  13th  of  May,  1655.  The  Conti  fam- 
ily, which  Sixtus  V  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  four  most 
illustrious  and  most  ancient  in  Italy,  was  originally  Roman. 
It  counted  no  fewer  than  sixteen  pontiffs,  among  whom  were 
Saint  Leo,  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  Innocent  III,  Gregory 
IX,  and  Alexander  IV. 

Michelangelo  Conti  made  his  first  studies  in  the  Roman 
College.  Alexander  VIII  then  named  him  his  chamberlain 
of  honor,  and  sent  him  to  Venice  to  carry  thither  the  stocco 
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and  the  berrettone  to  the  doge  Francis  Morosini,  who  had 
gained  advantages  over  the  Turks. 

Innocent  XII  placed  Conti  in  the  prelacy,  and  named  him 
governor  of  Ascoli,  then  of  Frosinone,  and  finally  of  Viterbo. 
Two  years  later  Conti  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Tarsus, 
and  sent  as  nuncio  into  Catholic  Switzerland.  In  1698  he 
proceeded  in  the  same  quality  to  Lisbon,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  Clement  XI,  in  a  single  promotion,  named 
him  cardinal  on  the  7th  of  June,  1706,  but  without  mention- 
ing the  nunciature  in  Portugal.  It  was  not  desired  at  Rome 
that  it  should  be  supposed  that  he  was  raised  to  the  purple 
as  nuncio  in  Portugal.  That  prerogative  was  not  granted  to 
Portugal  until  the  reign  of  Clement  XII. 

After  the  funeral  of  Clement  XI  the  conclave  commenced 
on  the  31st  of  March.  On  the  9th  of  April  only  forty  electors 
had  assembled.  Subsequently  fifteen  more  arrived.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  time  that  the  Cardinals  da  Cunha  and  Pe- 
reira,  although  they  had  come  from  Lisbon  to  Leghorn  in 
nine  days,  did  not  enter  Rome  until  after  the  election.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  Cardinals  Belluga  and 
Borgia,  Spaniards. 

As  the  constitutions  for  the  election  of  a  pope  prescribed 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  election  legitimate,  all  absent 
cardinals,  even  those  who  were  excommunicated,  should  be 
summoned,  Cardinals  Noailles  and  Alberoni  were  invited  to 
the  conclave.  The  former  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  latter  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
from  his  place  of  confinement. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  elect  Cardinal  Paolucci,  and  in 
the  second  ballot  he  would  have  obtained  the  tiara;  the 
three  scrutators  had  several  times  repeated  his  name,  when 
Cardinal  Althan,  the  imperial  minister,  seeing  that  the  votes 
were  fast  approaching  the  requisite  two  thirds,  greatly  to 
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the  astonishment  of  all  present,  pronounced,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  the  exclusion  of  Cardinal  Paolucci.  He,  al- 
though astounded  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  attack, 
quickly  resumed  the  cool  bearing  to  which  he  was  well  ac- 
customed, having  for  twenty  years  been  secretary  of  state  to 
Clement  XL  He  demanded  liberty  to  be  heard,  and  praised 
the  justice  of  the  emperor,  who,  knowing  Paolucci's  demer- 
its, saved  him  from  a  pontificate  of  which  he  was  unworthy. 
Meantime  the  scrutators  continued  to  read  the  ballots,  and 
only  three  votes  were  wanting  to  give  Paolucci  the  requisite 
two  thirds.  And  very  certainly  Paolucci  would  have  been 
elected  and  adored,  "for  the  exclusions,"  says  Ottieri,  "which 
are  pronounced  against  a  single  subject  who  might  displease 
the  three  courts — those  of  the  empire,  of  France,  and  of 
Spain — are  admitted  not  by  any  compact  or  determination, 
but  by  a  prudent  attention,  so  as  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the 
Church  in  case  that  some  one  of  those  most  powerful  among 
the  princes  should  refuse  to  recognize  a  pope  personally  or 
politically  distasteful." 

Some  authors  maintain  that  the  privilege  of  exclusion  en- 
joyed in  the  conclaves  by  the  three  courts  of  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Madrid  originated  with  the  Council  of  Saint  John  Lat- 
eran,  celebrated  by  Nicholas  II  in  the  year  1059.  But  that 
privilege  granted  to  the  emperors  concerned,  as  Cenni  ob- 
serves in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  only  the  coro- 
nation and  not  the  election  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs.  The 
right,  then,  of  exclusion,  practised  from  about  a  hundred 
years  back,  originated,  as  has  been  said  above,  in  a  kind  of 
precautionary  connivance,  inoffensive  to  the  pontifical  au- 
thority; a  species  of  prudent  dissimulation,  which  deter- 
mines that  the  supreme  pontiffs  shall  not  be  disagreeable  to 
the  great  Catholic  powers,  for  the  pope  is  for  all  of  them  the 
father  and  the  pastor.    There  have  been  more  than  thirty 
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schisms,  all  occasioned  and  fomented  by  the  suspicion  ex- 
isting between  the  pontiffs  and  the  princes.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  sometimes  to  consent  to  this  exclusion ;  for  if  it  be 
despised,  there  will  be  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Church;  and  a  pontiff  elected  in  despite  of  that  exclusion  will 
be  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs. 
The  Jesuit  cardinal  De  Lugo,  a  man  of  rare  doctrine,  and 
celebrated  for  his  attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  resting  upon 
those  arguments  and  many  others,  published,  at  the  time  of 
the  conclave  which,  in  1655,  elected  Alexander  VII,  a  docu- 
ment replete  with  solid  theological  and  judicial  arguments. 
He  demonstrated  to  the  Sacred  College  the  precise  obliga- 
tion, even  in  conscience,  not  to  vote  in  favor  of  cardinals  ex- 
cluded by  Catholic  sovereigns. 

After  giving  every  mark  of  sympathy  to  Paolucci,  the  car- 
dinals resolved  to  choose  as  pontiff  Michelangelo  Conti,  and 
he  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  May,  1721.  Conti  had  given 
his  vote  to  Cardinal  Tanara,  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  as  is 
the  custom.  Conti,  having  accepted  the  pontificate,  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  XIII,  in  memory  of  Innocent  III,  who  was 
of  the  Conti  family. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  he  was  crowned  at  the  Vatican  by  Car- 
dinal Benedict  Pamphili,  first  deacon;  and  on  the  16th  of 
November  he  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

The  Romans  vied  with  each  other  in  magnificence,  on  ac- 
count of  their  joy  at  seeing  the  tiara  upon  the  head  of  one  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  for  the  first  time  since  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  X. 

In  the  first  days  of  his  election  Innocent  XIII  had  loaves 
brought  to  the  palace,  taken  at  random  from  various  bakers, 
in  order  to  examine  them  as  to  both  quality  and  weight, 
so  that  poor  people  should  not  be  cheated  by  dishonest 
dealers. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  Innocent  raised  to  the  purple  his 
brother  Bernard  Mary  Conti,  of  the  dukes  of  Poli  and 
Guadagnolo,  born  on  the  26th  of  March,  1664,  monk  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Benedict,  and  successively  abbot  of  Farfa  and 
Bishop  of  Terracina. 

On  the  1 6th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Innocent  made  his 
second  promotion  of  cardinals. 

One  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Dubois,  born  in  France,  at 
Brives-la-Gaillarde,  in  the  lower  Limousin,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1656,  of  poor  but  worthy  parents,  his  father  be- 
ing an  apothecary.  At  twenty-five  he  had  been  preceptor  to 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  By 
their  favor  he  had  obtained  rich  benefices.  On  the  death  of 
Louis,  Dubois,  by  serving  the  caprices  of  the  regent,  gained 
his  confidence,  and  became  secretary  of  state,  secretary  of 
the  cabinet,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  England  (171 5)  to 
supervise  the  league  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  with 
France.  He  had  negotiated  peace  at  Hanover  and  at  The 
Hague,  when  the  regent  named  him  minister  of  state  in  171 8, 
and  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1720. 

It  is  certain  that  Louis,  apparently  with  a  view  to  concilia- 
tion, intended  to  give  a  bishopric  to  Dubois;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  confessor,  Father  La  Chaise,  prevented 
him.  That  confessor  told  the  king  that  Dubois  was  addicted 
to  debauchery,  to  wine,  and  to  gaming. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  came  the  entreaties  of  the  re- 
gent and  of  almost  all  the  sovereigns,  and  Dubois  was  named 
cardinal.  Innocent  had  made  a  long  resistance;  the  en- 
treaties were  redoubled,  and  the  nomination  may  be  said  to 
have  been  European  rather  than  papal.  The  foreign  minis- 
ters who  had  met  Dubois  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  at 
Hanover  remarked  nothing  in  him  but  his  talents,  his  facility 
for  work,  and  a  sort  of  propensity  of  asking  little  for  France 
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and  conceding  much  to  other  nations,  and  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  so  many  interested  solicitations. 

Innocent  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  letter  to  the  new 
cardinal,  in  which  he  begged  him  to  change  his  conduct. 
Dubois,  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  promised  that  he  would 
do  so,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word. 

Here  we  have  to  insert  a  diplomatic  fact  of  considerable 
importance,  which  produced  useful  results  to  Portugal,  with- 
out being  at  all  mischievous  to  the  Holy  See.  John  V,  estab- 
lished as  king  at  Lisbon,  saw  that  some  sovereigns  still  re- 
garded him  with  either  coldness  or  indifference.  He  begged 
the  pope  to  take  an  interest  in  his  position,  and  he  reminded 
him  that  at  the  election  of  Conti  the  court  of  Lisbon  had 
heartily  contributed  to  his  success  by  its  good  wishes  and 
influence.  The  two  princes  were  acquainted  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  Michelangelo  Conti  had  been  nuncio 
in  Portugal,  and  had  been  treated  with  the  most  respectful 
distinction.  John  now  solicited  a  display  of  gratitude  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated. 

Under  Alexander  VIII  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  other 
sovereigns  had  demanded  that  the  Holy  See,  previous  to 
sending  a  nuncio  to  their  courts,  should  forward  a  list  of  the 
aspirants  to  that  position.  "By  that  means,"  said  the  princes, 
"we  shall  be  forewarned,  and  no  nuncio  will  reside  with  us 
without  our  approbation."  Alexander  refused  to  recognize 
that  pretension;  but  finally  Innocent  XIII  had  granted  the 
favor.  Clement  XI,  having  to  send  such  a  list  to  John  V,  had 
placed  the  name  of  Monsignor  Bichi  at  the  head  of  the  list ; 
but  the  king  would  not  notice  that  intimation,  and  only 
yielded  after  much  entreaty  from  the  pontiff.  Bichi,  there- 
fore, was  as  it  were  forced  upon  that  court.  John  one  day 
ordered  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  demand  that  the  nuncio 
Bichi  should  be  recalled,  and  various  charges  were  made 
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against  him  to  Innocent  XIII,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
secretary  of  state  to  recall  Bichi.  Meantime  the  nuncio, 
warned  by  friends  of  what  the  king  had  done,  brought  such 
influence  to  bear  that  John  actually  retracted  his  most 
calumnious  accusations,  and  strongly  insisted  that  Bichi 
should  not  lose  his  post  at  Lisbon. 

The  order  received  by  the  nuncio  was  strict,  and  he  had 
not  obeyed,  hoping  that  things  would  easily  be  arranged 
between  the  two  courts,  since  the  accusations  no  longer  ex- 
isted.   But  the  pontiff  did  not  see  the  affair  in  that  light. 

Innocent  would  hear  nothing  more  from  the  king;  he  re- 
quired Bichi  to  return  to  Rome,  and  sent  in  his  place  the 
nuncio  Firrao.  The  circumstances  became  critical :  the  king 
would  not  allow  Bichi  to  depart,  and  also  refused  to  receive 
Firrao. 

John  still  imagined  that  the  former  affection  of  the  nuncio 
Conti  would  revive  in  the  heart  of  the  pope,  and  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  retain  his  nuncio  at  Lisbon.  But  as 
often  as  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Andrew  de  Mello, 
spoke  to  Innocent  about  that  continual  hope  of  the  king,  the 
pope  replied  in  these  words :  "Let  the  nuncio  obey  us."  Mello 
then  received  a  formal  command  to  demand  passports  and 
to  notify  the  pope  of  his  recall,  which  greatly  pained  the 
king's  heart.  Mello  had  scarcely  finished  his  half  menace, 
when  Innocent  replied :  "Ambassador,  you  will  do  well,  very 
well,  to  set  out  immediately  in  obedience  to  your  king,  for 
princes  should  always  be  obeyed  by  their  ministers." 

Such  a  reply  circumvented  the  stratagem  of  Mello,  who  on 
no  account  was  to  quit  Rome.  That  ambassador,  however, 
obtained,  on  the  instant,  every  favor  that  he  requested,  ex- 
cept what  concerned  Bichi.  John,  impressed  by  the  pontifi- 
cal constancy,  at  length  announced  his  consent  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  nuncio,  on  condition  that  previous  to  leaving  the 
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cabinet  he  should  receive  the  cardinal's  hat.  The  cabinet  of 
Lisbon,  said  Mello,  dwelt  the  more  emphatically  on  that  re- 
quest, because  it  understood  that  course  would  be  pursued 
towards  future  nuncios,  as  the  cardinal's  hat  had  been 
granted  to  the  three  nuncios  residing  at  Vienna,  Versailles, 
and  Madrid. 

Innocent  well  understood  John's  intention,  and  he  as  pon- 
tiff would  grant  nothing  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  Roman 
court,  and  which  might  displease  the  three  great  courts, 
jealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  He 
refused  to  admit  the  new  project.  In  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusal, Bichi  remained  at  Lisbon  during  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificate,  Firrao  not  being  received. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Clement  XII  that  that  busi- 
ness was  settled.  That  pontiff  consented  not  to  recall  the 
nuncios  from  Portugal  until  after  they  should  be  named  car- 
dinals. 

It  has  not  been  useless  to  relate  these  details,  which  show 
the  origin  of  a  right  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal  still 
persistently  claim.  It  is  now  solemnly  recognized  at  Rome 
and  by  all  the  powers  which  possessed  or  have  since  acquired 
the  same  right. 

In  1722  the  pilgrims  continued  to  go  in  crowds  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  that  subject  Innocent  granted  to  the  guardian  of 
the  holy  tomb,  Father  John  Philip  of  Milan,  the  faculty  of 
conferring  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  provided  there 
were  no  Catholic  bishops  present.  That  right  was  recog- 
nized by  Benedict  XIV,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1742. 

The  Holy  Land  always  contains  a  great  many  indigent 
Christians.  Urban  VIII,  Innocent  X,  Alexander  VIII,  In- 
nocent XII,  and  Clement  XI  had  ordered  the  bishops  to  ex- 
hort the  faithful  twice  a  year,  at  Advent  and  in  Lent,  to  give 
alms  for  the  Holy  Land.    Innocent  renewed  the  decrees  of 

VI 
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his  predecessors,  and  he  imposed  the  same  obligation  upon 
all  the  ordinaries  in  Christendom. 

The  general  chapter  of  the  Observantine  Franciscans  had 
not  met  for  twenty-five  years.  Innocent,  to  manifest  the 
affection  that  he  bore  that  order,  commanded  the  ceremony 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  usual  form,  declaring  his  desire  to 
preside  himself  at  that  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the 
church  of  the  Aracceli,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1723.  Father 
Cozza  was  elected  there  as  minister-general,  obtaining  a 
hundred  and  eighty-three  votes.  On  that  occasion  the  grati- 
tude of  that  order  was  so  great  that  they  decided  by  a  per- 
petual law  that  for  the  future,  in  all  the  convents  of  the  or- 
der, a  Mass  should  be  celebrated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
pope  while  living,  and  a  requiem  Mass  every  year  after  his 
death.  Every  priest  of  that  order  was  also  to  celebrate  three 
Masses  on  account  of  the  pontiff  benefactor.  In  order  that 
the  remembrance  of  that  act  should  not  perish,  the  Father 
solicited  Innocent  to  authorize  it  by  a  bull ;  and  he  published 
one  on  the  3d  of  June  of  the  same  year.  An  inscription  in 
the  church  of  Aracceli  records  the  whole  matter. 

The  war  having  ended  in  1722,  the  pope  gave  the  investi- 
ture of  Sicily  to  Charles  VI,  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  de- 
clared the  sovereign.  It  was  granted  at  this  period  with  the 
same  conditions  imposed  as  previously. 

The  Turks  made  preparations  for  war  and  vengeance. 
Villena,  the  grandmaster  of  Malta,  feared  that  that  island 
would  be  the  object  of  the  Turk,  and  he  called  for  aid,  espe- 
cially in  money.  The  pope  on  the  instant  despatched  a  part 
of  what  he  could  spare,  and  the  cardinals  subscribed  sums 
more  or  less  considerable,  according  to  their  fortunes.  When 
the  Jesuit,  Cardinal  Salerno,  was  asked  what  he  would  do, 
he  replied  that  he  had  nothing,  that  he  possessed  no  income, 
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but  that  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  having  given  him  a  cru- 
cifix ornamented  with  brilliants,  he  would  joyfully  sacrifice 
that.  It  was  sold  for  a  thousand  Spanish  doppie,  and  that 
sum  was  added  to  the  amount  already  received,  which 
reached  to  a  hundred  thousand  Roman  crowns. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Innocent's  life  was  to 
terminate.  He  had  been  to  a  fief  of  his  family  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the  nobility  and  the 
populace  met  him,  testifying  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing  him 
again.  The  crowd  insisted  upon  following  him  even  into  his 
rooms,  where  he  thus  had  to  give  an  audience  of  love  and 
tenderness  to  almost  all  Rome.  The  outer  guards  lowered 
their  arms,  the  Swiss  allowed  the  multitude  to  enter,  com- 
prising the  highest  and  the  lowest,  nobles  and  magistrates, 
sailors  and  street-porters.  The  great  concourse  of  children 
and  old  men  was  especially  remarked. 

But  the  good  pontiff  speedily  fell  ill.  The  hernia,  which 
so  tormented  him,  and  which  he  had  disclosed  to  no  one 
except  his  valet,  burst,  and  febrile  inflammation  ensued. 
Innocent  called  for  the  consolations  of  religion,  made  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1724,  aged 
sixty-nine  years,  after  governing  the  Church  two  years  and 
ten  months.  He  left  four  hats  vacant.  He  was  urged  to  give 
them,  but  he  replied :  "We  are  no  longer  of  this  world." 

Innocent  had  not  time  to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  any 
extraordinary  actions ;  his  sufferings  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  all  that  his  zeal  suggested  for  the  interests  of  religion. 
He  was  interred  at  the  Vatican. 

Innocent  was  above  the  middle  height  and  strongly  built, 
with  light  eyes  and  a  large  nose.  He  was  grave  and  majestic 
in  his  bearing,  believing  that  his  predecessor  had  perhaps 
shown  somewhat  too  much  mildness  and  affability.     He 
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never  allowed  any  one,  except  cardinals  and  ambassadors  ex- 
traordinary, to  be  seated  in  his  presence;  all  others  were 
obliged  to  remain  kneeling  or  standing. 

He  was  not  wanting  in  either  modesty  or  humility,  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  of  a  reserved  bearing,  and  no  one 
better  than  he  could  sustain  the  pontifical  dignity.  In  his 
relations  with  the  Stuart  family  he  showed  great  munifi- 
cence, and  he  assigned  to  the  son  of  James  III  a  pension  of 
eight  thousand  Roman  crowns. 

Innocent  was  greatly  grieved  at  seeing  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  division  which  burst  out  at  Utrecht.  He  was  engaged 
in  an  earnest  investigation  of  the  affair  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  surprised  by  death. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1723,  seven  Dutch  priests,  on  their 
own  authority,  named  an  archbishop  of  Utrecht.  After  the 
death  of  Codde,  in  1710,  there  had  been  no  bishop  in  Hol- 
land. The  vicars  apostolic  that  had  been  sent  thither  found 
themselves  obliged  to  abandon  their  mission.  The  spiritual 
government  of  those  provinces  was  intrusted  by  the  pope  to 
his  nuncios  in  Cologne  and  Brussels.  But  the  partisans  of 
Codde  and  Quesnel  had  never  consented  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nuncios,  and  recognized  only  the  vicars- 
general  named  by  Codde  or  by  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  which 
had  pretended  to  have  the  right  to  govern  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  see.  It  named  patrons,  gave  demissions,  and 
exercised  all  the  other  functions  of  the  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration. The  Roman  court,  on  the  contrary,  judged  that 
the  chapter  of  Utrecht  having  become  extinct  by  the  change 
of  religion  in  Holland,  and  having  for  a  long  time  ceased  to 
exist,  the  priests  who  called  themselves  by  the  title  of  Can- 
ons of  Utrecht,  but  who  did  not  even  reside  in  that  city,  but 
were  attached  to  different  parishes  of  that  country,  could  not 
be  considered  as  forming  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  met- 
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ropolitan  church.  How  could  seven  priests,  followed  by 
scarcely  sixty  more,  represent  the  remainder  of  the  clergy  of 
Holland,  who  were  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Holy  See? 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1723,  when,  after  writing 
to  the  pope  for  mere  form's  sake,  the  chapter  of  Utrecht,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  priests  who  pretended  to  form 
that  chapter,  met  to  the  number  of  seven  and  elected  as  arch- 
bishop Cornelius  Steenoven,  one  of  themselves,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  exercised  the  functions  of  vicar-general.  They 
announced  that  election  to  the  pope,  and  begged  that  he 
would  confirm  it.  They  received  no  reply,  and  the  College 
of  Cardinals — the  Holy  See  being  vacant — on  the  8th  of 
April,  1724,  charged  the  internuncio  of  Brussels  to  recom- 
mend the  neighboring  bishops  not  to  lend  their  hands  to  the 
cause  of  Steenoven,  seeing  that  the  election  of  that  false 
bishop  had  been  made  without  lawful  authority.  Subse- 
quently Benedict  XIII  cancelled  that  election,  and  Steen- 
oven died  on  the  3d  of  April,  1725. 

The  good  Catholics  of  Holland  applauded  the  resistance 
of  the  Roman  court. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Innocent  was  to  prescribe  the  more 
exact  observance  of  several  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Count  d'Albon  says,  in  his  Memoirs  upon  Italy :  "Innocent 
knew  how  to  immortalize  his  short  reign.  Great  virtues  and 
the  science  of  government  made  Innocent  XIII  an  eminent 
prince." 

Beloved  by  all  the  great,  they  testified  the  most  vivid  grief 
at  his  death.    The  populace  expressed  their  grief  by  tears. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  two  months  and  twenty-seven 
days. 
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BENEDICT  XIII— A.D.  1724 

BENEDICT  XIII  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Orsini 
family,  which  counted  among  its  members  eighteen 
saints,  five  pontiffs,  and  forty  cardinals.  His  original 
name  was  Vincenzo  Maria  Orsini.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ferdinand  X  Orsini,  Duke  of  Gravina,  and  Jane  Frangipani 
de  la  Tolfa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Grumo. 

Vincenzo  Maria  was  born  on  the  2d  of  February,  1649,  at 
Gravina,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  territory  of 
Bari.  He  renounced  the  rights  of  primogeniture  that  be- 
longed to  him,  refused  a  noble  establishment  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  his  parents,  and  set  out  for  Venice,  where  he 
entered  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic.  Then,  abandoning  to 
his  brother  all  his  rights,  he  made  his  profession  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1668.  Brother  Vincenzo  Maria  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  councils,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  annals,  principally  the  works  of  Baronius, 
which  he  read  from  beginning  to  end  twenty-four  times. 

Clement  X  created  Vincenzo  Maria  a  cardinal  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1672,  while  he  was  still  studying  in  the  convent  of 
Bologna,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and  even 
then  he  had  already  three  times  refused  the  purple.  Nor  did 
he  finally  accept  it  till  the  pope  and  Roccaberti,  the  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  gave  him  the  formal  order  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  pope  in  virtue  of  his  vow  of  obedience. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1675,  the  new  cardinal  was  named 
Archbishop  of  Manfredonia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Benevento. 
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On  the  20th  of  March,  1724,  the  sacred  electors  to  the 
number  of  thirty-one  entered  into  conclave.  Two  months 
were  spent  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 

The  national  cardinals  put  forward  Cardinal  Piazza,  while 
others  supported  Cardinal  Gazzadini.  Finally,  on  the  29th 
of  March,  a  day  when  fifty-three  cardinals  were  present, 
fifty-two  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  Cardinal  Orsini — his 
own  vote,  which  he  gave  to  Cardinal  Paolucci,  being  the  only 
one  against  him. 

For  more  than  one  whole  day  Orsini  resisted,  although  the 
Jesuit,  Cardinal  Tolomei,  endeavored  to  prove  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  accept.  Tolomei  feared  that  a  schism  would  be 
the  consequence  of  any  further  delay  in  the  election.  Orsini 
still  refused.  Even  as  cardinal  he  had  continued  to  recognize 
as  his  superior  the  Dominican  general  of  his  order,  and  now 
the  general  was  called  into  the  conclave,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  order  Orsini,  in  virtue  of  the  rules  of  obedience, 
as  had  been  done  to  cause  him  to  accept  the  purple,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  wishes  of  the  fifty-two  cardinals  who  had  elected 
him. 

Orsini,  at  the  first  words  of  his  general,  bowed  his  head  to 
the  divine  will,  begged  the  cardinal  penitentiary  to  absolve 
him  from  the  promise  he  had  secretly  made  to  God  not  to 
accept  of  any  dignity,  and  received  the  tiara,  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII,  in  memory  of  Benedict  XI,  a  pontiff  of 
most  holy  life,  and  who  had  also  belonged  to  the  order  of 
Saint  Dominic. 

From  the  conclave  Benedict,  placed  on  the  sedia  gesta- 
toria,  was  carried  to  the  Vatican  Basilica.  There,  in  spite  of 
etiquette,  he  alighted  and  kissed  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
Then  he  went  on  foot  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
In  vain  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  represented  to  the 
pope  that  he  was  departing  from  the  established  custom. 
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Benedict  replied :  "We  are  not  worthy  to  sweep  this  sacred 
temple."  Then  it  seemed  to  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
that  the  Ecce  sacerdos  magnus  should  not  be  sung,  for  they 
shudderingly  said,  Why  sing  "Behold  the  high  priest,"  when 
none  will  see  him? 

When  the  pope  was  conducted  to  the  Vatican,  he  at  first 
refused  to  pass  the  night  in  the  bed  appropriated  to  the  pon- 
tiff, but  at  last  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  thus  passed  the 
first  night.  On  the  second  night  he  had  his  convent  bed 
brought  to  him,  with  its  woollen  sheets  and  coarse  cover- 
ings. During  three  days  he  refused  to  give  audiences,  spend- 
ing his  whole  time  in  prayer. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Benedict  was  crowned,  and  on  the  24th 
of  September  he  took  possession  of  Saint  John  Lateran. 

When  he  first  went  out,  on  the  nth  of  June,  the  pope  vis- 
ited the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  he  administered 
the  Viaticum  to  a  dying  man. 

On  the  26th  of  June  he  had  published  a  universal  jubilee, 
in  order  to  ask  the  favor  of  God  for  the  new  reign. 

On  the  feast  of  Saint  Dominic  he  visited  the  Minerva,  the 
convent  of  his  order,  and  dined  with  the  brethren  in  their 
refectory.  On  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi's  day  he  was  present  in 
the  church  of  Aracceli,  and  dined  with  the  religious,  but  wore 
the  Dominican  habit.  Often  during  his  promenades,  when 
he  left  Rome,  and  he  was  asked  for  the  benediction  on  a  pa- 
tient who  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage and  hastened  to  the  sufferer,  an  act  which  excited  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  whose  applause  he  received  with  the 
most  profound  humility. 

On  Saint  Peter's  eve,  Constable  Colonna,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary from  the  court  of  Naples,  could  not  present  to 
the  pope,  who  was  ill,  the  tribute  of  the  palfrey  for  the  fief  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.    That  ceremony,  therefore,  was  deferred 
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till  the  8th  of  September,  when  it  took  place  in  the  church 
del  Popolo. 

At  that  moment  the  pope  thought  fit  to  grant  to  the  four 
principal  patriarchs,  those  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  the  mozzetta  over  the 
violet  mantelletta ;  whence  it  results  that  in  Advent  and  Lent 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  vestment  of  the  patriarchs 
and  that  of  the  cardinals,  who  at  that  season  do  not  wear  the 
purple. 

The  freedom  from  the  tax  on  wine  as  to  all  who  had  twelve 
children  had  been  suppressed;  Benedict  re-established  it. 

It  is  known  that  differences  still  existed  in  relation  to  the 
usurpation  of  Comacchio,  occupied  by  the  emperor.  That 
prince  restored  it  on  the  20th  of  February,  1725. 

The  same  year  Benedict,  with  exemplary  piety,  celebrated 
the  sixteenth  ordinary  jubilee  of  the  holy  year,  which  he  had 
announced  on  the  26th  of  June  of  the  preceding  year. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  penalties  pronounced  by 
Innocent  X  against  those  who  took  snuff  in  the  choir  and 
Church  of  Saint  Peter.  Benedict  removed  that  prohibition, 
which  is  only  explicable  by  the  abuses  caused  by  handing 
around  snuff-boxes — the  recommendations  of  those  who 
offer,  and  the  often  exaggerated  compliments  of  those  who 
accept.  It  sufficed  to  renew  the  prohibition  to  speak,  and 
thus  equally  prohibited  those  conversations  which  have  al- 
ways been  justly  forbidden  in  sacred  places. 

The  cares  demanded  by  ecclesiastical  discipline  frequently 
absorbed  all  this  pontiff's  hours.  He  celebrated  a  provincial 
council  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Italian  bishops.  It  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  terminated  on  the  29th  of  May. 

In  the  council  there  were  thirty  cardinals,  six  archbishops, 
thirty-eight  bishops,  three  regular  abbots,  and  thirty-five 
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proxies  of  absent  bishops.  It  declared  that  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus  was  a  rule  of  faith,  and  condemned  all  writings  that  were 
published  against  that  bull. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  by  order  of  Benedict,  five  Roman 
knights,  deputed  by  the  conservators  and  the  senator  of 
Rome,  Mario  Frangipani,  crowned  with  laurel  Bernardine 
Perfetti,  knight  of  Saint  Stephen,  a  Siennese,  who  among  the 
Arcadians  had  the  name  of  Alaurus  of  the  Eurotas.  The 
Holy  Father  received  the  Laureate  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness,  sent  him  presents,  and  gave  him  the  right 
to  Roman  citizenship.  Rome  had  not  witnessed  that  cere- 
mony since  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  and  did  not  see  it 
again  till  the  poetess  Corilla  was  crowned  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1776. 

On  Corpus  Christi  Benedict  departed  from  the  custom  of 
carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  kneeling  on  a  platform 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  grooms;  he  carried  it  on 
foot  the  whole  length  of  Saint  Peter's  Square,  in  the  route 
usually  taken  by  the  procession. 

By  a  single  bull,  but  with  various  solemnities,  Benedict 
canonized  ten  beatified  servants  of  God,  including  Saint 
James  della  Marca,  a  Franciscan;  Saint  Agnes  of  Montepul- 
ciano;  Pellegrino  Laziosi,  a  Servite;  John  of  the  Cross,  a 
Carmelite,  founder  and  companion  of  Saint  Teresa  in  the 
reform  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites;  Saint  Aloysius  Gon- 
zaga  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  Saint  Stanislas  Kostzka,  novice 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after 
ten  months'  novitiate;  and  Saint  John  Nepomucene,  con- 
fessor of  Queen  Jane  of  Bohemia,  martyred  for  refusing  to 
reveal  her  confession,  one  of  the  most  courageous  priests  of 
whom  Catholicism  can  boast. 

Benedict  also  canonized,  but  by  equipollent  canonization, 
Saint  Gregory  VII,  the  Roman  pontiff.    From  time  imme- 
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morial  that  pope  had  received  the  cultus  rendered  to  canon- 
ized saints. 

Anastasius  IV,  when  adorning  the  oratory  of  Saint  Nich- 
olas, bishop,  caused  Gregory  VII  to  be  painted  there  with 
the  title  of  saint.  The  name  of  that  pontiff  was  placed  by 
Gregory  XIII  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  of  1584,  and  pre- 
served in  that  which  was  printed  under  Sixtus  V. 

Pope  Paul  V,  considering  that  the  body  of  that  saint,  five 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  had  been  found  almost  entire, 
and  still  dressed  in  the  pontifical  habit,  as  related  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  granted  his  office  to  the  church  and  the  clergy  of 
Salerno,  and  afterwards  to  the  chapter  of  Sienna.  Finally, 
Benedict  XIII,  by  a  decree  of  the  25th  of  September,  1756, 
ordered  as  of  precept  (in  which  consists  the  equipollent  can- 
onization) that  throughout  the  Church  the  office  and  the 
Mass  of  Saint  Gregory  VII  should  be  celebrated  on  the  25th 
of  May,  as  a  double. 

The  second  saint  canonized  by  the  equipollent  canoniza- 
tion was  Saint  Wenceslas,  martyr. 

Some  African  bishops,  during  the  persecution  by  the  Van- 
dals, towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  having  removed 
the  body  of  Saint  Augustine  from  Hippo,  where  he  was 
buried,  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  those  prelates  had 
taken  shelter,  Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards,  when  the 
Saracens  invaded  Sardinia,  redeemed  the  body  of  the  holy 
doctor,  and  conducting  it  in  solemn  pomp  to  Pavia,  en- 
shrined it  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Ccelo  Aureo.  The 
sacred  body  was  found  on  the  1st  of  October,  1695,  after  all 
trace  of  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  lost.  The  regular  canons 
of  Saint  Augustine  published  an  authentic  account  of  that 
discovery. 

A  controversy  then  arose  between  the  Augustine  hermits 
and  the  regular  canons,  as  to  whether  the  discovered  body 
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was  really  that  of  the  holy  doctor,  the  former  denying  and 
the  latter  affirming  it. 

Benedict  directed  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  Monsignor  Pertu- 
sati,  to  make  a  strict  examination.  The  prelate  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  the  body  was  certainly  that  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine, and  Benedict,  by  a  bull  of  the  22d  of  September,  1728, 
approved  the  bishop's  opinion,  and  ordered  perpetual  silence 
as  to  that  controversy. 

From  1226  the  Carmelites  alone  had  performed  the  office 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1728, 
Benedict  by  a  decree  extended  the  office  to  the  whole  Pon- 
tifical States,  and  subsequently  to  all  the  Church. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1726,  Benedict  created  as  car- 
dinal Andrew  Hercules  de  Fleury,  born  at  Lodeve,  in 
Languedoc,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1653;  successively  canon  of 
Montpellier  and  chaplain  to  the  king;  named  in  1699,  by 
Louis  XIV,  Bishop  of  Frejus;  then  preceptor  of  Louis  XV, 
president  of  the  Posts,  and  subsequently,  after  the  regency, 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom  during  fourteen  years;  who 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  with  the  reputation  of  an  exem- 
plary ecclesiastic,  a  zealous  pastor,  and  a  statesman  cele- 
brated for  his  uprightness  and  disinterested  conduct.  No 
minister  ever  cost  France  less.  He  died  poor.  After  paying 
the  expense  of  his  funeral  there  was  scarcely  enough  to  pay 
the  small  legacies  he  had  imagined  himself  entitled  to  make. 
It  was  to  this  cardinal,  who  has  not  been  sufficiently  praised, 
that  France  owed  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine. 

In  the  following  promotion  the  pope  named  as  cardinal 
Father  Lorenzo  Cozza,  a  Minor  Observantine,  who  for  six 
years  had  been  guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  was  a 
religious  of  rare  merit,  piety,  and  courage. 

Benedict  XIII  raised  to  five  thousand  three  hundred 
crowns  the  ordinary  allowance  of  the  cardinals  who  had  no 
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private  fortune.  This  nepotism  of  a  novel  description,  in 
favor  of  the  Sacred  College,  was  an  act  of  munificence,  jus- 
tice, and  apostolic  liberality.  The  cardinals  could  increase 
their  almsgiving,  and  would  not  be  found  so  cruelly  destitute 
when  circumstances  should  arise  to  demand  those  sacrifices 
to  religion  which  they  were  always  the  first  to  offer. 

It  was  at  this  precise  period  that  Benedict  XIII  created  as 
cardinal  Prosper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIV. 

Having  resolved  to  visit  Terracina,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
Pontine  marshes,  Benedict  embarked  on  one  of  the  pontifical 
galleys.  Two  Barbary  corsairs  becoming  aware  of  that  im- 
prudent voyage,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  made  with  so 
little  precaution,  landed  their  crews  at  San  Felicita;  but  they 
were  too  late  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  pope.  What 
mischief  would  have  accrued  to  the  Holy  See  had  the  pontiff 
been  seized  and  carried  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or  Algiers ! 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  seeing  again  the  cathedral  of  Bene- 
vento  that  Benedict  XIII  had  quitted  Rome. 

Neapolitan  troops  received  the  pope  at  Gaeta  with  mili- 
tary pomp.  He  lodged  with  his  Dominican  brethren  at 
Capua.  On  the  31st  of  March,  i727,hesetoutforBenevento, 
but  stopped  to  pass  the  night  at  Cervinara,  in  that  diocese.  In 
the  morning  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  in  consequence  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  When  the  roads  were  clear,  Benedict 
delivered  a  discourse  to  his  chapter  in  the  cathedral,  taking 
for  his  text  these  words  of  the  Gospel:  "My  sheep  hear  my 
voice."  At  Benevento,  Benedict  gave  audience  to  all,  conse- 
crated churches,  and  assisted  in  choir.  Subsequently  he  cel- 
ebrated the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  heard  children's 
lessons,  administered  the  sacraments,  preached,  waited  upon 
the  hospital  table  every  day,  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and 
performed  other  acts  of  piety. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  May  Benedict  left  Benevento  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  On  reaching  Epitaffio,  which  is  on  the  frontier  of 
the  State,  he  found  the  cardinal  viceroy  waiting  for  him, 
who  paid  him  homage,  as  he  had  done  in  every  part  of 
the  territory  dependent  on  Naples.  Benedict  on  reaching  the 
extreme  frontier  alighted  from  his  carriage,  kissed  the 
ground,  weeping  as  he  did  so,  and  went  to  pass  the  night  at 
Montesarchio.  At  Capua  he  again  saw  some  of  his  Domin- 
ican brethren.  At  Teano  he  was  received  by  the  Francis- 
cans; at  Monte  Cassino,  by  the  worthy  successors  of  Saint 
Benedict. 

On  the  19th,  Benedict,  assisted  by  the  cardinal  viceroy,  seven 
archbishops,  seven  bishops,  and  seven  Benedictine  abbots, 
solemnly  consecrated  that  august  temple  which  was  founded 
by  Saint  Benedict  in  529;  consecrated  in  748  by  Pope  Saint 
Zachary,  after  the  Lombard  pillage;  consecrated  anew  in 
1 06 1  by  Alexander  II,  after  it  had  been  fired  by  the  Saracens; 
and,  finally,  rebuilt  after  being  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Benedict  XIII,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  this  third  consecration,  sent  on  the  27  th  of  August  to 
the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  Sebastian  Gadaleta,  a  brief  in 
which  His  Holiness  confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
order  and  granted  some  additional  favors. 

On  arriving  at  Veletri,  the  pope  passed  the  night  in  the 
palace  of  Prince  Lancellotti,  whose  marquisate  of  Castelgin- 
netto  he  had  changed  to  a  principality. 

By  the  constitution  Loca  Sancta  the  Holy  Father  con- 
firmed all  the  indulgences  granted  to  those  who  visited  the 
holy  places  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  the 
zealous  guardians  of  those  places.  Those  indulgences  are 
recorded  in  sixty-three  bulls,  emanating  from  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  pontificate,  which  he  enumerated,  commencing 
with  the  reign  of  Gregory  IX,  in  1230. 
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There  still  existed  in  the  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  (Cer- 
emonial of  Bishops)  many  incorrect  and  scarcely  intelligible 
passages  in  the  editions  issued  by  order  of  Clement  VIII 
and  Innocent  X.  The  Holy  Father,  who  had  been  a  bishop 
for  fifty  years  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  customs, 
ordered  all  these  passages  to  be  made  conformable  to  the 
ancient  originals  and  explained  in  an  absolutely  correct  man- 
ner, and  required  bishops  in  future  to  use  only  the  cere- 
monial thus  corrected. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  general  of  the  Minor  Observan- 
tines,  the  pope,  by  a  bull  of  the  ist  of  April,  instituted  in  the 
convent  of  Aracceli  the  confraternity  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  same  indulgences  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  a  society  of  the  same  name  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Laurence  in  Damaso,  but  which  had  been  suppressed;  and 
he  gave  the  Franciscans  power  to  bless  the  beads  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  to  which  he  applied  many  indulgences. 

After  the  death  of  Clement  XI,  who  had  endeavored,  by 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  to  extinguish  Jansenism,  Innocent  XIII 
had  manifested  the  same  sentiments — although,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  he  had  promised  not  to  take 
any  new  step  in  regard  to  the  churches  of  France  until  King 
Louis  XV  was  of  age.  To  this  agreement  a  condition  was 
attached,  namely,  that  the  Jansenists  should  give  the  pope 
no  reason  to  repent  of  having  consented  to  it. 

While  Innocent  adhered  to  this  agreement,  Monsignor 
Maff ei,  nuncio  in  France,  informed  the  Holy  Father  that  the 
refractory  bishops  had  published,  in  their  dioceses,  pastorals 
imbued  with  their  old  errors.  Innocent  wrote  a  brief  to  the 
king,  and  another  to  the  regent,  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1722.  In  them  he  explained  the  reasons  by  which  they  might 
be  induced  to  silence  bishops  who  dared  to  brave  the  orders 
of  their  sovereign.    Innocent  was  a  pontiff  who  spoke  little, 
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but  who  well  knew  how  to  both  think  and  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose. He  obtained  the  interference  of  the  regent,  and  the 
bishops  were  silenced. 

Benedict  XIII,  on  succeeding  to  the  pontificate,  availed 
himself  of  an  intimacy  formed  with  Cardinal  de  Noailles  dur- 
ing the  conclave  in  which  Innocent  XII  was  elected,  and 
since  maintained,  to  induce  that  cardinal  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  eighty  years  of  age;  he  reflected 
with  some  alarm  on  the  consequences  of  supporting  the  op- 
position of  the  four  refractory  bishops  and  other  Jansenists. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  dated  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1724,  in  which  he  promised  to  submit  to  the  bull. 
He  condemned  Quesnel's  Book  of  Moral  Reflections,  which 
he  had  formerly  approved,  as  well  as  the  hundred  and  one 
propositions  drawn  from  it,  condemning  them  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  were  condemned  by  the  bull.  At  the 
same  time  he  revoked  his  pastoral  of  1.7 19,  as  well  as  every- 
thing published  in  his  name  against  the  bull. 

The  cardinal,  not  content  with  this,  courageously  con- 
firmed by  a  pastoral  his  letter  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  pope 
greatly  commended  the  cardinal  for  his  resolution,  granted 
him  the  jubilee  which  he  solicited  for  Paris,  only  excluding 
from  the  jubilee  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus. 

This  conduct  of  the  cardinal  produced  a  great  effect  at 
Rome.  The  bishops  did  not  follow  the  cardinal  in  his  obedi- 
ence, as  they  had  done  in  his  opposition ;  the  Bishop  of  Senez, 
especially,  grew  more  and  more  obstinate  and  audacious. 

De  Tencin,  Archbishop  of  Embrun,  and  therefore  metro- 
politan of  Senez,  proposed  the  assembling  of  a  council  to 
compel  the  bishop  to  appear  before  it,  for  either  condemna- 
tion or  absolution. 
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Benedict,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith,  approved  the 
archbishop's  proposal. 

The  king  also  lent  his  authority,  promising  to  enforce 
whatever  the  assembled  bishops  should  order,  after  it  should 
be  approved  by  the  pope.  The  council  was  opened  with  six- 
teen bishops  present.  In  the  first  session,  the  Bishop  of 
Senez,  Monsignor  Soanen,  an  Oratorian,  was  summoned  and 
compelled  to  appear.  Accusations  were  produced  against 
him.  They  consisted  in  proving  that  he  was  a  zealous  Jan- 
senist;  that  he  had  written  against  the  bull  both  before  and 
after  his  appeal  to  a  future  general  council;  and,  finally,  that 
he  had  approved  the  condemned  doctrines  of  Quesnel. 

The  bishop  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  defence,  and 
denied  the  competency  of  the  bishops  to  try  him,  appealing 
to  a  future  council. 

The  bishops,  however,  suspended  the  bishop  from  his  epis- 
copal functions,  and  were  of  opinion  that,  in  addition,  he 
should  be  exiled  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dieu,  in  Auvergne. 

This  sentence,  with  all  the  other  decisions  of  the  council, 
was  approved  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  King  of  France 
ordered  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out.  Thus  ended  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jansenist  appellants. 

Clement  XI  had  suppressed  a  tribunal  called  the  Mon- 
archy or  Tribunal  of  Sicily;  but  his  act  led  to  troubles.  Ben- 
edict XIII  renewed  a  bull  issued  August  30,  1726.  It  con- 
tained, in  thirty-five  articles,  rules  for  deciding  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  that  kingdom,  reserving  the  most  important  cases 
to  the  Holy  See. 

At  this  period  there  was  an  unforeseen  opportunity  for 
studying  the  disposition  of  Benedict  XIII,  upon  which  his 
successor  Benedict  XIV  often  modelled  his  own. 

When  Pampeluna  was  invaded  by  a  contagious  disease, 
the  people  assembled  on  the  public  square  and  made  a  vow 

VI 
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that,  if  God  would  stay  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  no  come- 
dies whatever  should  be  allowed  to  be  performed  in  Pampe- 
luna.  The  fury  of  the  plague  suddenly  abated.  The  cor- 
regidor,  or  police  magistrate,  kept  his  word,  and  no  more 
comedies  were  allowed.  But  some  inhabitants  complained 
of  the  deprivation  of  their  accustomed  amusement,  and  de- 
manded to  be  absolved  from  their  vow.  The  question  was 
referred  to  Rome.  There  it  was  decided  that  the  theatre  of 
the  city  being,  for  a  long  time  past,  one  of  the  properties  of 
the  hospital  for  illegitimate  children,  it  was  wrong  to  dimin- 
ish their  means  of  support,  and  that  means  must  be  found  to 
restore  their  property.  But  it  was  replied,  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  theatrical  performances,  that  the  vow  was 
good  and  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  because  all  comedies  were 
improper. 

Benedict  decided  that  the  Catholic  king  would  never  be 
inclined  to  allow  improper  comedies  to  be  performed  in  his 
dominions,  and  absolved  the  inhabitants  from  their  vow,  on 
condition  of  their  giving  an  alms  to  the  poor  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Diet  of  Grodno,  in  Poland,  had  established  five  laws, 
as  injurious  to  ecclesiastical  liberty  as  to  the  apostolic  nunci- 
ature, at  that  time  held  by  Monsignor  Vincent  Santini.  The 
complaints  made  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the  king  and  to  the 
primates  of  the  kingdom  proving  useless,  His  Holiness  de- 
clared those  laws  null  and  void,  and  pronounced  censures 
against  all  who  had  taken  part  in  forming  them. 

The  pontiffs  being  by  their  immense  occupations  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  all  confidential  causes,  Pius  IV  had 
instituted  an  auditor-general  delle  confidenze.  Saint  Pius  V 
confirmed,  and  Sixtus  V  extended  his  jurisdiction.  Subse- 
quently it  was  decided  that  this  auditor  should  renounce  his 
office.  Then  Benedict,  by  a  bull  of  the  5th  of  November, 
1729,  united  it,  with  the  same  faculties  and  the  same  emolu- 
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ments,  to  the  post  of  auditor-general  of  the  chamber, 
because  the  causes  submitted  to  that  prelate  had  much  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  confidences. 

Innocent  XI  had  ordered,  in  1682,  a  great  reform  in  the 
tribunals;  but  disputes  and  altercations  were  the  result,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  right  of  judgment  attributed  to  the  major- 
domo  of  the  palace  in  cases  concerning  offences  committed 
in  the  pontifical  palace.  By  clear  and  precise  decrees  Bene- 
dict put  an  end  to  all  controversy  upon  that  subject. 

John  V,  King  of  Portugal,  still  insisted  that  the  nuncio 
Bichi  should  be  named  cardinal  before  leaving  Lisbon. 
Benedict  loved  peace,  and  was  about  to  yield,  but  resolved 
to  submit  the  difference  to  the  judgment  of  a  congregation. 
That  body  decided  that  the  wish  of  the  prince  ought  not  to 
be  acceded  to ;  and  they  gave  as  their  reason  that  were  such 
a  precedent  established,  the  pope  would  thenceforth  be  un- 
able to  recall  any  of  his  ministers  without  consulting  a  will 
which  might  be  altogether  hostile  to  his  own. 

On  learning  this  decision,  John  V  yielded  to  unseemly 
anger,  and  ordered  Cardinal  Pereira,  a  Portuguese,  to  quit 
Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  recalled  his  ambassador  Mello, 
the  prelates  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown. 
Then  he  commanded  Monsignor  Firrao,  whom  he  had  never 
recognized  as  nuncio,  to  quit  Lisbon.  At  the  same  time  he 
enjoined  the  former  nuncio,  Bichi,  not  to  quit  that  city,  al- 
though he  was  recalled  by  Rome  and  threatened  with  cen- 
sures if  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  His  Holiness.  All  this  did 
not  suffice  to  satisfy  that  petulant  prince.  No  Portuguese 
was  allowed  to  ask  anything  from  Rome,  to  send  any  money 
thither  for  dispensation,  or  even  to  continue  any  commercial 
intercourse.  This  prince  insensibly  fell  into  that  situation 
which  necessarily  brings  about  a  schism,  but  the  nation  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  of  the  king. 

Benedict,  always  reasonable  and  conciliating,  applied  to 
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Philip  V  to  aid  him  in  restoring  harmony.  Philip  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Portu- 
gal, who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name 
of  Joseph  I.  But  the  discord  still  existed,  and  it  was  re- 
served for  Clement  XII  to  terminate  the  difference. 

Meantime  Benedict  had  received  so  much  pleasure  from 
once  more  seeing  his  church  at  Benevento  that,  in  1729,  he 
resolved  to  go  there  again.  On  his  return,  notwithstanding 
his  narrow  escape  on  the  former  occasion,  he  again  had  the 
courage  to  make  a  part  of  the  journey  by  sea;  but  this  time 
he  embarked  on  board  a  pontifical  war-galley,  which  was 
capable  of  making  some  resistance,  and  would  not  have  de- 
clined a  combat. 

To  prevent  abuses,  the  Holy  Father  established  at  Cor- 
neto  a  prison,  called  the  Ergastolo,  for  priests  deserving 
punishment ;  they  were  to  suffer  none  more  severe  than  that 
imprisonment. 

"King  James  III"  of  England  continued  to  reside  in  Rome. 
Benedict  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch.  He  presented  him  with  all  the  furniture  of  Inno- 
cent XIII,  of  which  the  chamber  had  the  right  of  disposal. 

Benedict,  never  losing  his  warm  affection  for  his  brethren 
of  Saint  Dominic,  went  to  dine  in  their  common  refectory  at 
the  Minerva ;  allowing  no  distinction,  except  that  a  seat  was 
left  vacant  between  him  and  the  general,  whom  he  permitted 
to  kiss  his  hand ;  but  immediately  after  the  good  pope  kissed 
that  of  the  general,  to  show  that  he  still  recognized  him  as 
his  superior. 

He  tenderly  loved  his  nephew,  Don  Philip,  Duke  of  Gra- 
vina;  but  neither  that  noble  nor  his  brother,  Father  Mon- 
dillo,  priest  of  the  Oratory  at  Naples,  was  either  admitted  to 
the  pontifical  palace,  or  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  business 
of  the  government. 
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Novaes  thinks  that  Benedict  should  have  raised  the  Duke 
of  Gravina  to  a  higher  dignity,  instead  of  intrusting  the  af- 
fairs of  state  to  men  brought  from  Benevento,  who,  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  chiefly  thought  of  their  personal 
interests,  and  neglected  their  duty  to  their  prince.  That 
pontiff,  Novaes  again  remarks,  who  was  wanting  neither  in 
kindliness  nor  in  rectitude,  had  not  the  necessary  sagacity  to 
select  incorruptible  ministers. 

Benedict  was  now  more  than  eighty-one  years  old.  He 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  catarrh,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1730,  after  governing  the  Church  five 
years,  eight  months,  and  twenty-three  days. 

This  pope  was  of  middling  size ;  his  countenance  was  mild, 
his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  forehead  broad.  At  the  autopsy  it 
was  discovered  that  his  heart  was  remarkably  large.  His 
funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  at  the  Vatican,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  the  Minerva. 

Benedict  XIV  said  of  Benedict  XIII:  "We  respectfully 
love  that  pontiff  who  backed  his  carriage  rather  than  dispute 
the  passage  with  a  cartman."  On  that  occasion  Benedict 
exclaimed  to  his  coachman :  "Non  ci  far  impicci" — "Do  not 
involve  us  in  a  quarrel." 

One  day  seeing  a  peasant  complain  bitterly  of  a  tax  which 
he  was  paying,  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  tax,  and 
seeing  that  it  really  was  unjust,  he  suppressed  it,  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  the  peasant  was  right  and  had  good  rea- 
son for  complaint. 

The  Dominicans  erected  a  fine  tomb,  by  Marchioni,  to 
Benedict  XIII,  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Dominic  at  the  Mi- 
nerva. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  eight  months  and  twenty-one 
days. 
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CLEMENT  XII— A.D.  1730 

WC  are  now  to  examine  the  reign  of  Clement  XII, 
an  illustrious  countryman  of  the  noble  family  of 
Medici. 

Clement  XII  (Lorenzo  Corsini),  of  a  most  illustrious 
family  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence,  April  7,  1652. 

His  father  was  Bartolomeo  Corsini,  Marquis  of  Casigli- 
ano;  his  mother,  Isabella  Strozzi,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Bagnuolo. 

The  Corsini  family  originated  at  Florence.  It  descended 
from  Corsino,  whose  son  was  lord  of  Castelluccio  and  Poggi- 
bonsi,  about  11 50.  Thomas,  Philip,  John,  Peter,  Gerard, 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  gonfaloniers,  supreme  magistrates  of 
the  republic.  Thomas  was  also  ambassador  to  Sienna,  Bo- 
logna, Milan,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor  Wences- 
las  and  the  King  of  Hungary.  Philip,  his  son,  was  employed 
in  the  same  embassies  and  repeatedly  sent  to  France.  Peter 
Corsini,  Bishop  of  Florence,  and  subsequently  cardinal,  had 
been  accredited  by  Urban  V  as  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV,  from  whom  he  obtained,  in  1371,  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  in  consideration  of  his  services 
in  restoring  peace. 

Among  other  glories  of  the  family  is  that  of  having  given 
to  earth  and  to  heaven  Saint  Andrew  Corsini,  a  Carmelite, 
who  died  in  1374  and  was  canonized  in  1629  by  Urban  VIII. 
Neri  Corsini,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Andrew  in  the  see 
of  Fiesole,  also  by  his  virtues  obtained  the  title  of  Blessed. 

Bartolomeo  Corsini,  Marquis  of  Casigliano  in  Umbria, 
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of  Lajatico  and  Orciatico,  and  of  other  places  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Marquis  Malaspina,  was 
son  of  Philip  Corsini  and  Lucretia  Rinuccini,  and  conse- 
quently great-nephew  of  Clement  XL  He  became  great 
equerry  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  King  of  Naples; 
viceroy  of  Sicily  in  1737;  prince  assistant  to  the  throne; 
Duke  of  Saint  Columba  in  1738,  and  grandee  of  Spain  in 

1739. 
Lorenzo  made  his  first  studies  in  the  Roman  College, 

where  he  was  placed  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  the  fourth 
pupil  of  that  college  who  became  pontiff.  Having  received 
the  doctor's  cap  at  Pisa,  he  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Neri  Cor- 
sini. Being  recalled  by  his  father,  he  made  a  brief  stay  at 
Florence.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  years  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  abandoned  his  rights  of  primogeniture  and 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 

Under  Innocent  XI,  Lorenzo  entered  the  prelacy  and 
commenced  forming  a  library.  In  169 1  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  and  was  then  named  for  the  nunciature  at 
Vienna,  to  which  residence,  however,  he  did  not  proceed. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1706,  he  was  created  cardinal,  but,  as 
he  filled  the  post  of  treasurer-general,  he  could  only  hold  the 
title  of  pro-treasurer. 

After  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1730,  twenty-six  cardinals  who  were  in  Rome  entered  into 
conclave.  On  the  day  of  the  election  the  number  of  cardi- 
nals present  had  increased  to  fifty-three. 

During  five  months  the  sacred  electors  discussed  the  mer- 
its of  their  colleagues  Ruff  o,  Imperiali,  Zondadari,  Banchieri, 
Davia,  and  Corradini;  each  of  whom  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter. 

Cardinal  Imperiali,  who  on  one  day  needed  only  one  vote 
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to  become  pontiff  (a  cardinal  cannot  vote  for  himself),  was 
excluded  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Cardinal  Ruffo  was  then  supported  with  much  firmness, 
but  the  votes  were  less  favorable  when  it  became  known  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  the  late  minister  of  Bene- 
dict XIII. 

Cardinal  Davia,  on  the  ioth  of  June,  obtained  twenty-nine 
votes,  but  thirty-six  were  needed  to  make  two  thirds  of  the 
fifty-four  cardinals  then  present.  On  the  16th  of  June  Car- 
dinal Corradini  had  thirty  votes ;  then  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
who  had  expended  his  exclusion  and  could  not  pronounce 
another,  declared  that  if  Corradini  were  elected  the  Spanish 
cardinals  and  he,  Bentivoglio,  would  instantly  leave  Rome. 
A  pamphlet  appeared  upon  that  subject,  under  the  title  of 
Bellum  Corradinum,  assailing  that  cardinal.  Moreover,  Car- 
dinal Cienfuegos  had  the  emperor's  orders  to  exclude  Car- 
dinal Corradini.  The  question  was  how  to  vanquish  the 
repugnance  of  the  imperialists,  who  for  a  long  time  were 
opposed  to  the  partisans  of  Corsini;  but  at  length  he  was 
elected  by  fifty-two  cardinals,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1730.  He 
was  then  seventy-eight  years  old. 

He  chose  the  name  of  Clement  XII,  in  memory  of  Clement 
XI,  his  benefactor,  who  had  given  him  the  purple.  Having 
been  crowned  on  the  16th  of  July,  he  took  possession  of  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  John  Lateran  on  the  19th  of  November. 

The  ministers  of  Benedict  XIII  had  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  Romans.  Cardinal  Coscia,  who  had  abused  the  power 
which  he  held  under  that  pope,  had  taken  shelter  at  Cisterna, 
with  the  Prince  of  Caserta.  The  Sacred  College  sent  His 
Eminence  a  safe-conduct  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  con- 
clave. Scarcely  was  Clement  XII  elected  when  Coscia  was 
deprived  of  all  right  of  choosing  or  being  chosen  in  the  con- 
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gregations.  Some  other  members  of  the  court  of  Benedict 
were  also  called  to  account  for  their  frauds  upon  the  kind- 
liness of  Benedict — that  pontiff  whose  excessive  good  nature 
was  only  too  well  known  and  too  much  practised  upon.  For 
this  trial  the  pope  named  a  congregation  of  six  cardinals, 
and  gave  to  it  the  most  ample  powers  to  proceed  against  the 
actors  in  the  offence  against  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  revered  of  laws.  Coscia  received  an  order  not  to  leave 
the  pontifical  territory,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  notified 
that  he  was  not  to  exercise  in  any  manner  the  archiepiscopal 
ministry  in  his  diocese  of  Benevento. 

Coscia  having  refused  to  renounce  that  authority,  his  trial 
proceeded  before  the  congregation  Nonnullis.  The  govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  deemed  it  necessary  to  order  the  ar- 
rest of  Monsignor  Coscia,  Bishop  of  Targa,  brother  of  the 
cardinal,  and  several  cardinals  and  other  Beneventians  who 
had  offended  under  the  former  reign. 

Cardinal  Coscia  was  condemned  to  restore  to  the  treasury 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  he  had  im- 
properly received  in  contempt  of  the  Gregorian  and  Innocen- 
tian  laws — De  Datis  and  De  Acceptis.  He  solicited  from 
Clement  the  favor  of  not  being  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  which  the  pontiff  generously  granted.  Cardi- 
nal Coscia  then  begged  Cardinal  Cienfuegos,  minister  of  the 
emperor,  to  give  him  a  passport,  and  he  fled  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  disguised  successively  as  an  ecclesiastic,  a  monk,  and 
a  layman.  An  interdict  was  the  punishment  of  his  disobedi- 
ence, and  all  his  personal  property  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
that  apostolic  chamber  which  he  had  so  much  plundered. 

The  pope  having  subsequently  threatened  Coscia  with  ex- 
communication and  deprivation  of  the  purple,  should  he  not 
at  once  return  to  Rome,  he  came  back  in  1732,  and  was  then 
confined  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Praxedes. 
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Lotteries  originated  at  Genoa,  and  made  their  way  to 
many  other  countries.  Innocent  XIII  had  permitted  them 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States ;  but  Benedict  XIII,  by  his  consti- 
tution of  the  1 2th  of  August,  1727,  had  strictly  forbidden 
them.  Clement  XII,  considering  the  great  amount  of  money 
that  left  Rome  for  Genoa,  allowed  the  establishment  of  a 
lottery,  in  spite  of  the  dissenting  representations  of  the 
cardinals;  and,  in  fact,  very  considerable  returns  of  money 
accrued.  The  Papal  States  drew  a  considerable  revenue 
from  a  tax  equally  objectionable  and  contrary  to  sound 
rules. 

Meantime  the  Corsicans  revolted  against  the  government 
of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  In  order  to  maintain  themselves 
in  their  new  situation,  they  sent  to  Rome,  as  their  agent, 
Paul  Orticoni,  to  invite  the  pope  to  take  the  government  of 
the  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  titles  which  so  completely  justify  the 
offer  made  by  the  Corsicans  to  Pope  Clement  XII,  that  pon- 
tiff, instead  of  accepting,  thought  it  more  fitting  to  present 
himself  as  a  mediator  between  the  disputants.  He  therefore 
sent  a  brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  Nicholas  Franchi, 
whom  he  directed  to  communicate  the  desire  of  His  Holiness 
to  the  senate;  but  the  senators  repulsed  the  proposal.  The 
pontiff,  who  assuredly  merited  a  better  reception,  manifested 
his  grief. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1731,  De  Vintimille,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  after  informing  Rome  of  what  had  taken  place  under 
his  own  eyes,  published  a  pastoral  on  a  miracle  attributed  to 
the  intercession  of  Deacon  Paris. 

Francis  de  Paris,  deacon  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  who  died 
on  the  1  st  of  May,  1727,  had  always  lived  in  obscurity,  and 
even,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  austerities  of  penance.  He  was 
buried  in  the  little  cemetery  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Medard, 
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where,  by  degrees,  his  tomb  became  the  meeting-place  of  a 
credulous  crowd.  The  attraction  of  novelty  and  the  success 
of  interested  views  drew  to  that  cemetery  a  multitude  who, 
from  those  motives,  were  led  to  believe,  upon  the  slightest 
possible  evidence,  whatever  was  told  to  them. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  alleged  miracles  was  wrought,  it  is 
said,  on  a  girl  named  Lefranc.  If  we  believe  the  published 
account,  nothing  could  exceed  the  frightful  state  to  which 
she  was  reduced.  Great  oppression,  a  general  swelling,  spit- 
ting of  blood,  raging  fever,  total  prostration,  loss  of  sleep 
and  of  sight,  all  this  disappeared  instantly  at  the  tomb  of 
Deacon  Paris.  Certificates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  wit- 
nesses attested  the  fact.  Who  would  not  deem  so  well  at- 
tested a  miracle  beyond  dispute?  Yet  truth  soon  dawned. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  ordered  an  official  investigation. 
Forty  witnesses  were  examined,  among  whom  were  the 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  of  Anne  Lefranc,  and  the  sur- 
geons who  had  attended  her.  Her  disease  was  not  beyond 
remedy.  In  fact,  the  Lefranc  family  disavowed  the  miracle 
and  contradicted  the  alleged  facts. 

The  fraud  being  discovered  at  Paris,  the  Jansenists  of  Hol- 
land endeavored  to  create  a  sensation  in  their  favor  by  some 
very  striking  event ;  and  a  girl  of  Amsterdam  was  cured  by 
kissing  the  rochet  of  Barchman,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  who 
drew  up  an  official  act  of  this  wonder  wrought  by  his  inter- 
cession. 

Finally  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  published  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent criticism,  followed  by  a  formal  ordinance,  which  first 
annihilated  the  prodigies  which  had  been  maintained  by 
many  rectors;  then  passed  to  some  other  pretended  miracles, 
whose  falsehood  he  demonstrated ;  denounced  the  ignomini- 
ous pretences  of  the  convulsionists ;  and  ended  by  declaring 
the  statements  destitute  of  proof  and  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
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by  forbidding  the  publication  of  those  and  other  miracles  at- 
tributed to  Deacon  Paris. 

Unfortunately,  two  bishops,  De  Colbert  and  De  Caylus, 
partook  of  those  errors.  Their  writings,  condemned  at  Rome 
and  suppressed  by  the  king's  council,  were  refuted  by  some 
of  their  colleagues. 

In  1734  it  was  made  known  to  Rome  that  thirty  mis- 
sionaries had  been  expelled  from  China.  The  new  emperor 
withheld  from  the  Catholic  religion  the  protection  accorded 
by  his  father,  the  late  emperor.  Priests  had  been  arrested 
in  various  provinces  and  sent  to  Canton  for  not  being  pro- 
vided with  the  imperial  patent.  They  were  continually 
threatened  with  expulsion  from  China  itself,  but  the  prudent 
measures  taken  by  the  Jesuits  at  Peking  for  some  time  pre- 
vented that  extreme  measure.  On  the  18th  of  August  those 
missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  Canton  and  retire  to 
Macao,  their  protests  and  entreaties  being  alike  disregarded. 
They  were  embarked  on  the  20th  of  August  on  board  of 
small  craft.  One  of  them  died  on  the  passage.  Fifty  Chris- 
tians, who  had  followed  the  missionaries  to  Macao,  were  seized 
on  their  arrival  by  the  mandarins,  loaded  with  chains,  then 
taken  back  to  Canton,  where  twelve  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  be  bastinadoed  and  the  rest  imprisoned.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  missionaries  at  Macao  still  gave  offence  to  the 
pagans,  who  feared  lest  those  strangers  should  find  means  to 
return  into  China.  The  mandarins,  therefore,  sent  orders 
that  the  missionaries  should  as  quickly  as  possible  be  sent 
back  to  Europe ;  and  even  the  Jesuits,  who  resided  at  Peking 
as  scientific  men,  were  threatened  with  expulsion.  The  ob- 
servatory and  other  scientific  establishments  were  superin- 
tended by  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were  not  considered  as  mis- 
sionaries. In  some  provinces  the  Christians  were  rigorously 
pursued;  in  Fu-kien  many  were  fined,  imprisoned,  whipped, 
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or  banished,  two  missionaries  were  arrested,  and  a  learned 
Christian  was  condemned  to  death. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1732  the  Holy  Father 
redoubled  his  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  January  an  edict  promised  pardon  to  religious 
who  had  abandoned  their  duties,  if  within  a  certain  time  they 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  faith.  The  pope,  aware  that 
many  Protestants  in  Germany  clung  to  their  errors  only 
from  views  of  personal  interest,  published  a  bull  in  which  he 
granted  them  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  provided  they  recognized  the  Catholic  faith. 
That  paternal  foresight  brought  back  many  wanderers,  and 
then  that  important  matter  was  regulated  still  better. 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  pope  approved  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Maronite  monks  of  Saint  Anthony  the 
abbot,  these  religious  having  been  called  to  Rome.  Those 
Maronites  have  been  learned  and  courageous  defenders  of 
the  Church;  and  Rome,  in  turn,  has  never  ceased  to  feel  a 
deep  interest  for  those  sons  of  Lebanon. 

About  the  middle  of  June  a  patrol  of  soldiers  was  going  its 
rounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Venetian  palace.  Some 
Dalmatian  servants  of  the  ambassador  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  soldiers  passing.  A  tumult  ensued  in  which  one 
soldier  and  three  Dalmatians  were  killed.  The  news  of  that 
event  reached  Venice,  when  the  senate  recalled  the  ambassa- 
dor, Zachary  Canalis,  and  dismissed  from  Venice  the  pontifi- 
cal nuncio,  Gaetano  Stampa,  who  was  not  to  return  until 
Rome  should  grant  that  satisfaction  which  Venice  imperi- 
ously demanded.  The  French  ambassador,  the  Duke  of 
Saint  Aignan,  interposed  to  restore  concord;  and  Clement 
ordered  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
state  of  the  facts.  The  inquiry  proved  that  justice  was  on 
the  Roman  side.    The  pope  therefore  constantly  refused  to 
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listen  to  any  demand  made  by  Venice,  maintaining  that  the 
soldiers  were  justified  in  defending  themselves,  and  had  only 
done  so  when  attacked  and  one  of  their  number  killed.  The 
pope  also  required  that  his  nuncio  should  return  to  Venice 
and  be  received  with  all  due  honors,  which  was  done  after 
some  negotiating  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Quirini.  The  affair 
being  thus  amicably  arranged,  Clement  turned  his  attention 
to  other  labors,  and  to  the  care  of  his  health,  which  at  that 
time  caused  serious  anxiety. 

The  pope  at  this  time  thought  it  necessary  to  add  to  the 
regulations  that  had  already  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
conclaves,  and  deliberately  considered  that  important  ques- 
tion. He  prescribed  to  the  cardinal  electors  the  utmost 
temperance,  and  he  put  an  end  to  some  abuses  in  intro- 
ducing the  dinners  which  were  sent  from  the  palaces  of  the 
cardinals  in  the  most  luxurious  style  and  with  a  needlessly 
large  attendance.  The  pope  strictly  limited  the  number  of 
servants  waiting  upon  the  members  of  the  conclave.  He 
gave  the  majordomo  authority  over  those  servants ;  fixed  the 
salary  to  be  paid  for  all  servants,  and  declared  how  they 
should  be  occupied  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See;  and, 
finally,  he  set  limits  to  the  authority  of  the  Camerlinga. 

Tibet  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  for  missionaries.  The  Holy 
Father  despatched  thither  some  Capuchins,  who  zealously 
fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  and  revived  in  that  country 
the  veneration  it  had  formerly  felt  for  the  Roman  court. 

In  the  Oriental  missions  of  the  Propaganda,  also,  some 
very  precious  fruit  was  gathered.  Ten  thousand  Copts  were 
converted,  led  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  al- 
ways resisted  the  efforts  and  entreaties  of  previous  pontiffs. 
At  this  same  time  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians  erased  from 
the  sacred  diptychs  the  impious  anathema  against  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  and  against  the  holy  pontiff  Leo  the  Great. 
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Clement  XII,  after  some  exertion,  induced  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Saint  Maur,  in  France,  so  celebrated  for  the  works 
of  great  learning  that  they  have  published,  and  who  till  then 
had  opposed  the  bull  Unigenitus  of  Clement  XI,  to  receive 
the  formulary  in  their  chapter  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
September  of  that  year. 

The  pope  was  greatly  rejoiced  in  1733  by  seeing  at  his  feet 
Muley  Abd-er-Rahman,  nephew  of  the  King  of  Morocco, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  to  abjure  the  errors  of  Mahometan- 
ism  and  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  This  Turkish  prince 
sought  instruction,  studied  with  great  zeal,  and  was  solemnly 
baptized  at  Saint  Peter's  by  Cardinal  Guadagni,  vicar  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Bartolomeo.  The  god- 
father was  the  pope,  in  whose  name  His  Holiness's  nephew, 
Bartolomeo  Corsini,  acted  as  his  sponsor  at  the  baptismal 
font.  Lorenzo  Bartolomeo  died  piously  at  Rome,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Andrew  delle  Frate,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  death  of  Frederic  Augustus  II,  King  of  Poland,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  February,  1733,  rekindled  war  in 
Europe.  A  successor  was  to  be  given  to  the  deceased  king, 
and  Louis  XV  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  restore  to 
that  throne  his  father-in-law,  Stanislas  Leczinski,  who  had 
been  violently  driven  from  it  after  receiving  it  from  the  favor 
of  Charles  XII,  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1704. 
While  France  favored  Stanislas,  the  Emperor  Charles  ob- 
jected to  the  approach  to  the  throne  of  a  prince  who  was 
father-in-law  to  King  Louis,  and  declared  in  favor  of  Fred- 
eric Augustus,  who  was  son  of  the  deceased  King  of  Poland, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  supported  by  a  strong  Muscovite 
army. 

Notwithstanding  such  resistance,  Stanislas  was  elected  al- 
most unanimously  on  the  12th  of  September,  1733.     Pope 
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Clement,  being  informed  of  that  choice,  recognized  Stanislas 
as  King  of  Poland,  and  ordered  his  nuncio  to  pay  the  due 
honors  to  that  prince. 

Clement  had  not  long  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Stanislas  mas- 
ter of  Warsaw:  the  united  forces  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Russia  maintained  the  election  of  Augustus  III,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  made  on  the  5th  of  October.  Stanislas,  who  was  in 
Prussia,  abandoned  the  Polish  crown  to  his  rival,  and  was 
recompensed  in  1736  by  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine and  Bar. 

The  emperor  still  maintained  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  held  some  places,  as  well  as  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily.  He  ordered  the  prince  of  Santa  Croce  (Scipio  Pub- 
licola)  to  present  to  the  pope  the  palfrey,  together  with  the 
tribute  for  the  fief.  At  the  same  time  Duke  Cesarini,  on  the 
part  of  the  infante,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  (afterwards  Charles 
III),  presented  the  same  tribute.  The  pope  was  obliged  to 
offend  one  of  the  parties,  and  could  descend  to  no  duplicity. 
To  be  the  better  guided,  he  submitted  the  question  to  a  con- 
gregation of  cardinals,  and  by  their  advice  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  emperor,  and  refused  that  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos, 
because  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  and 
had  not  received  investiture  from  the  Holy  See.  The  court 
of  Spain  complained  of  that  decision,  and  asked  Clement 
why  he  so  long  postponed  the  time  for  giving  that  investi- 
ture. Clement  replied  that  Spain  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  the  States  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  belonging 
by  ancient  right  to  the  Holy  See,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Farnese. 

Meantime  fortune  was  favorable  to  the  Spanish  arms, 
Sicily  fell,  and  Charles  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Naples,  was  there  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the 
whole  kingdom.    Nothing  was  here  wanting  to  him  but  in- 
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tervention  by  the  pope,  who  had  the  right  of  investiture. 
Clement  consulted  another  council  of  twelve  cardinals,  who 
unanimously  decided  that  the  tribute  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  from  either  of  the  princes  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Clement  followed  the  advice  and  preserved  a  scrupulous 
neutrality. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1734,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  con- 
demned the  Lettres  Philosophiques  of  Voltaire.  Ill-treated 
by  a  man  of  rank,  Voltaire  challenged  him,  but  by  his  ad- 
versary's court  influence  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself.  In 
1726  he  went  to  England,  carrying  with  him  a  deep  and  bit- 
ter feeling  of  resentment.  In  that  disposition  he  became  the 
impassioned  admirer  of  the  government,  laws,  and  customs 
of  that  foreign  nation.  The  liberty  which  so  abounded  there 
upon  all  subjects  was  flattering  to  his  mind,  and  the  progress 
already  made  there  in  deism  strengthened  his  inclination 
towards  religious  indifference.  There,  too,  he  met  with  Col- 
lins, Tindal,  Wollaston,  Chubb,  and  other  English  writers 
who  at  that  time  more  or  less  boldly  sought  to  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity.  It  was  in  England  that  Voltaire  put 
to  press  his  Philosophic  Letters,  or  Letters  upon  the  English, 
which  now,  under  various  titles,  are  merged  in  the  Philo- 
sophic Dictionary.  He  endeavored  but  too  successfully  to 
transplant  to  France  English  deistical  teaching.  His  letters 
touch  upon  everything— theology,  metaphysics,  history,  lit- 
erature, science,  morals,  and  manners.  Light  in  style,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  decided  in  tone,  this  work,  by  its  jests  and 
epigrams,  might  seduce  a  frivolous  reader,  but  could  not 
satisfy  one  who  demands  argument  and  proof. 

The  Parliament  also  condemned  a  work  called  "Consulta- 
tion upon  the  Jurisdiction  and  Approbation  which  are  Neces- 
sary for  Confession."  Travers,  the  author  of  that  work, 
prided  himself  on  being  an  appellant.    His  object  was  to  es- 

VI 
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tablish  that  any  priest  not  approved  by  any  bishop  could 
properly  and  often  lawfully  absolve  any  penitent.  He  con- 
fessed that  his  views  were  opposed  to  the  universal  and  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Church,  but  that  did  not  alarm  him. 
Unsound,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  that  the  absolution  given  by  a  priest  to  a  penitent  over 
whom  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  ordinary  or  delegated,  is  an 
absolution  without  weight.  Travers  absurdly  maintains 
that  the  decree  applied  solely  to  priests  then  in  function, 
and  that  literally  construed  it  subjects  only  the  regulars  to 
the  approbation  of  the  bishop.  With  such  views  all  ob- 
jections are  easily  got  rid  of.  Such  was  the  work  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne  and  the  archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Embrun. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1735,  Julian  de  Lezardi,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  was  massacred  by  the  Chiriguanos,  a  South  American 
tribe  of  Indians.  He  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  as  was 
also  an  Indian  catechist  named  Bonaventure,  who  accom- 
panied the  Father.  Father  Lezardi  had  travelled  during 
many  years  in  the  missions  in  Paraguay.  His  body  was  re- 
covered and  honorably  buried  in  the  town  of  Tarija. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January,  1735,  Rome  lost  that  distinguished 
model  of  piety,  Queen  Mary  Clementina,  daughter  of  James 
Sobieski,  prince  royal  of  Poland,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
great  King  John  Sobieski,  conqueror  of  the  Turks  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  and  wife  of  James  III,  King  of  England. 
She  died  sixteen  years  after  her  marriage.  Clement  never 
ceased  to  give  proofs  of  his  affection  for  the  house  of  Stuart, 
which  merited  that  favor,  having  sacrificed  a  crown  rather 
than  be  untrue  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1736,  the  Maronites  in  Syria 
opened  a  provincial  council.  That  people  has  preserved  the 
Roman  faith  intact,  in  spite  of  the  progress  around  them  of 
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heresy  and  Mahometanism.  They  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  their  ardent  attachment  to  Catholicism.  Simple 
and  poor,  they  are  governed  by  a  patriarch  and  bishops— the 
latter,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  being  called 
archbishops.  The  dioceses  of  those  prelates  are  as  limited 
as  their  revenues.  They  have  under  them,  as  their  assist- 
ants, priests  of  the  country,  and  some  missionaries  sent  from 
the  West,  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  striving 
to  bring  schismatics  back  to  the  Church.  Louis  XV  had 
especially  favored  those  establishments,  and  had  exerted  his 
credit  at  the  Ottoman  court  to  obtain  increased  favor  for 
those  missionaries. 

To  return  to  the  Maronites.  Some  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  their  discipline  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Holy  See. 
Clement,  according  to  their  own  wishes,  sent  to  them,  in 
quality  of  ablegate,  the  prelate  Assemani,  who  was  born  in 
that  country,  and  is  known  by  his  vast  knowledge  and  by 
his  learned  works.  He  was  to  induce  the  archbishops  to 
assemble  in  council,  and  concert  proper  measures  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses  complained  of.  After  some  delays  they  did 
so  assemble,  and  the  council  held  its  first  session  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1736. 

Joseph  Peter  Gazeno,  the  Maronite  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
presided.  The  prelate  Assemani  subsequently  sat  with  four- 
teen Maronite  archbishops,  two  Syrians,  two  Armenians, 
several  abbots  of  various  monasteries,  apostolic  missionaries, 
and  many  rectors  and  priests  of  Lebanon.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries delivered  the  opening  discourse,  and  specified  the 
objects  that  were  to  be  treated  in  the  assembly. 

A  letter  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  read  aloud,  and 
the  things  to  be  reformed  were  then  agreed  upon,  and  dis- 
cussed and  considered  during  six  successive  days. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  everything  was  set- 
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tied ;  and  the  eighth  session  was  closed  amidst  acclamations 
of  thanksgiving. 

The  learned  ablegate  was  charged  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  acts  and  regulations  of  the  council,  which  were  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  Benedict  XIV  confirmed  the  decrees  of  that 
assembly  on  the  ist  of  September,  1741,  and  subsequently 
appointed  a  new  ablegate  to  put  them  in  execution.  He  com- 
pensated the  patriarch  for  some  revenues  of  which  those  de- 
crees deprived  him,  and  continued  to  procure,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  advantages  to 
that  faithful  and  docile  people. 

In  1737  Clement  canonized  four  saints,  two  of  whom  were 
French.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  founder  of  the  Priests  of 
the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  for  forty  years 
director  of  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation,  selected  for  that  duty 
by  Saint  Francis  de  Sales.  Saint  Vincent  died  in  the  house 
of  Saint  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1660, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  Parliament,  by  sentence, 
forbade  the  reception  of  the  bull  published  by  Clement  XII 
for  the  canonization  of  that  saint.  The  plea  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  that  the  bull  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  It  is  certain  that  in  that  bull  the  saint  was 
praised  for  having  induced  eighty-five  French  bishops  to  ask 
from  the  sovereign  pontiff  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius.  Further,  in  the  same  bull  the 
miracles  attributed  to  Paris  are  combated.  Those  were  the 
real  reasons  which  induced  the  Parliament  to  give  that  sen- 
tence which  the  sovereign  pontiff  condemned  and  which 
Cardinal  de  Fleury  caused  to  be  revoked. 

The  second  French  saint  canonized  on  that  occasion  was 
Saint  John  Francis  Regis,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  took 
the  Jesuit  habit  at  Toulouse  on  the  8th  of  September,  1616. 
His  cause  had  been  introduced  on  the  25th  of  January,  1698. 
Clement  XI  announced  that  the  virtues  of  Regis  had  been 
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of  the  heroic  order,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  17 16,  declared 
him  Blessed.  Benedict  XIII  ordered,  by  decree,  that  the  feast 
of  this  saint  should  no  longer  be  celebrated  on  the  24th  of 
May,  as  had  been  ordered  by  Clement  XII,  but  on  the  16th 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  his  canonization. 

Peace  having  been  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Spaniards,  Clement  gave  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles 
of  Bourbon  and  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  under  the 
obligation  solemnly  to  pay,  on  Saint  Peter's  eve  every  year, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  domain  in  the  Holy 
See,  seven  thousand  golden  ducats  and  a  palfrey  richly 
caparisoned.  After  that  investiture,  the  nuncio,  who  had 
retired  to  Nola,  returned  to  Naples,  and  the  constable 
Colonna  solemnly  presented  to  the  pope  the  tribute  agreed 
upon,  in  the  usual  forms  and  amounts. 

Subsequently,  on  the  marriage  of  the  new  King  of  Naples 
with  Mary  Amelia,  daughter  of  Augustus  III,  King  of 
Poland,  the  Holy  Father  sent  to  the  frontier  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  to  meet  and  receive  that  princess,  Monsignor 
Chigi,  with  the  title  of  nuncio  extraordinary,  and  that  prelate 
accompanied  the  princess  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  marriage  King  Charles  instituted 
the  order  of  Saint  Januarius,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  bull 
of  Clement  XII  and  by  another  bull  of  Clement  XIV. 

Clement  deemed  it  his  duty  to  denounce  the  Freemasons, 
who  had  sprung  up  in  England,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. The  bull  of  condemnation,  In  eminenti,  dated 
28th  of  April,  1737,  was  renewed  on  the  14th  of  January  in 
the  following  year. 

In  1739  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Maria  Teresa,  after- 
wards empress,  being  at  Naples,  Clement  sent  her  the  golden 

rose. 

The  same  year  he  gave  the  purple  to  Peter  Guerin  de 
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Tencin,  who  was  born  at  Grenoble  on  the  2 2d  of  August, 
1679.  He  was  minister  from  France  to  Rome  under  Inno- 
cent XIII,  and  then  Archbishop  of  Embrun.  He  was  nomi- 
nated or  rather  presented  by  James  III,  whom  Rome  still 
recognized  as  King  of  England. 

Four  leagues  from  Rimini,  and  five  from  Urbino,  is  the 
little  town  of  San  Marino,  which  from  an  early  date  had  sub- 
sisted as  a  republic.  Every  half-year  it  elected  a  captain  and 
the  few  officers  necessary  to  dispense  justice  and  to  receive 
and  expend  the  small  revenue,  consisting  of  taxes  upon  wine 
and  grain,  and  a  much-frequented  cattle-market.  Besides 
the  town,  the  State  comprised  several  small  villages. 

In  former  times  the  republic  had  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  dukes  of  Urbino;  but  the  ducal  house  becoming 
extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  republic  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  who  maintained  over 
it  a  kind  of  sovereignty.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  weary  of 
the  tyrannies  of  their  chiefs,  applied  to  Pope  Clement,  solicit- 
ing him  to  give  them  the  mild  government  of  the  Roman 
Church.  They  received  no  reply.  They  then  sent  other 
supplications  through  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  legate  in 
Romagna.  The  Holy  Father  being  warmly  urged  for  a 
reply,  through  his  secretary  of  state,  directed  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni to  proceed  to  the  frontier  of  San  Marino,  and.  hear  all 
who  came  to  ratify  their  supplications ;  then,  should  it  appear 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  desired  to  be  in  subjection 
to  Rome,  the  cardinal  was  to  enter  San  Marino  and  take 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See;  otherwise  the  car- 
dinal was  immediately  to  return  to  Piacenza.  The  fiery 
Alberoni,  without  waiting  for  any  demonstration  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  as  the  pope  ordered,  entered  San  Marino, 
and  took  possession  on  the  5th  of  October,  1739,  placed  a  gov- 
ernor and  prescribed  various  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
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country,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  citizens  to  take 
the  oath. 

Alberoni  subsequently  committed  acts  of  violence.  The 
people  of  San  Marino  complained.  The  pope  knew  that 
Alberoni  had  disobeyed  the  orders  transmitted  by  Cardinal 
Firrao,  secretary  of  state;  and  as  Clement  had  no  design  of 
usurpation,  he  in  good  faith  condemned  the  conduct  of  his 
legate. 

However,  some  of  the  people  of  San  Marino  persisted  in 
their  desire  to  be  subject  to  the  government  of  Rome;  so  the 
Holy  Father  sent  to  San  Marino  the  governor  of  Macerata, 
Monsignor  Enrique  Enriquez,  to  receive  the  free  votes  of 
the  people,  and  to  annul  any  previous  acts  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  the  popes.  The  commissioner  ascertained  that 
the  free  will  of  the  council,  of  the  city,  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  little  community,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  was  in  favor  of  their  former  liberty;  and  he  restored 
to  that  city  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  had  been  given 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  pontiffs  Martin  V,  Eugene  IV, 
Clement  VIII,  and  Leo  X.  Clement  XII  confirmed  the  reso- 
lution of  Monsignor  Enriquez  upon  all  these  points.  Hence 
resulted  a  glory  of  no  uncommon  kind  for  the  pope,  and  a 
character  of  levity  and  disobedience  for  Cardinal  Alberoni. 
The  latter  replied  by  a  manifesto  which  the  Roman  court 
could  not  possibly  approve,  as  it  attacked  the  ministry  of 
Rome  by  publishing  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  1740,  after  naming  new  cardinals,  the  pope,  having  re- 
covered from  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  returned  to  his  ordi- 
nary routine  of  pastoral  cares.  In  the  month  of  January  he 
permitted  the  Most  Christian  King  to  nominate  to  the  vacant 
benefices  in  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  as  Alexander 
VII,  by  a  brief  of  the  nth  of  December,  1664,  had  granted  to 
Louis  XIV  the  same  faculty  for  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
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and  Verdun,  and  Clement  IX,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1668,  for 
the  benefices  of  those  same  bishoprics. 

The  pope  granted  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  right  to 
extend  to  the  kingdom  of  Corsica,  to  the  mainland,  and  to 
the  island  of  Capua,  the  laws  which  the  Genoese  senate  had 
passed  against  homicides. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  March,  1732,  he  approved  the  rules  of  the 
Maronite  monks  of  Saint  Anthony,  of  the  congregation  of 
Saint  Eliseus;  and  in  January,  1740,  he  approved  the  rules  of 
the  congregation  of  Saint  Isaiah,  in  the  same  order. 

At  this  time  Clement  condemned  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi's  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  into  French,  with 
notes  by  Courayer. 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  year  the  Holy  Father  was  in- 
formed that  the  University  of  Paris  had  received  the  bull 
Unigenitus  as  the  dogmatic  judgment  of  the  Universal 
Church,  and  as  a  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  confessed  that 
there  was  error  in  opposing  it.  The  pontiff,  greatly  rejoiced, 
bestowed  much  praise  upon  the  rector  of  the  university. 

On  the  27  th  of  January  the  pontiff's  sufferings  from  gout  be- 
came more  violent  than  ever,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could 
not  long  bear  up  under  such  agony.  He  asked  for  the  Viat- 
icum, and  on  the  following  day  for  extreme  unction.  He  was 
unmoved  amid  the  tears  of  all  present.  The  generals  of  the 
various  orders,  who,  according  to  custom,  surrounded  him, 
with  Cardinal  Petra,  penitentiary  major,  and  Father  Ridolfi, 
master  of  the  sacred  palace,  admired  the  resignation  and  the 
firmness  of  the  patient. 

Father  Barberini,  general  of  the  Capuchins,  having  re- 
minded the  pope  that  he,  perhaps,  had  to  repent  of  some  fault 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  Clement  replied 
that  he  had  no  fault  of  that  kind,  because  he  remembered 
that  he  had  always  endeavored  to  administer  to  the  best  of 
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his  ability.  "But,  Holy  Father,"  replied  Barberini,  "a  pontiff 
may  have  some  omissions  to  repent  of."  "No,"  replied 
Clement;  "neither  on  that  point  do  we  feel  any  remorse  of 
conscience." 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1740,  he  ceased  to  live,  nearly 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  after  governing  the  Church 
nine  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days. 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  almost 
totally  blind,  but  still  rigid  with  delinquents,  very  just  yet 
very  stern,  ever  ready  to  give  audience,  liberal  to  the  poor, 
courteous  to  the  humble,  and  better  pleased  to  hear  of  self- 
reform  than  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  chastise- 
ment. Such  is  the  justice  that  was  done  to  him  in  the  in- 
scription placed  upon  his  catafalque. 

He  was  interred  at  the  Vatican,  but  only  provisionally; 
being  finally  removed  into  the  porphyry  mausoleum  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him  during  his  lifetime. 

Clement  was  of  ordinary  stature  and  robust  temperament; 
his  features  were  noble,  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  agreeable  and  prepossessing ;  his  complexion  was 
ruddy;  his  eyes  blue,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  upper  lip 
prominent.  The  qualities  of  heart  which  distinguished  him 
in  life  he  preserved  to 'the  day  of  his  death. 

Attaining  his  throne  without  losing  aught  of  the  caressing 
familiarity  which  distinguished  him,  he  named  Monday 
in  every  week  as  his  day  for  giving  audience.  No  one  had  to 
go  away  without  seeing  the  pope,  or  unheard.  He  also  gave 
audiences  on  other  days  when  he  could  escape  business 
earlier  than  usual.  When  a  petition  was  just  he  could  not 
refuse  a  favor,  and  petitions  often  seemed  to  him  to  be  just; 
and  when  he  said,  "E  giusto"— "It  is  just"— it  was  settled. 
He  was  very  liberal  with  all,  but  especially  so  with  men  of 
letters  and  the  people  under  his  administration.    He  gave 
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great  attention  to  the  production  of  silk,  a  taste  worthy  of  a 
Florentine.  He  munificently  supplied  the  constantly  re- 
curring needs  of  the  Propaganda.  He  built  a  fine  library  in 
the  convent  of  Aracceli.  The  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  often 
ill  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  he  supplied  abundantly 
from  the  Vatican.  He  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  fagade  of 
Saint  John  Lateran. 

This  basilica  is  the  principal  church  of  the  Catholic  world 
— "ecclesiarum  urbis  et  orbis,  mater  et  caput."  Accordingly, 
it  is  the  see  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who,  after  his  exaltation, 
takes  possession  of  it  in  his  capacity  of  sovereign  pontiff. 
At  first  it  was  called  the  Constantinian  Basilica,  because  it 
was  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  described  under 
that  name  in  the  regionaries  before  the  seventh  century. 
Anastasius  the  Librarian  gave  it  the  name  of  Lateranensis, 
because  it  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Laterani.  It  was  called  the  Basilica  of  our 
Saviour  after  its  dedication  by  Pope  Saint  Sylvester;  Basilica 
Aurea,  from  the  previous  gifts  with  which  it  was  enriched ; 
and  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John,  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  John  the  Evangelist. 

Constantine  the  Great  erected  this  basilica  in  the  year  324, 
in  the  midst  of  his  palace,  which,  enlarged  by  new  buildings, 
was  granted  with  the  church  to  the  holy  pontiff.  The  popes 
inhabited  that  palace  up  to  the  time  of  their  going  to 
Avignon.  When  Gregory  XI  removed  the  Holy  See  back  to 
Rome,  the  papal  residence  was  fixed  at  the  Vatican. 

In  1308,  while  Clement  V  resided  in  Provence,  the  roofing 
of  the  basilica,  the  sacred  vestments,  the  residence  of  the 
canons,  the  porches,  and  the  whole  of  the  palace,  except  the 
chapel  known  as  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  that  pope,  deeming  himself  exempted  from 
none  of  his  duties  towards  his  capital,  sent  agents  provided 
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with  large  sums  of  money,  who  repaired  and  sumptuously 
restored  the  buildings  which  the  fire  had  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Gregory  XI  opened  the  door  of  the  lateral  nave,  and  Mar- 
tin V  caused  the  facade  to  be  added.  Eugene  IV,  and  after- 
wards Clement  VII,  furnished  it  with  elegant  ornamentation. 
To  the  latter  it  owes  the  fine  gilt  fretwork.  He  at  the  same 
time  erected  the  side  fagade  which  was  destroyed,  and  added 
the  two  belfries.  Sixtus  V  adorned  that  fagade  with  a  double 
portico,  after  the  designs  of  his  favorite  architect,  Fontana. 
Clement  VIII,  in  the  year  1600,  restored  the  upper  nave  with 
the  aid  of  James  della  Porta;  and  Innocent  X,  in  the  year  of 
jubilee,  1650,  put  the  great  nave  in  its  present  state  by  the 
advice  of  Barromini. 

It  was  on  that  same  occasion  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  old  walls  had  no  foundations.  Moreover,  deep  quarries 
were  found  from  which  pozzuolana  had  been  taken.  Those 
quarries  prove  that  the  site  of  Saint  John  Lateran  was  be- 
yond the  inclosure  of  Servius.  Clement  XI  perfected  that 
nave  and  rendered  it  singularly  majestic.  Finally,  Clement 
XII  made  the  principal  fagade,  after  the  designs  of  Alex- 
ander Galilei,  of  the  family  of  the  great  mathematician.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  in  Rome. 
Galilei  adorned  it  with  four  columns  and  six  pilasters  of  the 
Composite  order,  terminating  with  eleven  statues.  The  arch 
of  the  balcony,  from  which  the  pope  gives  the  blessing,  rests 
upon  four  columns  of  granite;  the  lower  porch  is  supported 
by  twenty-six  pillars,  also  of  the  Composite  order.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  the  statue  of  Constantine.  That  emperor  is 
represented  there  in  the  very  centre  of  the  gifts  with  which 
he  enriched  the  city  of  Rome.  The  bas-reliefs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gates  were  executed  by  Bernardine  Ludovisi,  Maini, 
and  Pietro  Bracci.    The  great  bronze  gate  is  from  the  Church 
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of  Saint  Adrian  at  the  Roman  Forum.  It  is  the  only  speci- 
men of  the  four-leaved  gates  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancients.  It  was  enlarged  to  adapt  it  to  the  en- 
trance to  which  it  was  destined.  The  other  gate  that  is 
closed  is  only  opened  in  the  great  years  of  the  jubilee, 
whence  its  name  of  the  Holy  Gate.  The  honor  of  opening 
that  gate  is  almost  always  reserved  for  the  dean  of  the 
Sacred  College.  The  glasses  of  the  five  windows  of  the 
fagade  have  the  arms  of  the  Corsini,  above  which  triumphs 
the  rose.  Those  same  arms,  more  largely  sculptured,  are 
seen  beneath  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  our  Saviour.  Be- 
neath that  novel  ornament  are  the  following  words,  in  very 
distinct  characters :  "Clem.  XII,  anno  III  Christo  Salvatori 
et  Joanni  Baptistae  extr." 

In  1734  he  constructed  the  magnificent  palace  of  Monte 
Cavallo.  To  favor  the  studies  of  scholars,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, he  placed  in  the  Capitol  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  stat- 
ues, busts,  sarcophagi,  and  inscriptions,  acquired  in  part  from 
Cardinal  Alexander  Albani.  He  set  apart  an  edifice  in  the  Cap- 
itol for  the  study  of  architecture.  He  erected  a  new  f agade  to 
the  church  of  the  Florentines.  He  paved  many  of  the  streets 
of  Rome,  and  restored  the  consular  ways  leading  to  that  city, 
which  ways  had  for  a  long  time  been  abandoned.  He  em- 
bellished the  delightful  and  imposing  fountain  of  Trevi.  The 
street  of  the  Corso  was  made  straight  and  rendered  the  finest 
in  the  capital. 

Clement  prohibited  his  relations  from  accepting  any  media- 
tion whatever  for  office. 

Under  this  pope  no  one  could  accumulate  plurality  of 
offices  or  benefices. 

The  Holy  See  was  vacant  six  months  and  ten  days. 
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